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Ds To my LORD 
MARQUIS of SEIGNELAY, 
BARON of SEAUX, &e. 
MINISTER and SECRETARY of STAT x, and of the 
King's Commands; Commander and Grand Treaſurer of His Majeſty's Orders; 


Comptroller General of the Finances ; Superintendant and Suryeyor General of 
lis Majeſty's Buildings and Gardens, and of the Arts and Manufactures of France: 


— 


After having, by your Lordſhip's Order, tran- 
{lated and explain d Vitruuius, witha Succels-ow- 


mY 


7 Picea to e 5 your cor Theo, 


has given of it, and which I could never have 
had the Eonfidence1 to hope. for, had + Not. reli. ; 
ed on that incredible ower which your Lord 
ſhip s Care and Cendugt ha#to make every thing 
: ſucceed you une ertake.; The BOOK, which I. 


nov take the Freedom to preſent yourLordſhip, 


having the ſame Advantage 1n the good For- 
tune, that its Deſign, as bold and extraordinary 


as it is, has receivd your Lorſhips Approbation, 


I expoſe it to the World with the ſame Confi- 
dence. As this is a fort of Supplement to what 


was not particularly enough treated of by Vitru- 


vius, tis probable thoſe, who are curious in the 


noble Art that Author 8 taught us, may be 


pleaſed with the Novelties this Book contains; 
and that ſuch as pleaſe to put its Rules in Prac- 


tice, will find them of conſiderable Uſe in ma- 


king thoſe Things eaſy and delightful that are 


wont to give the greateſt Trouble. For fully 


to anſwer the Intentions your Lordſhip has, to 
furniſh the Lovers of Architecture, with all "oy : 
{ible Means that may render them aceempliſh 

and make them capable of contributing, 6 e. 
ternal Monuments, to the Glory ſof our pvin. 
cible Monarch, it was not enough tf Have | 
ſo many Rarities, contain d in the 8 - 

Books of Vitruvius, out of almoſt fr impertet 
ble Obſcurity, to have explain d -er Au. 
thor, with greater Clearneſs — — 7 the 


ONO: and FRO. of the Art of Building, 
and 


2 et 


DEDICATION 
and the Particulars of thoſe Ancient Wonders of 
the World that he has deſcribd to us: but it 
was farther requiſite to clear that Confuſion and 
Diſorder, wherein the Modern Authors have left 
the greateſt part of what belongs to the five Or- 


ders of Columns, where we ſcarce find any cer- 


tain Rule ; Authors all differing concerning the 
Proportions thoſe beautiful Parts ought to have, 
- which make all the Ornament and Majeſty of 
great Buildings. But my Lord, how difticultly 

ſoever the Means by which I propoſe to confine 

_ theſe Proportions within certain Rules, may be 
received, by reaſon of the great Eſteem there is 
deſervedly for thoſe of a contrary Opinion to 


mine, and whoſe Works being ſo generally ap- 
prov'd, ſeem, in ſome Meaſure, to oppoſe my 


Deſign, I am nevertheleſs perſwaded that it will 
not appear altogether raſh and inconſiderate, 
when the World ſhall know your Lordſhip has 
not diſapprov d it. I mention theſe Particulars, 
my Lord, for the Concern I have the Publick 
ſhould be inform d, that my Book having need 
of ſuch an Authority as your Lordſhips, I would 
not omit to explain this Authority, if the Weight 
of it could poſſibly be doubted of, as it might 
whether I have the Honour of being ſupported 
byy it. The great Light of that vaſt Genius, which 
renders Vou capable of all Sorts of Knowledge, 
has ſhin d ſufficiently to inform the World long 
ſince, that the moſt ſublime Things which uſu- 
ally poſſeſs your Mind, do not ſo wholly * 
8 8 


DEDICATION. 


but that there is room for the leſs important; 

and no one can fail of being convinc'd but AR. 
CHITECTURE, that Queen of the beauteous 
Arts, has a principal Place among thoſe for 
which You have the greateſt Inclination, if we 
conſider the excellent Works perform d by your 

Orders, in ſo great Numbers, and in fo little 
Time, to the Admiration of the Intelligent, and 
the utmoſt Satisfaction of all who paſſionately 

love theGlory of theGreatMonarchunderwhom 
we live, and of the happy Age we have the good 
Fortune to be born in. But what more par- 
ticularly obliges me to inform the World that 
a Work fo apparently uſeful was done by Your 
Lordſhip's Order, is the Hope I have that the 


| Public, who will receive the Benefit of it, will 


alſo aſſiſt me to acknowledge part of the Ob. 
ligation due from me to Your Lordſhip, for ha- 
ving been pleaſed to truſt me with a Work of this 
Importance: there being nothing in the World 5 
I more ardently deſire than to give your Lord- 
ſhip Proofs of that i DIO e 4 W which 


re 
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Nur Lordfhip's moſt humble, 
2nd maſt obedient Servant, _ 
a „ 7 4 S 
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PERRA UL I. 


was not without Reaſon the Ancients 


which make the Beauty of Buildings, were 
talen from the P roportions of humane Bo- 
dies, and that as Nature has given a ftrong- 


er Make to Bodies fit for Labour, and a 
[tighter to thoſe of Activy and Addreſs, 


Building, according as a Fabrick may be 
deſiamd maſſy or more delicate. Now theſe different Proportions, 
accompanied with their proper Ornaments, make the Differences of 
the Orders of Architefture ;\ in which, the moſt viſible Characters 
which diſtinguiſh them, depend on the Ornaments, as the moſt Men- 
tial Differences conſiſt in the Proportions that their Parts have # m re- 
card of each other. 


) 


Theſe Bene of th 1 taten from 10 Propurtions oo 


Characters, without much exact Punctuality, are the only things that Ar- 


chiteflure has well determin d: all the reft, which conſiſts in the preciſe 
„ * Mieaſures 


— 
— 


— 


thought that the Rules of thoſe Proportions, | 


ſo there are different Rules in the Art + 


hand 0% 


11 The PREFACE. 
Meaſures of the N Menbers,anda a certain Turn of their Figures,has, 
as yet, no certain Rules in which all Architect agree; each havmg en- 
deavour'd to give theſe Parts all poſſible Perfection, chiefly i in what re- 
ſpetts the Proportion: ſo that ſeveral, the by different Ways, have, 1 in 
1 tze Opinion of the judicious, had equal Succeſs ; Which ſbews that the 
On Brauy of a Building is ſo far like that of a humane Body, that it conf, fs 
| . not fo much inthe exacineſi of one certain Proportion, or: Conformity of 
S1ze, whiththe Parts have one withthe other, as in the Grace of the Form, 
HM . 1 5 8 is nothing elſe butits agreeable Modification, upon which, an excel- 
= . tmandperfett Beauty may be founded, without ſtriftly rea this ve- 
| ry kind of Proportion. For ar a Face may be handſome, or homely, with 
one and the ſame Proportion, ſincè the Change we obſerve in the Parts, 
| _ when, for Inſtance, Laughing leſſens the Eyes, and widens the Mouth, 
is bike what we ſee in the ſame Face, when it WEeeps 3 this very change 
of: Proportion, aubich pleaſes in the one, being diſagrecable in the other; ry 
anon the contrary „1700 Faces, with different Proportions, may be equathy 
beautiful: Hy we ſee in Works of Architecture, very different Propor- 
tions, ſo graceful, as to be equally approv'd of by the N and 858 
as have the true Tafie of Archnect, ure. 
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Bare as it wel be granted, the no one certain = 16 abflucly 
| required s in the Beauty of a Face, it is, notwithſlauding, hkewiſe true, 
there is a Proportion, from which, it cannot vary much, without loſing the : 
Perfection of its Beauty; there are alſo, in Architecture, Rules of Pro- 
portion, not only in the general, ſuch as are thoſe which dflinguiſhthe Or- 
ders from each other, but kewiſe in the particular Parts, from which * 
85 due cannot deviate, without loſing much of the Grace and Elegance f 
— the Hrructure. but intheſe Proportions, the Architect has a ſuſſiciem La- 
titude to augment or diminiſh the Dimenſions of the Parts, as occaſion ſhal! 
require. *Tisby Virtue of this Privilege, that the Ancients have made 
Works fo extraordinary in their Proportions, ſuch as the Doric and 1 onic 
Cornices of the Theatre of Marcellus, aud that of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, 
which are half as large again as they ought to be, according to he Rules 4 
Vitruvius: And on the ſame Account, all thoſe that have wrote of Archi- 
zecture, vary from each other ; ſo that we cannot find, either in the re- 


mains of rhe Rue of the Ancients, , Or "oy the e Number 2 


The PREFACE. a 


Architects that have treated of the Proportious of the Gull that any 
two Buildings, or any two Authors, agree, and have followed. the © 


: fare Rules. 


; "This _ * G there. is for tbe Opinion of N who j imagine 8 
that the Proportions, which ought to be obſerwd in Architeure, are cer- 
tain aud invariable, as thoſe are which make the Delicacy and Agreement 
of Sounds in Muſick, which depend not upon us, but are ſuch as Nature 
has fix d, and eſtabl. d, with (0 preciſe an Exattneſs, that they can- 
not be alter d, without immediate Offence tothe leaſt curious Ear: for if 
itt were hb, zt muſt needs follow, that thoſe Works of Architecture, which © 
| bave nat theſe true and natural Proportions, which, tis pretended, they 
are capable of having, would be condem'd by common Conſent, or at 
leaſt, by thoſe, who, through their great Knowledge and Abilities, are 
the beſt Judges in this M fair: Aud, as we ſee, Muſicians never differ 
about the Truth of a Conſonance, becauſe there is à certain and evident 
Beauty in the Exaftneſs of it, of which, the Senſes are eaſily, and eden 
neceſſarily convinc'd; fo would Architefts agree in thofe Rules which 
would male the Proportions of Architecture perfect eſpecially after 
5 having fought them with ſo much Diligence, as tis plain they have, in 
running through, by avaſt number of Experments, all the ſeveral De- 
 grees that might grve them this Perfection; as is eaſily evincd from 
the Example of the different Projectures which have been given the 
Doric Capital. For Leon Baptiſti Alberti males this Projecture of no 
more than tuo Minutes and a half, ſixty of which Minutes are the Dia- 
meter of the Column; Scamozzi makes it of five Minutes; and Serlio 
gives it ſeven and a half; that of the Theatre of Marcellus has ſeven 
andihree quarters, and that of Vignola erght ; Palladio allows it nine, 
De Lorme ten; and, in the Coliſeum, it is ſeventeen. Thus tis near 
db thouſand Years, that Architects, aſſaying and trying, from two 
aud a half to ſeventeen, haue made this Projecture near ſeven times 
larger, ſome than others, without taking Offence at the Extravagauce 
of Proportions, ſo dyferent from that which they would have paſs for 
the true and natural one, as they mnſt have done, had any of theſe 
Proportions been fuch, andwhich would neceſſarily have had the ſame 


Effect, as thoſe things which offend or u. us, without our Sat | 
where fore. | 


4 — 
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N, the Reaſon 2052 11 cart be ſaid, that the Pr pern, of Archi- 
reclure pleaſe the Sight on an unknown account, and that, of their own 
nature, they perform their Effects, as harmonious Sounds produce theirs 
in the Bow. notwithſtanding the Hearer's Ignorance of the reaſon of their 
Conſonance; is, that the Knowledge which we have, by means of the Far, 
of what reſulis from the Proportich of two Strings, wherein the Harmo- 
ny conſiſts, is quite different from the Knowledge we have, by the Eye, 


of what ariſes from the Proportion of the Parts, of which a Column is 


compos'd; for if the Mind is touch'd by the Inter poſitt ſtion of the Ear, with 


what reſults from the Proportion of two Strings, without its knowing that 


Proportion, tis becauſe the Ear is not capable to transferr this Knowledge ; 


but the Eye, which hath a Capacity of communicating the Knowledge of 


tha! Proportion which is pleaſing,cannot otherwiſe make the Mind ſenſible 
of any Effect of it, than by the Knowledge it gives of the Proportion i it 


ell; from whence it follows, that what is agreeable to the Eye, is not 
fo, on account of its Proportion, when the Eye knows it not, as it 


very often happens. 


| Ib male a Juſt Compariſon, then, between Muſick and pan 
we muſt not conſider Conſonances, barely in themſelves, which are all, 


naturally ſuch as cannot be chang'd, but the manner of making uſe of 


them, which is different by different Muſict cians, and in divers Nations, 
like as the Proportions of Architecture are in different Authors and Build- 
ings: for as we know not any one Way of compoſing Harmony, tbat is neceſ= 
ſarily and infallibly better than another, nor any Reaſon that can de- 
monſtrate the French Muſick to excel the Italian, ſo there can be none found 

zo prove, that a Capital, which has more or leſs Projecture, Should ne- 
ceſſarily and naturally be more beautiful than another; nor is it here as 


in a ſimple Conſonance, where it may be demonſtrated that a Sirmg, 


which has either a little more or leſs than half the Length of another, makes 
an intolerable Diſcord with this other, by Reaſon the Proportion na- 


de and GS * produces ſuch 22 in their Sounds, 
There are 40% other Effefts, which Proportion, of it ſelf, era Pro- 


duces in Mechanicks, for the Movement of Bodies, which cannot be com- 
pard to thoſe it produces for the Pleaſure and Delight of Sight: for if a 


certain Length of one Arm of a Balance, in reſpect to the other, cauſes 
p fo» one 


The PREFACE. 


one Weight neceſſarily and naturally to outweigh the other, it does not 


thence follow, that a certain Proportion, which the Parts of a Build- 
ing have in regard of each other, muſt produce a Beanty that has ſuch 


felt upon the Mind, as to force it, (if I may ſo ſpeak) and obhye it 
to an Approbation, as the Proportion of the Arm of a Ballauce, males 


it inſallibiy go down on that Side where the Arm is longeſt. This how- 
ever, is what moſt Archite lis ſay, when they would have us believe 


that what makes the Beauty, as for Inflance, of the Pantheon, is the 


Proportion, which the Thickneſs of the Walls has with the He acuity of 


the Temple, that of its Breadth wh its H. eight, and a hundred other 


Things, which are not diſcernable without Meaſurmg, and by which, 
when perceiv'd, we can noways be aſſur d that they might not as well 
have been otherwiſe, without being diſagrecable. 


pe . Should not inſift ſo much on this Dneſtion, tho" 'tisa Point whoſe Re- 


ſolution is of the greateſt Importance to my preſent Deſign, being well 


afſur'd, that thoſe who will give themſelves the Trouble to examine, 

will ſoon find the Opinion 1 eſpouſe, has no great need of other Reaſws 
thanthoſe T haveproducd; were it not that moſt Architecis hold the con- 
trary: For that ſhews we ought uot to look upon this Problem as unworthy 
our Examination ; ſince if Reaſon appears on one Side, the Authority of 
Architects, which is on ihe other, ought to ballancethe Matter, and keep 
it in ſuſpence, tho I confeſs, Architecture would not oben be concer- 
ned in this Diſpute, were it not for ſome parucular Works and Examples 


talen from thence, which ſerve to evince, that there are many Things, 


which, tho contrary to Reaſon and good Sence, fail not to  pfeale ; but 


all Archnetts agree in the Truth of theſe Inſtances. 


Now, although we often like Proportions that are n to the 


Rules of Architecture, without knowing why we affett them, it may, 


however, be truly ſaid, that we ought to have ſome Reaſon for this Love, 


and the Difficulty is only to know whether this Reaſon be always ſome- 


thing that is poſitiwe, as is that of the Conſonance of Muſick, or whether 
it is not moſh commonly founded upon Cuſtom only ; and whether that 
which renders the Proportions of a Building agreeable, be not the fame. 
thing with thatwhich makes a modiſh Habit pleaſe on account of its Pro- 
portions, which neverthleſs have nothing poſitively beautiful, and that 
ought zo be lov'd for itſelf; {ince when Cuſtom, andother Reaſons not poſi= 
tive, which induc'd this Love, come to change, we affect them no longer, ibo 
they remain the ſame. | (b) To 
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277 pate 2270 in this caſe, we a app two farts if Boner in 
Architecture, namely thoſe that are founded on ſolid convincing Reaſons 
and thoſe that depend only on Prepoſeſſion and Prejudice; by Beanties 
founded on convincing Reaſons; Tunderftand ſuch as cauſe Buildings to 
pleaſe every one, becatiſe their Worth and Value are eaſy io be known, ſuch 
as are the Richneſs of the Materials, the Grandeur and Magmficence of 

the Structure, the Exattneſs and Neateſs of the Performance, and the | 
Symmetry, which denotes that kindof Proportion, which produces an . 
dent and remarkable Beauty: for there | are two ſorts of Proportions, wheres 
of one, which is difficult to be perceid, conſiſts in the relative Conformity | 
of the proportional Parts, ſuch as the Dimenſions of the Parts in reſpect 
of each other, or of the whole. The ober Proportion, which'we call 
Symmetry, and which conſiſts in that Correſpondence the Parts have one 
with another, on account of the equality, aud Partty of their Number their 
Magnitude, their Situation, and their Order, rs a thing very 3 aud 
the Effefts thereof ſuch as we can never fail of diſcovering, as is evident 
fromthe Inſide of the Pantheon, where the Compartment of the Vault, 
having! no Reſpedt tothe Windows beneath, cauſes a Diſproportion, my 
want of Symmetry eaſie to be obſerv/d by anyone, and which, had u been 
corrected, would have produc'd a more viſible Beauty than whatproceeds 
from the Proportion which the Thickneſs of the Walls bear tothe Vac ulty 
of the Infide of the Temple, or from the other Proportions found in this Stru- 
Hure, as that of the Portico, which has, in breadth, three fifths of the 


Diameter of the whole Temple, from out to out. 


Now totheſe kinds of Beauties, which 7 tall Poſti rive and chai 7 
oppoſe thoſe I call Arbitrary, becauſe they depend upon the Will we have to 
give ſuch a certain Proportion, Form and Figure to Things, which might 
have another without Deformity, and which are not agreeable, for Reaſons 
of which, every one is a Judge, but only through Cuſtom, anda Connexion 
which the Mind makes of two Things of a afferent Nature, for by this 
Connexion, it comes to paſs, that the Efteem, wherewnuh the Mind's pre- 
poſſeſs d, for ſome things whoſe V alue it knows, inſinuates an Efteem, alſo, 
for others, whoſe Worth it knows not, and inſenſibly engages it to reſpect 
them like. This Principle is the natural Foundation of Belief, which is 
7 ” * * e _ NS el} by which eke and 
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good Opinion we have of him who aſſures us of anything whoſe Truth we 
are ignorant of, diſpoſes us to make no Doubt of it. Tis this Prepoſſeſſion; 


alſo, that makes us like Things in the Mode, and the Mays of Speaking 


usd at Court: for the Regard we haue for the Merit and good Graces of 


the Court, makes us love even their Dreſs and manner of Speech, though 
theſe Things have nothing in them poſitively amiable, and ſome ſhort 


time after they become dl agreeable, en Paving — any 


| Change i in ramſerver. 


Thus it is in Architefure, there are Things which Cuſtom 0 renders 
fo agreeable, that we cannot bear to have them otherwiſe, tho they have no 


| Beauyinthemſelves, that muſt infallibly pleaſe, and neceſſarily demand 


Approbation, ſuch as is the Proportion which Capitals generally have with 


their Columns: and there are even ſome Things, which Reaſon and good 


Senſe would render deform'd and diſugrecable, that Cuſtom has made tole- 
rable ſuch as the Situation of Modillious in Pedaments,that of Dentels un- 


der the Modillious, the richneſs of Ornaments in the Doric Cormce, the 
plainneſs of the Ionic, the Poſition of Columns, which ſtood not plum in 
the Porches of the Temples of the Ancients,but inclining towards the all. 

For all theſe things, which ought to give Diſtaſte, as being contrary to 
Reaſon and good Senſe, were firſt born with, becauſe join d with poſitive 

Beauties; and at length became agreeable by Cuſtom, which has even 
had ſi oh Influence on thoſe who may be ſaidto have hadthe Taſte of Ar- 
chuecture, that they have not been able to RG they ſhould be otherwiſe. 


To know how many Rules there are in Architecture for Things which | 


pleaſe, although contrary to Reaſon ; we ought to conſider that the Reaſons 
which ſhould chiefly regulate the Beauty of Architecture, ought to be found- 
ed, either upon the Imitation of Nature, ſuch as is the Correſpondence of 
the Parts of a Column with its whole ; hike as there is between the entire 


Body of a Man, and all its Parts, or upon the Reſemblance that a Fabrict 


may have with the firſt Buildings, that Nature taught Men; or upon the 
 Likeneſsthat the Quarter-rounds, Ogees, Afiragals, and other Members 
Have to the Things from whence the Figures of thoſe Mouldings are talen; 
or, laſtly, upon the Imitation of what is done in particular Arts, as in Car- 
pentry, whence are derived the Freezes, Architraves, and Cornices, with 
Bern ſeveral Members, as Modillions and Mutules. M evertheleſe tis not 


upon : 
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upon theſe Imitations and Reſemblance „ that the Grace aud Beauty of 
all theſe Things depends; for if it were ſo, their greateſt Beauty would 


conf, i in the moſt exact Imitation. Now we do not find that the Pro- 
portions and Figure, which all theſe Things onght to have to make * em 
agreeable, and which cannot be chang d, without giving Diſtaſte, are 

talen exatly from the Proportions and Figure of the Things they repre- 
ſent and imitate. For it is certain that the Capital, which is the Head 


of that Body, the whole Column repreſents, has not the Proportion which 


the Head ought zo have 10 a Body, ſince the more ſquat the Body is, 


the fewer times doth it containthe Length of the Head, and onthe con- 


trary, ibe thickeſt Columns have the loueſt Capitals, and the ſlendereſt 
have the higheſt in Proportion to rhe whole Column, In the ſame man- 
ner, thoſe Columns are generally diſlibd, which neareſt. reſemble the 

Bodies of Trees, which were the Poſts of the firſt Huts that were built; 
and we commonly chuſe to have them ſwelling in the midale, which is 
never ſeen in the Trunks of Trees, for they are gradually tapering tothe. 
Top. Nor would Cornices give greater Satisfaction, did their Members 
more exattly repreſent the Figure and Diſpoſition of the Pieces of Carpen- 
try, from whence they were firſt devisd: for then the Dentels ought to 


Be above the Modiillions, which in Cornices, at the Eaves, repreſent the 


Ends of the Rafters; and the Modillions, which, in the Cornices of Pe- 


duiments, expreſs the Ends of Purlins, ought tc lye ſquare to the ſloping 


Line of the Pediment, as the Purlins do to the Decliwity of the Roof, 
and not perpendicular ro the Entablature, as is generally praclira; and 
laſtly, were the Duarter-rounds to bear a greater Likeneſs io Cheſnuts in 
their prickly Shell, the Ogees to the Waves of a River, and the Aftra- 
gals to a Heel, they would he never the better rehſtyd by the judicious, 


ere alſo requiſite, did Reaſon alone direct our Judgment, that the 


Ionic Cornices ſhould be richer and more adirndthanthe Doric; it be- 


ing but juſt, that a more delicate Order ſhould have more Bree nen 


than that which is more maſſive ; aud in fine, we ſhonld never be able 
zo ſuffer, as they did formerly, the Columns to be ſet leaning of one fide, 


had not Cuſtom made tolerable a Thing in ſelf ſo comrary to Reaſon. 


Neither the Imitation of Narure, nor Reaſon, nor good Senſe, | are then 
FY Foundation of thoſe Beanies, which we fancy we ſeet in the Proportion, 


Drier ann _ of —— * a Column; and it is — 70 aff, n 
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an ck Cauſe of their Agteeableneſi,, than Cuſtom.” Ho that thoſe who 
firſt invented theſe Proportions, having ſcarce any other Rule than their 
Fancy, according as that has chang d, new Proportions have been introdu- 
ced, which likewiſe pleaſe in their turn. Thus the Proportion of the Corin- 
thian Capital, which was counted beautiful by the Greeks, was not appro- 
vedoſ by the Romans, the former allowing only the Diameter of the Cu- 
lumn for.uts'Height, andthe latter having added a. fixth part more. I 
nor very well, it may be ſaid that whentheRomans . the Height 
of this Capital, they did it with Reaſon, for that it makes room to give 


the Stalks and Colutes a more agreeable turn than cbuld be done, where 
ibe Capital was ſhort and wide. Aud tis on this account that the Capi- 


zals of the great Columus, of the Front of the Louvre, are made even 
higher than thoſe of the Pantheon, after the Example of Michael Ange- 
lo, 00 in the Capitol, at Rome, has made them ſtill higher than they are 
at the Louvre. But this ouly ſhews, that the Taſte of thoſe Architecis, 


who have approv'd, or Ho Hill approve the Proportion, whichthe Greeks 


gave their. Corinthian Capitals, ought to be charg'd upon ſome other 


Principles than that fa Beauty, poſts tive, convincing,and amiable in itſelf, 


exiſting in be. thing as uch, that is, as having this very Proportion; 
and that- it is difficult to find any other Reaſon for this: Efteem, than Cu/= 


1X 


vom and Hrepeſſelſi don. Tconfeſs, indeed, this Prepaſſe Mie on, aswas ſaid 


before, is founded on an infinite number of Beauties, convincing, poſitive 
and rational, which meeting together in Work with this Proportion, have 
been able to render it ſograceful,tho' the Proportion contributed nothing to 
its Beauty, that the juſt Eſteem Men have had for the entire M. ork, has 
made them likewiſe Aangly reſpect all the Parts which compoſe it. 


Tzus is fell out in the firſt Warks of ArchiteFure, where the Richneſs of 
the Materials,zhe Grandeur the Magnificence and Delicacy of the Mor. 


- manſhip the ymmetry,that i is, the quality and juſt Correſpondence which 
the Partshave eachto other, in keeping the ſame Order and Situation, the 
good Judgment in things capable of it, and where other evident Reaſons of 
Beauty were found, the Structures appear d ſo beautiful, and gain d ſuch 


Admiration and Efteers \that they were judg'd fit to be the Rule and Pat- 


tern of others,and as it was believ d. impolſi ible to add to or alter anything in 

allibeſe foi fine Beauties withow impairing thoſe of thewholeWark:ſathey 

could not imagine, but that the Proportions, , which might really have been 
1 5 otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, das. prejudice io ahr orber Graces; would have produce 


an ill Efed, haddbeybeen alter di. Jai as uben a man ir palſſionate y in 
love with a Face, ibo it has nothing perfecti beautiful but the Complexi. 


on, pe be cunnot help thruking be Nroportiom tbo, fo agreeable, that he 


knows nor hoo belieut ) any Change therzof could render it more charm- 
ing:  forafmuch ae gat Beauty of a Pare making him love the whole, 


AN 


Abe Jove of * m deen mclades chat "of all rhe Parts. 0 cn 


2 \\ WY ; 
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poſative, aud ſoretbatare only arbitrary, ih they ſeem pofrerve through 


prejudice; from which ut is very difficult to guard our ſelves,” Ir alſo true, 
that a Cod judgment is unnd on the Knowledge of both #heſe Beauties; 


but it is certain, har the Knowledge of A erk is moſs proper 


10 form uber we call dright Taft, and *11s that only which diſtinguiſ bes 


trut Archuetts ſrom thoſe that are not ſo; becauſe common Stnſe alone is 


 fufficiemtfor knowing the greateſt part of poſitive Beauties; nor is there any 


great dyficulty in judging that a large Fabrickef Marble, wrought with 
great NVicety and Exatinefs, is handſomer than'a ſmall Building of, rongh- 
hewnStones,where there rraotbing exatHhylevel,Yquare, chor perpendicular. 


 Irrequiies novery great Ability in Architecture, to know that the Court of 
 # Houſe onght nat to be lefs than. the Chambers, thas the Cellars ſhould not 
be lighter» than ibe Staircaſes, and that Columns ought not ro be thicker 
than their Pedeſtals.' But good Senſe can never inform us, that the Baſes 


of Columms ought ta have in Height, neither more nor leſs; than half the 
Diameter of the Columm; that the Modillions and Demel, in Pedaments 


 ſoouldbe perpendicular 1 the Horizon ; that the Demels ought to be un- 


der the Modillions; that the Triglypbs Should have im Breadth half the 
Diameter of rhe Colne, 1 that the Meropes, ſhould be Previſch ſquare. 


1. 1 alſo 70 to conceive that all theſe things might aw had other 
Proportions, without Offence 10 the moſt exquiſite and delicate Senſe; and 
that # is not here, as in the Conſtitution of our Bodies, which, when diſ 
order d, may be Jangeros, tho the ſick perſon knows not the degrees of 
thoſe Qualities which male it ſo. for to be d, please or pleas d with the Pro- 


portions of Architeare, we muſt be mſtrutted by a lon g Obſervation of the 


Rules, which Uſe alone had eftabliſtsd, and of * 2 hich, 83 $ enſe could, ne- 
ver have given us the * Knowledge: as as in the Civil Laws, there are 


eme 
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me which depend on the Mill of abe Legiſlators, and the Tots of = 
7 People, which the natural 1 of ME n not * to us. 


— 
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tions, as was ſaid beſore, approve only of thoſethat are in a Mean be- 
| tween the eos Hæceſſes in the Examples before cited, it doth not follow, 
from theuce, that theſe Exceſſes offeud a judicious Eye, on account of any 
Deformity,that, for a natural and poſitive Reaſon, muſt neceſſarily diſ- 


pleaſe every one, as being comrat'y 70 good Senſe, but only as not being ac- 


cording to that Manner which has us d to pleaſe in the beautiful W, orks 1 
the Ancients, where theſe exce(ſ; ve Proportions are not ord narily en- 
coumred; and where even ibis Manner is not Pleaſi ing ſo much in itſelf, 
as. becauſe 4 vt. 7s. accompanied with other poſitrue, natural and rational 


Beawies, heb, #4 [ 55 ſolprak, make a lwd for company. 


"Bu 88 this Manner, conſiſting, in a FOR canal diſtant from 
the Extremes, obſervable; in the proposd Examples, has not only a La- 

titude, nut: preciſeh, derer mind mubeſe different Works, which, for the 
moſt part, are equally, approv'e 43 but has likewiſe no reaſon in it that 
ſhould require. ſo very nice and preciſe an Exatineſs to make it agreeg- 
ble; and that by conſequence, property ſpeaking, Architecture has no 
Proportions true in hemſthves ; it remains to be examin d, if we can 
eftabliſh thoſe that are probable and likely, founded upon poſitive Rea- 


- ſons, wir departing too jon JN * Wen uſually recemed.” 


The Modern Abit, ln Aoi wrote of the Rules of the 9 Orders 
of Architefure,have treated of this Subjeft twoWays : Some have only col 
lected fromthe Ancient and Modern Works, the moſt illuſtrious and ap- 
proud Examples; and as theſe Works contain diſterent Rules, they 
have contented themſelves with propoſing all, and comparing them 

zogether, without determming ſearce any thing as to the Choice we onght 
to male. Others have 1haught that in this Dwenſity of Opinions of Archi- 
tells, concerning the Proportions whrch ought to be obſerv'd mhe feve- 


ral Members of each Order, it might be permitted them #0 give their. 


| Judgments on thoſe Opinicuis which had all Authors . ſo great, that they 
could not eſtabliſba Lad ( boice: aud bey have. even made ; 710 He Chuple 2 20 


propoſe their own yes Semtiments, as a Rule: For we may ſay, that 


Palladio, 
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- Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, and moſt of the other famous Architects 


have done thus, who have neither been careful, pana fo Wu zbe 


Ancients, nor #0 conform ro the Moderns. 


The De An 10 theſe Far! 16 nevertheleſs commendable, inthat they have 


endeavour'd to eflabliſh certain and determin'd Rules, ro which, Re- 
courſe might always be had for every thing capable of ſuch Deciſion. 


But it were to be wiſh'd, either that ſome one amongſt them had had 
an Authority ſufficient to make ſuch Laws as ſhould have been inviolably 
obſervld ; or that ſuch Rules couldbe found out, that had in themſelves 
Truth fo evident, or at leaſt, ſuch Probabilities and Reaſons as might 
make them preferable zo all others, that have been propos'd ; that one 
way or ather there might be ſomething fix'd, conſtant, and eftabliſh/d in 


Architecture, at leaſt in regard to the Proportions of the froe Orders, 


which would not be very difficult: for theſe Proportions relate to things 
which need no Study, Search, or Diſcovery to be made of them, as there 
does of what concernsthe & trength and 'Convenienty of Buildings, where 
there is certainly room for 4 great many new and very conſi- 


| derable Improvements neither arethey of the Nature of thoſe Proporti- 
ons, requiſite in the M orks of Military Architecture, and inthe making all 
| Sortsof Machines, where the Proportions are of the greateft Importance. 


For*tts certain it Ts: gnifies little to the Beauty of a Building, whether ; in 


the Tonic Order, for inſtauce, the Height of the Demel, in the Cornice, 
be preciſely equal to the ſecond Face of the Architrave ; or whether the 


| Roſernthe Corinthian Capital, deſcends lower than the Abacus ; or whe- 
ther the Volutes, in the Middle, riſe juſt as high asthe Rim of the Vaſe of 


the Capital: for altho' theſe Proportions were obſerv'd by the Ancients, 
andpreſerib'd by Vitruvius, the Moderns have not followed them; and 


there can be no other Cauſe aſſign d for it, than thattheſe Proportions are 
not founded upon neceſſary and poſitive Reaſons, as they are in many o- 


ther Things, as in Fortifications and Machines, where.a Line of Defence, 


for Example, cannot be longer than the reach of the Artillery, nor one 
Arm of a pair of Scales ſhorter than the other, without FONT theſe 


t abſolutely uſeleſs and defettroe. 8 
For this Reaſon, we may confi der the two „Made of rreating of the. 


> the. 
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the only ones that may be made uſe of, and thai there is nothing ought to 
hinder the receiving of a third. To make this plain by a Compariſon I have 
already usd, and which is very natural to the Subject I am now ſpeaking to, 
(wherem the third Manner conſiſts) I ſay, we may imagine that thoſe 
who follow the finſt Manner, do uſt as if in preſcribing the Propor tious of 


a beautiful Face, they ſhould give exactly thoſe of Helena, Andromache, 


Lucretia, or Fauſtina; in which, for Example, the Forehead, the Noſe, 
andthe Space ſrom ihe Noſe tothe Extremny of the Chin,were equal with- 
in a few Minutes,yet differently in each of theſe Faces: Aud that the Archi- 
zefts, who follow the ſecond Manner, do like thoſe, who, giving the Pro- 
portions of a beautiful Face, ſhould allow nineteen Minutes and a half, 
from the Root of the Hair tothe beginning of the Noſe ; twenty Minutes 


aud three quarters, from the beginning of the Noſe to its End, and 


nineteen Minutes and three quarters, from the Extremuty of the Noſe 
zo that of the Chin: and laſtly, the third Manner is to make rheſe Fore 
Spaces equal, by giving each twenty Minutes. 


Thus, to apply this Compariſonto Architeure Fit ſhould be demanded, 
according tothe firſt Method, what ought zo be the Proportion, for Inſtance, 
of the Height of the whole Architrave, in reſpect of the Freeze ; the An- 
ſſtwer would be, That in the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, in the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and almoſt generally, they are equal within few Minutes; 
the Freeze being a ſmall matter the higher, in ſome of theſe r 
and the Architrave in others. If we conſult the ſecond Method, we ſhall 
find that thoſe who lay down Rules for the Proportions we ſpeak of, do 
not vary much from this Equality, but therr Meaſures are ſomewhat 
Aiiſferent fromthoſe of the Ancients, and ſome make them equal in one 
Order, anduot in another. But in following the third Method, we ſhall 
always make them equal in the Ionic, Corinthian and Compoſite. 


Now it is very obvious, that this third Manner is at leaf more eaſy and 
convenient than the others, ſince if it is true, that the one hundred and twen- 


tieth Part of the whole Face added to, or taken from the Forehead, Noſe, 
or Chin, doth not male the Face more or leſs agreeable ; it is likewiſe as 
true, that nothing is more eaſy than to find, imprint and retain in memory, 


the Proportion it ought to have. Ho that if we cannot ſay this Proportion is 


pPreciſely ibe true one, ſince a Face may have all the agreeableneſs bib role, 
withour this very P. Taps > and may be diſagrecable with it, yet i z ought, 
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Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, and moſt of the other . Architects 
have done thus, who have neither been careful, punctually to fellow the 


e nor to conform zo the Moderns. 


The Deſig Zu of theſe latter 16 nevertheleſs commendable, in that Bes have 


Mbabu d to eflabliſh certain and determind Rules, to which, Re- 


courſe might always be had for every thing capable of ſuch Deciſion. 
But it were to be wiſh'd, einher that ſome one amongſt them had had 
an Authority ſufficient io make ſuch Laws as ſhould have been inviolably 


obfero'd ; or that ſuch Rules couldbe found out, that had in themſelves 
Tyuib fo evident, or at leafl, ſuch Probabilities and Reaſons as might 
make them preferable zo all others, that have been propesd ; that one 


way or other there might be ſomething fix d, conſtant, and eſtabliſtod in 
Architecture, at leaſt in regard to the Proportions of the five Orders, 
which would not be very difficult: for theſe Proportions relate to things 
which need no Study, Search, or Diſcovery to be made of them, as there 
does of what concernsthe $i rrength and Conveniency of Buildings, where 


there is certainly room for a great many new and very con jo 


derable Improvements ; neither are they of the Nature of thoſe Proporti- 


| ons, requiſite in the W, orks of Milary Architecture, andinthe making all 
K arts of Machines, where the Proportions are of the greateſt Importance. 


For' tis certain it 77 entfies little to the Beauty of a Building, whether i in 


os Ionic Order, for inflance, the Height of the Demel, in tbe Cornice, 
be preciſely equal to the ſecond Face of the Architrave ; or whether the 


Noſe in the Corinthian Capital, deſcends lower than the Abacus; or whe- 


ther the Volutes, in the Middle, riſe juft as high asthe Rim of the Vaſe of 
the Capital. for altho' theſe Proportions were obſery/d by tht Ancients, 


_ andpreſerid by Vitruvius, the Modetns have not followed them; and 


there can be no other Canſe aſſign d for it, than thattheſe Proportions are 
not founded upon neceſſary and poſitrve Reaſons, as they are in many o- 
ther Things, as in Forti ficatious and Machmes, where a Line of Defence, 
for Example, cannot be longer than the reach of the Artillery, nor one 


Arm of a pair of Scales ſhorter than the ebene ene e theſe 
. Sen uſeleſs an defetivoe. Tad EP DEER. 


For this Reaſon, we may conſs Jer the 2 A of treating of the 


Proportions of the * TERED; a and recerv'd at preſent, as not being 2 
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the only ones that may be made uſe of, and that hw is nothing ought to 
hinder the receiving of a third. To make this plain by a Compariſon [ have 
already usd, and which is very natural to the Subject I am now ſpeaking zo, 
 (wherem the third Manner conſiſts) 1 ſay, we may imagine that thoſe 
_ who follow the firſt Manner, do juſt as if in preſcribing the Proportions of 
a beautiful Face, they ſhould give exaftly thoſe of Helena, Andromache, 
Lucretia, or Fauſtina; in which, for Example, the Forehead, the Noſe, 
and the Space fromthe Noſe tothe Extremity of the Chin, wer equal with- 
in a fewMinutes,yet differently in each of theſe Faces: Audthat the Archi- 
tecls, who follow the ſecond Manner, do like thoſe, who, grving the Pro- 
portions of a beautiful Face, ſhould allow nineteen Minutes and a half, 
from the Root of the Hair tothe beginning of the Noſe ; twenty Minutes 
aud three quarters, from the beginning of the Noſe to its End, and 
nineteen Minutes and three quarters, from the Extremity of the Noſe 
10 that of the Chin: and laſtly, the third Manner is to make 3 three 
Spaces equal, by giving each twenty Minutes. 


Thus, to apply this Compariſon to Architecture „Fit 22 be demanded, 
according to the firſt Method, what ought to be the Proportion, for Inſtance, 
of the Height of the whole Architrave, in reſpect of the Freeze ; the An- 


Marcellus, 1 almoſt generally, they are aan} within few Minutes; 

the Freeze being a ſmall matter the higher, in ſome of theſe Redricks, 
and the Architrave in others. If we conſult the ſecond Method, we ſhall 
find that thoſe who lay down Rules for the Proportions we ſpeak of, do 
not vary much from this Equality, but their Meaſures are ſomewhat 
different from thoſe of the Ancients, and ſome make them equal in one 
Order, andnot in another. But in following the third Method, we ſhall 


always make them equal in the Ionic, Corinthian aud Com polite. 


Node it 15 very obvious, that this third Manner is at leaſt more eaſy and 
condenient than the others, ſince if it is true, that the one hundred and ten- 


0 0 
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zieth Part of the whole Face added to, or tales from the Forehead, Noſe, 


or Chin, doth not make the Face more or leſs agreeable ; it is lkewiſe as 
true, that nothing is more eaſy than to find, i imprint and retain in memory, 
the Proportion it ought to have. Go that if we cannot ſay this Proportion is 
preciſely the true one, ſince a Face may have all the agreeableneſs 5 poſſib, ble, 
without thisvery Proportion, and. may be al, {agreeable with it, yet it ? ought, 


1 | at 
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at haf, 10 be efteem'd the moſt libely, fence it is founded upon a poſitive 
Reaſon, which is the Regularity of the Diviſion of the Whole, into three 


equal Parts. This Method is that which the Ancients follow'd, and that 
Vitruvius made uſe of, in the Explanation of the Proportions he has given, 


where he always proceeds by methodical Diviſions, caſy to be retain d; and 
this Way was left off by the Moderns, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they 


found they could not accomodate it to the irregular Meaſures that are in 
the Members of the noble Remains of Antiquity, which are found very 


different from what Vitruvius hath leftus : ſo that they would have been 


_ obligd to alter them, in ſome meaſure, 1b reduce them to the regular 


Proportions, which this Method requires and yet the greateſt part of Ar- 


chuetts are perſuaded that theſe Works would have loſt all their Beauiy, 
if one Minute only had been taken from, or added to, any of the Members, 
other than what the admirable Artiſts of Antiquity afſign'd them. 


For tis hardly to be imagin d what a ſuperſltious R 2 Architefs 
have for thoſe Works we call Antique, mwhich, they admire every thing, 
but principally the Myſtery of their Proportions, which they are pleas dio © 
contemplate with a profound Reſpett, without daring ſo much as to under- 


tal an Inquiry into the Reafons,why the Dimenſions of a Moulding were 
not a lntle leſſer or greater; which is a Thing, we may well preſume, 


was unknown, even to thoſe that made them. This would not be fo 
range, were we aſſur dthat the Proportions,we ſee in theſe Waorks,were 
not alter d, and ſomewhat different from thoſe which the firſt Inventors of 
Archnefture eftabhiſÞ'd ; or were we of the Opinion of Villalpandus, who 
pretends that God, by a particular Inſpiration, taught alltheſe Propor- 


rꝛions to the Architefts of Solomon's 7 emple, andthat the Greeks, whom 


we efteem the Inventors, learn d them only, from theſe Architects. 


It is true, however, that this exceſſive Reſpeci, Architects have for the 
Antique, wh:ch is common to them with the moſt part of thoſe that make 
Profeſſion of humane Science, whoſe Opinion is, that there is nothing made 
now, comparable with thoſe of the Ancients, takes it Riſe, as unreaſona- 
ble as it is, from that true Reſpett which is due 10 holy things. It is well 


| known, that the Barbarity of the latter Ages, inthe cruel War made upon 


allthe Sciences, which totally extirpated them,Theology only excepted, was 
| * Reaſon that what little Learning remain d havmeg taken Sanfuary in 
the 
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the Chiſters, ingenious and inquiſitive Perſons, were oblig'dto ſearch thoſe 
Places for the Subjett of all curious Knowledge,as well of Antiquity as of 
Nature, and there exerciſe themſelves in the Art of Reaſoning and Inform- 
mg their Judgment. But this Art, which, in its own Nature, is equally 
proper for all the Sciences, not having beenusd, during ſo long a time, by 
any but Divines, whoſe Sentiments are entirely captivated and Juljectedto 
ancient Deciſions, had ſo loſt the Habit of uſing that Liberty,which is ne- 

_ ceſſary in curious Reſearches, that ſeveral Ages were paſt before we were 
able to reaſon in humane Sciences, otherwiſe than is done in Divinity. And 
this was the Reaſon why formerly the Learned had no other Aim in their 

| Studres, than to find out the Opinion of the Ancients, accounting it far 
greater Honour to have found the true Sence of a Text of Ariſtotle, than 
zo have diſcover d the Truth of the Thing treated of in that Text. 


This Spirt of & ubmiſſi on in the Manner of learning and ircating of the | 
Sciences and Arts, is ſonurs d up, and fortified, by the natural Docilty of 
Men of Letters, that'tis very difficult to lay it aſide ; and we can hardly 
accuſtom ourſelves to make that Diflinftion which e is, letween the Re- 

fpedt due to Things ſacred, and to rbaſè that are not ſo; which we may be 

permitted to examine, criticiae upon, and cenſure with modeſty, when 
we endeavour to find out the Truth; and in which, we contemplate no 
Myſteries, of lite Nature with thoſe that Religion propoſes to us, and 
which we wonder not, in the leaſt, io find incomprehenſible. _ 


As Architecture, as well as Painting and, culprure, has been often hand- 
led by Men of Letters, ſo it has been govern'd by this Humour more than 
the other Arts; they have taken alltherr Arguments from Authority, i- 
magining that the Authors of the admirable Works of Antiquity, did no- 
thing but for good Reaſons, though we caunot find then out. 


But thoſe who will not allow that the Rab which cauſe thoſe beautiful 
Works to be admir d, are mcomprehenſible, after having exam d all that 
belongs to this Subject, and been inſtructed by the moſt able Perſons ; will 
be convinC'd, if they conſult good Senſe, that tis no great Abſurdiny tothmk 

that thoſe Things, for which no Reaſon can be found,are really without any 
that contributes to theirBeauty and that they have no other Foundation than 
Chance, and the Humour of the Workmen, who ſought for no Reaſon to 
guide 
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aide them in the Determination of thoſe things, the P nine 1 
which, was of no Importance. | 


> I { know very well, that, notwithſlanding all I can ſay, this Propo/5- 
| tion will hardly go down, but will paſs for a Paradox that may probably 
meet with much Oppoſition, and that even from ſome well-meaning Per- 
ſous, who ſincerely believe that the Glory of Antiquity lies at Stake, which 
they are fond of having reputed infallible, and inimitable, po bly be- 
cauſe they have never ſufficiently ſtudied the Point, and many others 
may rhinb themſelves concern d, who know very well what they do, when 
they make uſe of this blind Reſpe# for the Works of Antiquity, 20 coe. 
ceal the Deſire they have, that the things of their Profeſſion ſhould ſeem 
70 have Myſfteries, of which, they themſelves are the only Expoſe tors. 


Bi as my Intention is not, even though I ſhould prove and demonſtrate 
this Paradox, to make any other Advantage of it, than to get leave to 
change ſome Proportions, which differ from the Antique: in Things onl in- 
conſiderable, aud of ſmall Importance; I hope i it will not be taken amiſs, 
eſpecially having declar d that I admite and reſpect the Works of the 
Antique Architecture, as they really deſerve, and if I ſpeak of them 
differently from others, my Deſign is only to obviate ſome Objettins, 
which the too ſcrupulous Admirers of paſt Ages may make to me, upon 
the Inconvenience they find in not following, in every thing, the Ex- 

amples of theſe great Maſters, and upon the Danger I expoſe my ſelf 
Was of not being credited 5 wha? 7 Propoſe m _ | 


he thoſe that * not DD, 70 wrangle, nor make an all Uſe of the 
Authority of Antiquity, will not employ its Power in things needleſs, as 
the Bigneſs of an Aftragal, the height of a Corona, or the exact Di- 
menſions of a Dentel; the Preciſeneſi of theſe Proportions not being that 
which makes the Beauty of the Antique, nor the Change of them, of 
an Importance comparable to that of having the Proportions truly ad- 
juſted, in all the. Members, of which the Orders are re for the 
eftabli omg < an eaſie e and convenient Method. | = 


4 70 the Sulcef of my ee 7 is * not og; oY Tall, not 23 much 
concerts, at the Misforune, We the ſame rat has Befallen the moſt illu- 
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ftrious perſons, ſince neither Hermogenes, Callimachus, Philo, Cleſi- 
phon, Meragenes, Vitruvius, Palladio nor Scamozzi, with all their 


great Ability, could obtain. ſuch Approbation as to have their Prece pts re- 


xvii 


ceivd for Rules of the Proportions of Architecture. If it be objected 5 


that the Method I propoſe, ſhould is even be approvd, was not any thing 
at Hculi to be found out; that I make little or no Alteration in the Propor- 
tions; and that there ts ee any of them but whats found in ſome of the 


. "wn TH of the Ancients and Moderns; I freely own' ] have invented no | 


new Proportions : but this is my S ane , that I have no other Deſign, 


in this Mort, than to ſhew that, without Offence to the Idea Arcbitecis have f 


of the Proportions of each Member they may be reduc'dio Meaſures eaſi- 
ty commenſurable, with I call probable, ibere being agreat Reaſontothink, 
bat the firſt Inventors of the Proportions of each Order did not make them 
ſuch as we find in the Antique, where they only come near theſe Meaſures 
eaſily commenſurable ; but that they made them actuallyjuſt, andthat, for 


Inſtance, tbey gave nottheCorinthianColumn nine Diameters and an hall; 


 foxteen Minutes and an half, as it is in tbe Porch of the Pantheon; nor 
zen Diamerer: eleven Minutes, as / IS in the three Columns of the "= 
Romanum: but that they made them exacil ſometimes nine Diameters 
and an half, ſometimes ten; and that the Negligence of the Workmen of 
the Antique Remains, is the only real Cauſe of the Defet in theſe Propor- 


tons that they are not  exall ly according to the true ones, which, it's reaſon 


able zo believe were eftabll D 2 the firft Inventors of ArchireAure. ; 


Ido not 72 what can be ſaid againſt this Opinion! becauſe I. neither know, 
nor believe it poſſible for any one to thſcover zheReaſons which induced Ar- 
chitects to uſe broken and difficult Proportions without any Neceſſity, and 


to affect the changing of the Ancient ones, which were eaſie, conſiſting of 


entire Numbers. Why, for Example, the Ancients, before Vitruvius, 
having always given zo the Plinth of the Attic Baſe, the thirdof the whole 
_ Baſe, the Architect of the Theatre of Marcellus, ſhould add one Minute 


and a quarter ro this third which is of ten Minutes; and by, the Aneients 


having always made the Doric Architrave equaltotheSem;diameter of the 


Column, the Archizect of the Baths of Diocletian ; ſhould think fit to add . 
ll fifth Part more, and Scamozzi a ſixth, and in fine, upon what myſle- 


rious Account it is, that, in the Porch ofthe Pantheon, there are ſcarcely 
found to Columns of the ſame Diameter. Nor do I believe: it poſſible to 


(e) ; gueſs. 
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giteſt why Scamolnl bar affigyd in his Ordonance of Mhchineurs, 
Proportions} ho intricate, that 'trs not 82 3 zo rH, but _ | 
W comprehend rem. | 


OLA 


1 may ſoy then, that 57 the — of 8 her the 3 
ps „ines Vitruvius, have iutroduc d, are without any Reaſon, that 


it known do I have. cauſe'to thmk, thoſe, which I propoſe, will ap- 


peur tale ſoundedugon char and evident Reaſons, ſuch as the 3 inefs 


of mating aud remembring the Divifeons : and that what I add new, is 
net Jo muh to correct the Antique as ta endeavont to re-eſtabliſh i it in 


in prifline-PerſeGion, which ] do not pretend to do by my cun Autho- 


rity, wor. by any Kuowledge peculiar to my ſelf, but always grounding 


1 my Sentimeuts an fame Examples taken from the Antique Horks, or 


from approved Wruers; and rarely making uſe of Reaſons and e 
Jedi urcs, which; Previtege, however, 1 think ſhould not be denied me, 
in regard I propefe them with an entire Subnnſſion to the oo 


| __ wall be at the Hauri examine then; 


. lier all, my Opinion is, that if the N. — we * if the An tique, 


| are ile the Book from whence we mull learn the Proportion of Archite- 5 


Hare, ibeſe Words are not the Originals made by the firſt and real Authors, 
but only Copies di 4 Hering from: one anather, and of u which ſome are  Jaithful 


and correct, i in one thing, gud. ſome 7 in another /o that, in Archae- 


Jure, to reſtore the true Senſe of the Text, if I may ſo ſpeak, it's nece/- 
faryto ſearchibeſe different Copies, which being approv'd Works, muſt 
each contain ſomething, correct and yfaubful, the Choice of which ought 
1 00 20 be . upon the 8 of e ons, not rler 


. & i. 4 


. as 10 any a "__ may 10 WJ than the W orks Wu the An- 
hk are defective Copies, and di ferent from the firſt Oraginals,as to Pro- 
portions, Thelieve that is 22 zemly made our to bo juſt and allowable, by 
theReaſons andConjertures throughout thisPreface, wherein have endo- 


 vour dio prove that the Beawy ofrhe Antique Forks, as admirable as ich, 


i not ſa Heient zo make us cbnclule, tbat the true Proportions were obſerv'd 
in ibem, having ftw that the Beauty of Structures does not conſiſt in the 
Exactne/3oftheſe Hue Props rtions, fince*tis plain, fomething may be omit- | 

ted withenr impairing'theB 2 0 f rhe ork; andi poſſible that were 

theſe 


\ 


T 2 : \ : | Fr e 
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a true Proportions: obere d, it miglbt noi 8 agreeable if = | 
flitute of other Parts, in which, be geal Beauty, conſiſts Tuch as, a- 
mong ſt other things, are the Mauner of deſcribing agzeeably the Qut-lines 
and Profils, and vhe' Ars of diſputing with Judgment, all the Parts 
that make the Characters of the ſeveral Orders: hb is, .&6 has been 
faid, the ſecond Part, which being join'd wth e Ge 
n all that — 10 the. Raa of ere. An ee 
Aſier W plan's bas _ Reaſon 1 8 te 
1 I have taleu to propeſe ſome Change iu the Proparitqns of the 
Orders, aud reſerumg for the Follbwwing Treauſe, the Partuulars of each 
Alteration ; it remains, that I give the Reaſons, why I change ſomeehing 
' likewiſe in the CharaBers which diſtinguiſb the Orders; which. is full a 
greater Licence thanthat which touches Proportions, becauſe this Change 
is moſt eaſily di ſcover'd, the Eye ue, 9 Rule or Sree @ 
being ego of perceiving 2: 


* Thoſe that are of Opinion W is no ease can fic aky — 1 
theſe Nules, which they ſuppoſe were eftabl;/Þd bythe Ancients, may alfo 
tate the Liberiy to doris my Arguments, aud conſure the Raſhneſs of ally 

Deſign: but I makeno Appeal to fach, there being no diſputing iththoſe 
that deny Principles; and I hold is for one of #he chief in Arobite urs, 
as well as in all other Arts, that none of them being brought io rb higheſt 
Perfection, there is cauſe zo think, that, if that be unattainable, C may, 

at leaſt, approach nearer to is by diligent Search; andthoſe whobeheve it 


not impoſſible, ought rather #0 8 70 it than N ber are * 
5 of the n g | 


* 


| The Orders of eee are eee in e of, W ark, aber int | 
Struftures built actually for Service, ſuch as Churches, Palaces; and other 
publick and i private Buildings, which require Ornaments and Magnifi- 
cence ; or in hiftorical Repreſentations , where there i is need of Archite- 
dure, ſuch as are made in Painting, Sculpture, or in the Meckines of 
. Theatres, Entries of Princes, B Why py Carrauſek, In Performances of 
this latter 9 art, tis certain the Ancient Architect us e ought punGually 
to be followed i in all; its particular. Gircumſtances, and that fer luſtance, 
: a ee, 7 the wWoryef. Thelen, er of. Pericles, if the Doric 


Order 
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Order 10 be made uſe of, the Columns. ſhould haveno Baſes; if the ſonic, | 
the great Torus ought to be on the"uppermoſt part of the Baſe, and if 
he Corinthian be empliyed, the Capital ought ro be ſquat, the Abacus 
ſharp at the Horns, andthe Cortiice without Modillions. But when we 
aeſign an Order for a Building, noto to be erected, I do not think ſo ſcru- 
 pulous an Imitation of the Antique a be neceſſary, and as we could not 
approve ibe Deſign of an Artiſt," who, in writing the Words of a Medal 
of the King, or an Inſcription dated in ſixteen hundredeighty three, ſhould 
uſe the ſam# Characters we ſee on the Antique Roman Medals, which 
are Aiſferent, and have nothing of the Beauty of the Roman Characlers, 
now fo much improvd and in uſe; ſo I think we ought not 10 blame 
an Arcbireꝶ who curiouſly obſerves and follows the Changes which the 
moſt Hul in bis Art have oor with 3 and Judg ment, and 


even with "Approbation. 1 


¶bere are none of thoſe who = wrote of the Orders of 4 Architecture, 
that have not added and corrected ſomething in what they pretend the 
Ancients efabli/h'd, as Rules and Laws inviolable : and theſe Wruers, 
who, "except Vitruvius, are all Moderns, have followedthe Examples of 
#be Ancients themſelves;who, infleadof Books, have left us Works of Ar- 
chitetture; in which every one bas put ſomewhat of his own Invention. 
Now theſe Novelties have been always conſider d as the Effect of that 
Paint and Study, which/Perſons of an inventive Genius have taken for 
completing/thoſe things which the Ancients left with ſome I. mperfection : 
for tho ſome of theſe. Innovation have not met with Approbation; there 
are, nevertheleſs, ſo great a number receiv' d and follow'd, even in things 
very conſiderable, as plainly ſhew, that Alterations of this kind, are, 
in themſelves, not only no raſh undertaking, but even, that a Change 
for the better, is no ſuch difficult thing, as the poſs onate. Admirers 7 
Antiquity would male us believe. | | 


The Baſes we call Tonic, which were the ay onesinuſe, e the 
" Ancients, for all the Orders that had Baſes, were ſo generally diflied by 
the Architects that came after Vitruvius, that they ſcarcelye ever made uſe 
| of them. Thelonic Capital has been found inconvenient and diſagrecable 
' by Change of Taſte ſo univerſal, that there is no Room to doubt but the 
Diſtile of it has ſome Foundation in Reaſon. Thelonic Capital, which 


Scamozzi has ſubſtitutel of bis own Invention, — of the Antique, 
| has 
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has not __ been 7 well recti d, that, at preſent, ſcarce auy other is made 


to this Order; but our Architefs, ſince Scamozzi, have introduc'd Al 
terations in this Capital, which have brought it much nearer Perfection, 


as ſhall be explam'd in its proper Place. The ſame may be ſaid of the 


Compoſite Capital, which is na other than the Corinthian Capital cor- 
rected ae redreſs d: for that. too has lately receivd the Perſection it 
wanted, not only in the 1 But alſo in all the an Authors 
w_ have pa of the Ort. | 0 


7 may, then, have reaſon to hope, that my Deſi Jen, in biel, 34 which, 
to many, may ſeem ſomewhat tos daring, will uot appear altogether ſo raſh 


an Undertaking, to thoſe who conſider that I propaſe nothing which has not 


illuſtrious Examples and Authors, If any one, for this Reafon, pretend to 
ſay that my Bool contains nothing new, ſince the Changes, as well in the 
Proportions, as in the Characters of the Orders, have been praft;s din all 
times; I readily grant it, and declare, that my Aim is only to extend this 
Change a litile further than has been hitherto done; to. ſee f, by attempt- 
zing to perſivade thoſe of more Knowledge and a greater Genius, than I 


have, to endeavour the good Succeſs of a Deſign ſo uſeful aud reaſonable, 


I might be the cauſe of giving the Rules of Architecture, that Preciſe- 


| meſs, Perfection, and Eaſi neſs 10 be remembred, which they wanted.” 


This W, ork is droided into two Bid? [+ hb firſt, I lay downthe ge- 


neral Rules of the Proportions common to all the Orders, ſuchax, are tboſe. 


of the Entablatures, the Heights of Columns, Pedeftals, &c. 


o that 


theſe Meaſures are either equal, as inthe Height of all the Entablatures, 5 


or that they go increaſing by equal Proportians: In ibe ſecond Part, I de- 
termine the $1ze and particular Characters of the Members,of which, the 
Columns, in all the Orders, are compos d; which I do by the Examples 


I produce, both of Antique Warks, and Modern Writers. Now, tho 


the Truth of what I mention of the Antique, be a Thing more difficult to 
be prov'd, thanwhat I have taken from the Moderns, the Book which 
Monſ. Deſgodets has lately printed of the Ancient Buildings of 


Rome, will be a great Aſſiſtance to ſuch Readers as are curious to be 
inſtructed in theſe things, as it was very ſerviceable to me in finding 
preciſely the different Proportions, which that Architect has taken with 


the greateſt Exacmeſs. 
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2 Ordnance, and an Order of — 16. 


RDONAN CE, according. to Vitru- 
wins, is that which regulates the Size of 
all the Parts of a Building, with reſpect 
to their Uſe. Now, by the Parts of a 
Building, are underſtood, not only che 
Pieces, of which it is compos d, ſuch as 
a Court, a Veſtible, or a Hall; but al- 
ſo thoſe which 80 to the Conſtruction 
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in which « are e compiehended the Pedeſtal, the Column, and the En- 
tablature, conſiſting of the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice, which 


are all J treat of here, and of which, Ordonatice directs the Pro- 


portions, giving each, Dimenſions proper to the Uſes for which 
dehign d; as that of Song more or ; tals Ms and. fit to 


th 
7 e - 0 ſuſtain 


2 The Ordmance of ihe Part J. 


Cuar l füſtain 3 gent we ht or re or leſs ple of receiving thoſe 
delicate Ornaments, e ture or Mouldings, wherewith 
they may be cnrieh'd<= Ir The: Ornaments and Imbelliſhments be- 

long alto to the&Qrdonance3.a 
gers, to deſign and regulyte/th „e Orders, than the Proportions do; 
in . however, according 11-568 3 the 9 45 — Dit- 
Ax Jeter of Archite dure then, b. 
the Ordonance, when it prater be k A — 4 of 1 intire G "x 0 
lumns;*and determines the Figure. of certain Parts which are pro- 
per to them, according to the different f ions Which they 
have. The Proportions of Eolymns, take their Differences from 
their Herghts, greater or leſſer, compar d to their Thickneſs ; and 
the Form of the particular Members, proper to their Propor: tion, 
takes its Differences from the Plaingels, or Richneſs, of the Orna- 
ments of their Capitals, of their Baſes, of their Flutings, andof 
the Modillions, or Mut les, w ch are in their Cornices. | 
Tavs, in the three Orders of the Antremss, which are the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian; the Doric, which is the moſt maſſy, has, in 
all its Parts, a Groſſnelß and Plainneſs, that diſtinguiſhes it from | 
the others: for its Capital has neither Volutes, nor Leaves, nor 
Stalks : the Baſe, when it has one, is compos d of very thick Tores, 
without Aſtragals, and with only one Scotia; its Flutings are 
9 flat, and fewer in number than in the other Orders, and its Mu- 
tules are no more than a plain Block, without any Seroul or Fo- 
liage. On the contrary, the Corinthian has, in its Capital, ſeveral 
delicate Oinaments;whil Sculpture beſtowson it, cutting twaRows ᷣõ'g 
of Leaves, from which proceed Stems or Stalks cover d by-Volutes: 
its Baſe is itirich'd-with-two Aſtragals, and a double Ses: : its 
Modillions are delicately 'carv'd in Scrouls, adorn'd with Leaves, 
like thoſe of the Capital. The Ornaments, of the Donic Order, 
hold a' Mean between tlie Extremes of the two others; its Baſe has 
ving no Torũs next the Plinth, its Capital no Leaves, and! its Cor- 
nice only Dentals inſtead of Modillions. 
TE Moderus have added to the three C Orders of the Arciews, _ 
others, whoſe Ordonance they have regulated, in proportion to 
LT that of the- Ancient Orders, for they have made one whictr they call 
5 the Tuſcan, more groſs und plain even than the Doric, and one 
| calld the Compoſite, Which they have made more compounded than 
4 ä Corinthian, its Capital being made up of that of the Cormthian, 
| Whence it has its Leaves, and of that of the Ionic, of which it 155 
borrow'd the Volutes, as we may fay, that the Corinthian is com- 
pos d of the Ionic, whence it has the two Scotias, and the Aſtragals, 
In its Baſe, and of che Doric, having, 1 in its Capital, a Neck or Vaſe, 
F which 
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which is not in the Tonic. Theſe two Orders are taken from Vitru- 


dur, who has preſcrib'd the Proportions of the Twſcan, but has not 
put it into the Number of the Orders ; and who has given the In- 
vention of the Compoſite, when he ſays that the Capital of the Co- 


rinthian Column, may be chang d into it, by making one, whoſe 


Parts ſhould be taken from the Ionic and Corinthian Capitals: but he 


ſays further, that this Change of the Capital, ought not to eſta- 


bliſh a new Order, becauſe the Proportion of the Column is not 
chang'd ; this Capital being of the lame Height with that of the 


Corinthian, which makes an Order different from the Jome, by rea- 
ſon its Colt, Teſs than the Corinthian, renders the whole Column 
By 


ſhorter. By which, we nm ran that; according to Vuruvi- 


—— 


us, the Proportion is more eſſential to determine the Orders, than 


are the particular Characters of the Figure of their Parts. 
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. II. 


07 the M eaſure which us to ate the | Projrt: 
ons of the Orders. 


12 R determining the Meafures, which 
make the Proportions of the Members, 
whereof Columns are compos d, and 
in which, conſiſts the principal Diffe- 
rence of the Orders; Architects have 
made uſe of two Ways. The firſt is, 
chat they take a fix d and certain Mea- 

Ui 7 ſure which is either mean, or very ſmall, 

they uſe the Mean, which is the Diame- 

one Fart ef. the Column, calld a Module, when 

11 weld: reg ate ſuch Mealures, as much exceed that of the 
Diameter or Module; as for exatnple, in taking eight or nine Dia- 
meters for the Height of the Column, and two, three or four, for 
the Intercolumnation. The ſmalleſt Meaſure, which is call'd a 
Part or Minute! which is. uſually the fixtieth Part of the Mo- 
dule, is made uſe of to 5 — thoſe Meaſures that are leſs 
than the Module z as in giving ten Minutes to the Plinth of the 

Attic Baſe, ſeven and a 8 to the e Torus, five to the 

lefler, Oc. Ef * "Wh. ET. . 

In the ſecond Method, Ps 9 uſe mas of OR nor of 
other certain and ftated Portions" of the Module, but the Module, 
or other Meaſures, determin'd by the Module or other wile, is divi- 
ded into as many equal Parts as is neceſſary: thus the Height * 

tic 


. 
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Attic Baſe, which is the halt the Module, i is divided ith into PERM | 
to have the Height ofthe Plinth, or into four, for that of the great- 
er er Torus, or into fix for that of the leſſer. eh 
Bor theſe Manners have been practis d, as well by the Antient 
as Modern Atchitects: but the ſecond, which the Ancients generally 
_ uſed, is, in my Opinion, preferable to the other, not ſo much 
for that it always ſuppoſes the Relation, which the whole has to its 
Parts; for I do not think that any thing ariſes from thence, that 
can affect the Eye with Delight, there being nothing properly, but 
the Agreement of Order, or Equality, that can be pleafing to the 
Sight, becauſe, other Proportions are not-alike obvious to it. But 
that which think the Method of the Alucients the better for, is the 
Help it affords the Memory to retain the Meaſures, becauſe it is 
founded upon a Reaſon, capable of producing what we call Re- 
membrance, whoſe Effect is much more certain than thatof the bare 
Apprehenſion of the Memory. For, when we once know that the 
third Part of the Attic Baſe is the Height of its Plinth, the fourth 
Part that of its under Torus, and the fixth Part that of the other 
: Torus, tis almoſt impoſſible to forget the Proportions of this Baſe; 
But it is not ſo of the ten, ſeven and a half, and five Minutes, 
which are the Meaſures of the Parts of this Baſe ; by reaſon the 
Proportions, that theſe Numbers have one to the other, are no 
otherwiſe known, and eaſie to be retain d in Memory, than be- 
cauſe ten is the third Part, ſeven and a half the fourth, and five 
the ſixth Part of thirty Minutes, which is the Height of the whole 
_ Baſe. 
_ _Warar has oblig'd the Moderns always t to make uſe of the ſame 
Minutes, is the N eceſſity, they often had, to denote Meaſures that 
hold no Porportion, either wh the Mealure of the intire Module, 
or that of the other Parts; as when the Plinth of the Attic Baſe, 
inftead of ten Minutes has but nine and a ha f, or when it has ten 
and a half: and thus they were oblig'd to do, becauſe they only 
propos'd to give the Meaſures of the Works that remain of the 4:- 
cients, which, probably, not being the true Originals, had not that 


- juſt Preciſeneſs of Proportions, whichthe firſt Inventers gave them, 


there not being any Appearance of Reaſon, why they ſhould come 
ſo near a juſt Diviſion, without making it exact. 
As I intend not, in this Work, to lay down the 88 
otherwiſe than by Meaſures, which have all relation each toother, 
and to come, as near as poffible, to the true ones eſtabliſn d by the 
Anciets ; 1 ſhall ule, no other than their Manner of Meaſuring. 
As Vitruwius, then, in the Doric Order, has leſſend the Module, 
which, in the other Orders, is the Diameter of the lower Part of 
the Column; and has reduc'd this A Module to a mean one, 
| | 7 which 
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Cie. I. which is the Half: Diameter; L here Manent che Module to the 


third. Part for the ſame Reaſon Hitruuius had, namely, the Conve 
niency of determining thereby feveral Meaſures without a Fractionʒ 
for in the Doric Order, beſides that the Height of the Baſe, as in 
the other Orders, 218) determin'd-by one of theſe mean Modules; 


the ſame Module giyes likewiſe the Heights of the e Capital, Archi- 


trave, Triglyphs, and Metops: But our little Module, taken from 
the third of the Diameter of the lower Part of the Column, has 
Uſes much more extenſive; for by this, the Heights of Pedeſtals, 
of Columns, and ef Entablatutes, in all the Orders, are deter- 
min'd without a Fract ion. | 
As then, the great Module, Which is che e of the Co- 
lumn, has fixty Mimites, and the mean Module thirty, our little 
Module has twenty; ſo that the great Module contains three little 
ones ; the mean Module one and a half, two great Modules make 
ſix little e two mean e Tg wy ——_4 be 1 A 
| the to. ing abt . ech ei | | 
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Wu a r is uſually call'd a Part, which is the thirtieth Part of the 
Semi - diameter of the Column, Mall, in this Treatiſe, be always 
| calld a Minuet, to avoid any doubt, which the Name of Part 
might occafion, becauſe it ſignifies here, not à certain pf a 
as the Name of Minute implies; but a 


Third, a Fifth, Vc. of another Part. 
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Gn A P. III. 


| of the Sw: 8 of the three principal Parts of 


ent! re Columns. 


H E entire Gn in every Order, are 
compos d of three principal Parts, which 
are the Pedeſtal, the Column, and the 
Entablature. Each of theſe Parts is a- 
gain compos d of three others: The Pe- 


and its Cornice. The Column has its 
Baſe, its Shaft, and its Capital: And 
the Entablature conſiſts of the Archi- 
trave, Pee and Cornice. The Hei ghts of theſe three principal 
entire Parts, are determin'd by a certain Number of the little Mo- 
dules; for as the Entablatures, in all the Orders, are always equal 
according to my Suppoſition, each has fix little Modules, which 
make two Diameters, or great Modules. But the Height of the 
Pedeſtal, being different in each Order, as well as that of the Co- 
lumn, theſe Parts always go increafing by. equal Proportions, ac- 
cording as the Orders are lighter, and leſs maſſive. This Augmen- 


tation is conſtantly of one Module, in the Pedeſtals ; and of two 
in the Columns, So that the Tuſcan Pedeſtal, which is equal to its 


Entablature, has fix Modules, the Doric ſeven, the Ionic eight, the 
Cormthian nine, and the Compoſite ten. 


So likewiſe the Columns, with their Baſe and Capital, having 


their Augmentation, as I ſaid before, of two Modules, it follows 


* the 1. Nen, having twenty-two Modules, the Doric has twenty- 
four 


deſtal having its Baſe, its Die or Trunc, 
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four, the Toi twenty-ſix, the Corinthian twenty-eight, and the Com- 


Fe ite thi 


LAs Lv, the Proportions of the three Parts, which compoſe 
the Pedeſtals, are alſo equal in all the Orders, for the Baſe is always 
the fourth Part of the Pedeſtal, and the Cornice the eighth Part; 
the Socle, or Plinth of the Bale, has always two Thirds of the 


Baſe itſelf, and thence it follows, that the Height of the Die, 18 
What remains of the whole Height of the Pedeſtal, which is al- 


ready determin d. 
Trx Column has likewiſe i its Baſe of the ſame Hei ght, in all 


the Orders: namely, of one Module and a half, which? is half the 


Diameter of the lower Part of the Column. The Capitals are alſo 
of the ſame Height in the Tuſcan, and in the Doris Order, being 


equal to that of the Baſe. In the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is like- 


wiſe equal, being three Modules and a half. The Ionic, only, has 
a Proportion, which is particular to it ſelf. 

THe Heights of the Parts of the Entablatures, have their Pro- 

ortions leſs regular: what they have in common, is, that in all 


the Orders, except the Doric, the Entablatures have the Architrave 
and Freeze, both of the ſame Height, theſe Parts being each of fix 
Twentieths of the whole Entablature, and the Cornice of eight 


Twentieths; but as for the Doric Order, that has neceſſarily its 


Proportions by it ſelf, which are regulated by the Triglyps and 
Metops. 43; 

As tothe Breadths, or Projectures, they. are determin d by Parts 
of the little Module, divided into five; ſo that, for Example, the 


Diminution of the Columns, is always one of theſe Fifths, thePro- 
— of the Cincture, at the Bottom of the Column, is alſo one 


ifth, taken from the Naked of the lower Part of the Column; 
the Pro jecture of the Baſe is three of theſe Fifths, and fo of the 


: reſt. Now this fifth Part contains four Minutes. 


Tun Explication, and Proof, of all theſe Proportions, will ap- 


pear in the following Chapters. 


E 1 Cup. 


Gi H A p. IV. 
0 the H. eight 5 Enablatures 


HERE i is nothing | in which Architects 
are leſs agreed, than in the Proportion 
of the Heights of Entablatures, with re- 

ſpect to the Thickneſs of the Columns: 

for there is ſcarce any Work, either of 

; the Ancicutsor Moderne, 2 this Pro- 
Portion is not different; there being ſome 
Hntablements near twice as high as o- 

44 thers, as is manifeſt by the Entablature 
of New - Frantiſpiee, © FORPAr 'd with that of the Temple of V. eſa 
near Tivoli. 
IT Is Prep artion, 1 ought, of all —_ to a re- 
gulated, none being of greater Importance, nor moreſhocking when 
it is unreaſonable ; becauſe its Defect is more ealy to be perceiv'd 
than any other. *Tis certain, that among the Rules of Archite- 
cure, the principal are thoſe that appertain to Solidity or Strength; 
and that there is nothing, which more deſtroys the Beauty of a 
Building, than, when, in the Parts which compoſe it, we find Pro- 

Portions contrary to what ought to eſtabliſh this Solidity, as when 
the Parts appear not capable to ſuſtain what they bear, nor to be born 
by that which ſuſtains them. Now this is principally remarkable in 
Entablatures and Columns, the Thickneſs of Columns, being that 
which renders them capable of bearing, as the Height of Entabla- 
tures, proportion'd to this 'Thicknels, is what renders, and makes 
them appear capable of being ſuſtain d. Whence it follows that 

1 . | | the 
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Height of Entablatures ought to be govern d by the Thickneſs of 
the Columns; and that if it were neceſfary, there ſhould be ſome 
Diverſity in the Entablatures of the different Orders, where Co- 
lumns, of an equal "Thickneſs, are ſome longer than others, the 
leaſt Height ought to be given to thoſe Entablatures where the 
Columns are longeſt, by reaſon, the Length of a Column, both 
renders it weaker, and makes it appear fo. Nevertheleis, we find 
the contrary practic d by the Architects of Autique Structures, where 
the Entablatures are much higher, in proportion to the Thickneſs 
ok the Column, in the Orders where the Columns are longeſt, as 
in the Corinthian and Compoſite, than in the Deric and Ionic where 
_ they are ſhorter. 
N the three Sorts of Architecture, oh are the Antint, taught 
us by Virtuuius the Antique which we ſtudy in the Works of the 
Romans, and the Makes: of which Books have been writ within 
theſe ſix-[core Years ; we find that Vitruvms, and the greateſt Part 
of the Moderns, have, 1 1n regard to the Proportions of Entablatures, 
held an Excels, quite oppoſite to the Architects of the Autique, who 
have made Entablatures of a Size that ſeem utterly inſupportable, 
ſuch as thole of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the three Columns 


of the Forum Romanum, commonly called Campo Jucciuo; the Modems 


ain, having made them too mean and pittiful, ſuch as Bullant and 
X Lon Lorme have form d from the Precepts of V itravius which are not 
half ſo larg e as thoſe of the Autique. So that it ſeems, that the Ro- 
mans, 5 were the Authors off the Antique, finding the Entabla- 
tures of the Autient Architecture, propos d by Vitruvius to be too 
ſmall, intending to correct this Defect, fell _— the contrary, and 
poſſibly as bad an Extreme : and that ſome of the Modern, per- 
ceiving this Exceſs, went back again to the Arceut Manner; where- 
as, they ought rather to have approv'd of the Defign the Roman 
had to redreſs the Fault of the Anciewts, and have contented them- 
{elves with condemning only their Exceſs. 
So ME, inquiring into the: Cauſe of this great Diverſity of the 
Height of Entablatures, have told us that the different Size of Build- 
ings, and the Nature of the Orders, which are ſome more, jome 
lels maſſive, might occaſion this Change of Proportion, eſpecially, 
ſince Vitruwus has given Rules, according to which, a Column of 
twenty-five Feet, ought to have its Architrave a twelfth Part high- 
er than a Column of fifteen. : But tis evident, that Architects have 


had no regard to this Reaſon, fince they have made Entablatures 


to little Columns, larger, in proportion, than to great ones; as 


may be ſeen in the Pantheon, where the Columns of the Altars, are 


but a fourth Part as big as thoſe of the Portico, and yet have their 
Entablatures much larger in proportion. Nor have they better 


obſerv d | 
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Car. IV obſerv d ab Proportion of the Orders, fince the more W ſuch 


as the Iuſcan and Doric, which on that account, ought to have their 


Entablatures greater, have them leſs, in proportion, than the Co- 
" and Compoſite. = 


I I ſtall not pretend to make my Gag Judge of a Difference be- 


tween ſo great Perſons, and if 1 deliver my Opinion upon this 


Head, and on the reſt of the Proportions, which we find to have 


been practie d; I deſire my Judgment may paſs for no other than 
what the Lawyers call Fudicnan Ruſticum, which is given, where 


the Cauſe is ſo perplex'd, that the moſt diſcerning Judges cannot 
-penetrate into the Merits of it, but decide the Buſineſs by dividing 


the Thing contended for into Halves. For I think, fince there is 


'nothing that declares the Reaſon of this great Diverſity, we can no 


other way eſtabliſh a certain Rule with any Probability, than by 
keeping a Medium, taking a Meaſure that has ſome Relation to 


that of the Column, ſuch as is the Double of its Diameter, which 


is alld equally diſtant from the Extremes we find i in the Works of 
the Antique. 


Fon if any one ſhould object to me, that there are Authors and 
Works, where the Meaſures are leſs than what I propoſe, I would 
"oppoſe other Authors and Works as Authentick, where they are 


larger. Let it, therefore, be remembred for the future, that tis 
for this Reaſon, I always take for the Rule and Meaſure of the 


Parts, that which is the Mean, and as near as may be e ually An 
ſtant from the Extremes, which we find in the Authentick | 


=. produce ; not thinking my ſelf oblig'd to the Preciſeneſs of 2 125 


Minutes, when I am endeayouring to reduce the Meafures to their 
Jaft Proportions, and to whole and unbroken Numbers. 
TE following Table has five Columns, for the five Orders, in 


each of which I ſet down the Number of Minutes, that the Enta- 


blatures, whoſe Examples J bring, have more or leſs than the ſix- 
ſcore Minutes, which contains the two Diameters, or fix little Mo- 
dules, which I give to all the Entablatures. For this makes it e- 
vident that if there are ſome Entablatures leſs than what I propoſe, 


as are that of the Temple of the Sil, which is eſs by twenty-one 


Minutes, that of Vignola, which is leſs by thirty, and that of Bul- 
lant, which is leſs by thirty-ſeven; bent are, alſo, others larger, 
as that of the three Columns of che Forum Romanum, which has 
eg Minutes ore; vw that of the ee, which has twen- 
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Ir alſo appears, by this Table, that hs Ie i is he Ki 0 
der to which: Authors have given leſs than the two Diameters I 
allow it: and I believe no good Reaſon can be given why it ſhould 
be fo, ſince the Doric has ſometimes an Entablature greater than 
the Ionic, Stamuxzi having given that, even twenty-ſeven Minutes 
more than the hundred and twenty; and the greateſt Entablement 
we find in the Ionic, being that of the Theatre of Marcelius, exceeds 
the hundred and twenty Minutes but by twenty-five. And it were 
more reaſonable to give a greater Entablature to the Tuſcan, than 
to the Doric Order, on account of the Thickneſs and Str 0 
the Tuſcan Column, arifing from its — in eee to. itt 
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The Ordonance of the Part I 


r is no Ie difficult to give a Reaſon for 
the Diverſity of the Lengths, which 
Architects have given to Columns of 
the ſame Order, than for the Difference 
of the Heights of their Entablatures in 
the ſeveral Orders. Vitruvius makes the 
Doric Columns of Temples ſhorter than 
| © thoſe of the Porches behind Theatres, 
without giving any other Reaſon than 
chat 7 ught to have more Majeſty in Temples than any where 
Le who ſeems to have practic d the ſame thing, in gi- 


158 a greater Height to Columns which ſtand on Pedeſtals, than 


to thoſe which have none, has done it ſtill with leſs Reaſon : for 


it ſeems altogether needleſs to lengthen Columns, whoſe Pedeſtals 
are already a ſort of lengthening. | Serlio, who makes his Column 


a Third ſhorter when it ſtands detach'd, than when 1t does not, 
has taken a Liberty he.has no Precedent for; and the Reaſons he 
gives, why ſuch a Column ſhould be ſtronger than another, are 


good, but he miſapplies them: for ſince we may remedy the Weak- 


neſs of inſulate or detach d Columns, by placing them nearer toge- 
ther, I can't ſee why we ſhould have recourſe to the * of Pro- 


portions, without ſome greater Neceſſity. TW 
NoTw1THSTANDING. the great Diverfity 'of Length that Co- 


lumns have in the ſame Orders, according to different Authors, 
: * ſtill have a like 8 in * | ſevefal Orders, compar'd 
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each with other, by which they go increafing according as the Or- 
ders are leſs mafhve : But this Augmentation is greater in ſome 
- Ordonances than in others. For in the Antique, it is but of five 
Modules, or Semi-diameters, for the five Orders; the ſhorteſt Co- 
lumn, which is the Iaſcan, having fifteen Modules, and the long- 
eſt, which is the Compoſite, having twenty. In Vitruvius, this 
Increaſe is alſo of five Modules, but it riſes from fourteen Modules 
to nineteen. The Moderns have made it greater, for in Scamozzz, 
it is five Modules and a half; Palladio and Serlio make it fix, as is 


viſible by the following Table, where it ſhould be obſerved, that 


the Particulars I give of the Meaſures, which different Architects 
have allow'd their Columns, is, from thence, to draw one that ſhall 
be a Mean between the Extremes of one and the other, as I have 
already done in regard to the Heights of Entablatures. 

Tarvs I ſuppole the Height of the Tuſcan Column ought to be 


about fifteen Modules, and 1 give it fourteen and two Thirds, which 
1stwenty-two of my little Modules, becauſe this Meaſure is a Mean 


between the fourteen of the Tuſcan of Vitruvius, and the fixteen of 
Trajan's Columns. I likewiſe ſuppoſe the Height of the Doric Co- 


lumn ought to be fixteen Modules, which make twenty-four of my 


little Modules ; becauſe this Length isa Mean betweenthe fourteen of 
Vitruvius, and the nineteen of the Coliſeum. I give alſo ſeventeen Mo- 


dules, and a third to the Ionic Column, which are twenty-fix little 
Modules, this being a Mean between the fixteen of Sterlioa, and the 


nineteen of the Coliſeum. The Cormthian Column has likewiſe eigh- 
teen Modules and two Thirds, which make twenty-eight little 
Modules, this Length being a Mean between the ſixteen Modules 
fixteen Minutes, of the Temple of the Sibi, and the twenty Mo- 
dules fix Minutes, of the three Columns of the Forum Romanum, 
The Compoſite Column, by the ſame Rule, has twenty common Mo- 
dules, which amount to thirty little ones; this Height being a 
Mean between the twenty of the Arch of Titus, and the nineteen 
and an half of the Temple of Bacchus. | 
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2 Modules Mean Modules Little Modules. | 


| Vitruvius 
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Part I. free Rindt of Columns. 


IF it be objected that in the Antzque, and in ſome of the Modern 
Architects, we do not find that this progreſſive Augmentation of 
the Heights of Columns, has been obſerv'd in the Compoſue Order, 
as it has been in the others, and that the Compoſite and Corinthian 
Columns, are ſometimes of the ſame Height, as appears by the 


Examples in the Table: I anſwer, that the Diſtinction of the Or- 


ders, principally depending on the Proportion which is between the 


Length and Thickneſs of the Column, tis of neceſſity, if we would 
have the Compoſite make an Order different from the Corintbian, that 
this Proportion alſo, ſhould be different. And this is the Reaſon 


hy Vitruuius ſays, That the Columns, for which, in his time, 


they made Capitals compos d of Ornaments, taken from the other 


Orders, did not make an Order difſerent from the Corinthian, be- 


cauſe theſe Columns were not longer than the Corinthian. It may 
alſo be objected, that this progreſſional Increaſe is contrary to the 
Rules of Vitruvius, who makes the Shaft of the Ionic Column, and 
that of the Corintbian, of the ſame Height, whereas we make the 
Corinthian Shaft the ſhorter. But tis true, that the Proportions of 
the Ancient Architecture have been chang'd in that, as in many o- 


ther Things, by the Authors of the Antique Architecture, whom all 
the Moderns follow except Scamozzz, who makes the Shaft of the 
Cnintbian Column very near equal to that of the Ionic. 


Now becaufe tis rexfonable, that the progreſſional Advance of 


each Column, in the different Orders, ſhould be equal, after ha- 


ving eftabliſh'd the whole Sum of the four Progreſſions, from the 
PFaſcan to the Compoſite, which J make to be five mean Modules and 


ten Minutes, that it might be a Mean between the five Modules of 
the Antique, and the five and a half of the Moderns.;.. I divide this 
Sum, which makes one hundred and fixty Minutes, into four equal 
Parts, giving forty Minutes to the Progreſſion of each Order. So 
that making the Tuſcan Column of fourteen mean Modules and 


twenty Minutes; I make the Doric of fixteen Modules; the Ionic of 


ſeventeen Modules ten Minutes; the Corinthian of eighteen Modules 


twenty Minutes; and the Compoſite of twenty Modules. But be- 
cauſe thefe broken Numbers of the mean Modules are difficult to 
remember, I make uſe of my little Modules every one of which is 


twenty Minutes, and give the Tuſcan Column twenty-two, the 


Doric twenty-four, the Ionic twenty- fix, the Corinthian twenty-eight, 


- 


and the Compoſite thirty, the Progreſſion being throughout of two 


of my little Modules, which make forty Minutes: 
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LTHOUGH Pedeſtals, call'd, by the 
Ancients, Stylobatæ, are not an eſſential 
Part of the entire Column, as the Baſe, 
| Capital, Architrave, Freeze and Cor- 
nice are; the Moderns, nevertheleſs, 
haveadded themtothe other Members, 
which compoſe the entire Column, 


tions accordingly. 

n nothing more in Vitruvius concerning theſe Stylobatæ, 
than that they were of two Sorts, namely one continued, and the 
other broken into as many Parts as there were Columns let there- 
on, which that Author calls a Stylobata made in the likeneſs of 


Stools ; ; each Part of the continued Stylobate, which makes a Pro- 


e or Break right under each Column, being as a Stool, upon 


which the Column is ſet : but he lays nothing of the Proportions 


either of one ſort or the other. 
Ix the Antique we find continued Pedeſtals in the Temple of 
Veſta at Tivoli, in TG of Fortuna Virilts, and in the Goldfniths Arch. 


Broken Pedeftals are ſeen in the Theatre of Marcellus, 1n the Altars 


of the Pantheon, in the Coliſeum, in the Arches of Titus, Septimius, 
and Conſtantine, The Proportions of theſe Pedeſtals, which are on- 


9 for the ſonic, the Cormthian and the Compoſite, are commonly very 


ifferent in each Order, but they have nevertheleſs ſome Agreement, 
in that theſe Pedeſtals, as well as the Columns, have a progreſlive 


Augmentation 
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in the Compoſite ſeven and a half. 
TE Moderns have dehiver'd Rules for the Heights of entire Pe- 
deſtals to the five Orders: and moſt of them augment them from 
Order to Order, with an equal Progreſſion, as the Antique. Vig- 


Part I. foe Kinds of Columns. 


Augmentation near alike, namely about one Module; the mean 
Height, in the Ionic, being five: Modules, in the Corintbian fix, and 


nola and Serlio have made their Pedeftals of the ſame Height in dif- 
ferent Orders. The Sum of the Augmentation from the Tuſcan to 


the Compoſite, is different in theſe Authors, as it is in the Ants 


que, 


from the Ionic to the Compoſite, and in all the Examples exhibited 


in the following Table, it proceeds from two Modules to four. 


To reduce all theſe Diverſities to a mean Proportion between 


the Extremes, I give, according to the Method 1 propos d in the 
third Chapter, four Semi- diameters, or Modules, to the wh 
Tuſcan Pedeſtal, which are fix of my little Modules; and this 


ole 


Height is a Mean between the extreme Heights, that is to ſay, be- 
tween the higheſt and the loweſt Pedeſtals, which Authors have 


given to this Order: and I have alſo allow d the Compoſite Pedeſtal 
fix Semi-diameters and two Thirds, which make ten of my little 
Modules ; which 1s alſo a Mean between the Extremes that have 
been given it: whence it follows that the Sum of the Augmenta- 
tion is of two Semi-diameters and two Thirds, which being divi- 
ded into four Parts, gives two Thirds of a Module, or Semi-dia- 
meter, to each Augmentation, which makes one of the little Mo- 
dules. So that the Tuſcan Pedeſtal is of fix little Modules, the Do- 
ric of (even, the Ionic of eight, the Corinthian of nine, and the Com- 


poſue of ten; the Progreſſion being of one Module, as may be ſeen 


ven Modules, eight Minutes in the Goldſmzth's Arch, added to 
leaſt, which is fix-Modules two Minutes in Scamozzz, makes 


in the Table, where the greateſt Height of the Tuſcan, which is of 
five Modules in Vignola, added to the leaſt, which is three in Palla- 
dio, makes the Sum of eight Modules, the half whereof is four, | 
Mean which I take, and the ſame with fix little Modules. In the Doric 
Order, I take the four Modules twenty Minutes of Palladio, which 
make ſeven little Modules. In the Inc, the greateſt Height, which 
is ſeven Modules twelve Minutes, in the Temple of Manly Fortume, 
added to the leaſt, which is three Modules eight Minutes, in the 
Theatre of Marcellus, makes ten Modules twenty Minutes, whoſe 
half is five Modules ten Minutes, which are equal to eight little 
Modules. In the Corinthian, the greateſt Height, which 1s ſeven 
Modules twenty-eight Minutes in the Altars of the Pantheon, added 
to the leaſt, which is four Modules two Minutes, in the Col:ſeum, 
makes twelve Modules, the half of which is fix Modules, or nine 
little Modules. In the Compoſite, the greateſt Height, which is ſe- 


the 


the 


the 
Sum 
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twenty 5 or ten little Modules. 
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Car. VII. 85 
of the Propuriim of the Parts of Pedeſtal 


H E Pedeſtal being nie of the Baſe 
the Die or Trunc, and the Cornice; 
theſe Parts have very different Propor- 
tions in the Works of the Aucients, as 
well as in thoſe of the Moderns. The 
Proportion we find generally obſerv d in 
the Antique, is, that the Baſe is greater 
than the Cornice, and that of the two 
Parts of which the Baſe is compos'd, 
the Zocco is always greater than the Mouldings, which taken to- 
gether, make the reſt of the Baſe. Among the Moderns, Serlio 
and Vignola have not obſery'd theſe Proportions, for they make the 
Plinth, or Zocco, leſs than the Mouldings : in which, it ſeems, 
they deſign 'd to imitate the Baſes of Columns, where the Plinth, 
which is as their Socle, makes but a Third or Fourth of the Height 
of the Baſe. 
Palladio and Scamozzi have followed the general Proportions 
3 of the Antique ; only they are more regular, in that they always 
1 make the Baſe double to the Cornice. Scamoxxi in the Compoſite, 
7 Tonic and Doric, makes the Socle double to the Mouldings of the 
G 
TRERE needs but little Alteration in the Proportioos of theſe 


three Parts, to bring them to a Regularity through the whole, as 


I have done, inall the Orders, making the Bale the fourth Part of 
the whole Pedeſtal, the Cornice the eighth Part, and the Socle two 


RO | * hirds 


1 Ihe Orabnance of ihe Patel. 


Cn. VII. Thirds of the Baſe. It may be ſeen, by the following Table, how 
{mall a matter the kg” 2 and Modern Works differ from the Pro- 


Je bien inen 1 0 
= [ nde far 
Sohunſ which 1, 4. e 
cat) here) is the one Hin red and eee Pre E ach 'Pedefial, 
— 1 Height ſoever it be. It being thus, I allow the entire Baſe 1 
ot the Pedeſtal thirty of theſe Parts, which is the fourth of the _* 
whole Pedeſtal, and twenty to the Socle, which is two Thirds of | 
the Baſe, leaving the remaining ten — the Mouldings of the Baſe. 
L give fifteen of theſe Parts to the C Vs. and the reſt, which are 3 
ſeventy-five,- to the Die br "Trunk IS agrees with — mean : 
Proportions, taken from the Examples offt Tue, Prod 1 
the following Table, which contains the N umber of Parti les; . ; 3 
each Part of the Pedeſtal has in all the | Jens. Thus 181 ie 3 
Height of the Secle, I add the greateſt H which is thitty, 23 
in the Temple of Manly Fortune, to the Kalt wh p57 is ten, nth | 
Arch of Conſtantine, which make forty, the half whercof i 1s rar, 
vhich I allow it. By the ſame Methoa, fich the ten 
make the Height of the Mouldings of the Baſe,-atldunt thegreateſ 
Height given them, which is fourteen in the Arch of Conſtantine, to | 
the leaſt, which is fix in Palladio, which take twenty, the halt of 
which is ten, the Height I aſſign them. In like manner, I find the 
ſeventy-five Parts, which make the Height of the Die, adding the 
greateſt Height, which is eighty-four in the Goldſmith's Arch, A the = 
leaſt, which is ſixty-ſix in the Temple of Manly Fortune, which, - 
together, make one hundred and fifty, whoſe half is ſeventy-five, T 
as J give it. Laſtly, the Height of the Cornice is found by adding 
the nineteen Parts of the Temple of Manly Fortune, to the eleven : 
of the Coliſeum, which make 2 0 the half of which is fifteen, as 3 
I allow it. . | 7 * 
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The TA B LE of the Height of the Parts of edel. 


| | I Socle. 


Mouldings 


of 


the Baſe. Square. e 


ELSE | [27 


Palladio | = 25 Partic. 


6 


Particul. 168 Parric|: 8 Partic. 


14 Co [2x = 


— 


| P he 1 er ot 22 Fortune|3o 


Coliſeum | 28 


Ionic. [on 1 5 


Scamoxxæ i | 25 


| Conflantine's Arch ; 10 14 79 17 I 
3 The Coliſeum 24 II 
|Cormthian. = — . 2 
| Palladio wp. 73 15 
Scamoxxi 1 118 [rr 77 „ 9 


Titus s Arch 2 (hs. 


| The Goldſmiths Arch 19 


Compoſite. Palladio 4: 21 


SCamoæ i PEST 21 


Septimins's Arch = 


1 uo Meaſures 20 


— have this, beſides: cnc in all 18 - Orders, tak : 


the Breadth of their Die is always the ſame, being equal to the 


Pro jecture of the Baſes of the Columns, w 


Orders, as it has been already eſtabliſſ. d in the t 


ſhall be more fully explain'd hereafter. 
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ch is alike in all the 
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2 the Diminution and Swelling of Columns. 


0 give Satisfaction in 1two Points that are 
the moſt important in Architecture; 
namely, Solidity or Strength, and the 
Appearance of Solidity, which, as has 
been already ſaid, makes a very prin- 
. clpal Part in Fe of Buildings; all 
Architects have made their Columns 
EE | 4 lefler above than below, which is call'd 
the Diminution: Some alſo have made 
wan little thicker towards the middle than at the Bottom, and 
that is what they call the Swelling. 

Vitruvius would have the Diminution of Columns differ accord- 
ing to their Height, and not according to the Number of Modules: 
ſo that a Column of fifteen Feet high, ſhould be diminiſh'd the 
fixth Part of its Diameter below, and one of fifty Feet high, ſhould 
be diminiſh'd but the eight Part, and fo in other Heights he gives 
a proportional Diminution. But we don't find theſe Rules obſery'd | 
in the Antique : For the great Columns of the Temple of Peace, of 
the Portico of the Pantheon, thoſe of the Forum Romanum, now call'd 

o Vaccino, and of the Bafilic of Autonine, have no other Dimi- 
nution than thoſe of the Temple of Bacchus, which are but a fourth 
Part of the Height of the others, and there are ſome” very large, as 
thoſe of the Temple of Fuuſtina, of the Porch of Septimius, of the 
Temple of Concord, and of the Baths of Diocletian, that have more 


Diminution than others which are tel by half, as thoſe of the Ar- 
ches 


„ 


part I. five Kinds of Columns. 


ches of Titus, Septimius, and Conſtantine. Laſtly, thoſe Columns 


25 


that are leſs than fifteen Feet, have not ſo great a Diminution as 


the fixth Part which Vitrvius gives them, but about two Fiſteenths, 
and great Columns, which even exceed the fifty Feet of Vitruvius, 
have yet a greater Diminution than he preſcribes them, being alſo 
two Fifteenths, inſtead of an Eighth, which according to the Rule 
of Vitrudius, they ought to have. — 
Tux Difference of the Orders does not oblige one to make alſo 
a different Diminution, there being ſmall and great Diminutions in 
different Works of all the Orders. We muſt however except the 


Tuſcan Column, which Vitrivius diminiſhes even to a fourth Part. 


But as ſome of the Moderns have not followed Vitruvius in that par- 
ticular, Vignola making its Diminution but a Fifth, and the Co- 


lumn of Trajan, which is the only Tuſcan Work remaining of the 


Antients, having its Diminution ſtill much leſs, being but a ninth 
Part; to keep a Medium between theſe Extremes, I allow a fixth 
Part of the Diminution of the Iaſcan Column, inſtead of the two 


| Fifteenths only, which the other four Orders have. For though 


according to Reaſon, were we to change the Diminution according 
to the Orders; we ought to make it leſs rather than to augment it, 
in thoſe where the Columns areſhorter in proportion to their Thick- 
neſs, becauſe tis in theſe the Diminution is moſt apparent; never- 


theleſs this Diminution, which Vitruvius gives the [ſcan Column, 
being followed by the generality of Architects, Ithink ſome Regard 


ſhould be had to Cuſtom, which is one of the principal Laws of 
Architecture, and that we ought ſomething to augment this Dimi- 
nution of the Iaſcan Order. | 


I have ſet down in the following Table, the Differences of Size 


in the ſeveral Orders with their Diminutions, to make 1t manifeſt 
by theſe Examples, that the Ancients did not make their Diminu- 
tions different according to the different Orders, nor according to 
the different Sizes of Columns; there being different Diminutions 
in the ſame Order, and in Columns of the ſame Size; as there are 


like Diminutions in the different Orders, and in Columns of dif- 


ferent Bigneſs. For we ſee, for Inſtance, that the Doric Column of 

the Theatre of Marcellus, and that of the Coliſeaum, which are near 
of the ſame Size, have very different Diminutions, as from twelve 
to four, that the Ionic of the Temple of Manly Fortune, and that of 


the Coliſeum, whichare alſo near the ſame bigneſs, have their Dimi- 


nution different as from ſeven to ten, and that on the contrary, 
there is the ſame Diminution in the Column of the Temple of 
Manly Fortune, and that of the Porch of Septimus, though one is of 
the fone Order, and has only —_— Feet in Height, and the 
other is of the Cormthian Order, 2 thirty-ſeven Feet high. 


* * 


Now 
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Cn. VIII. Now from all the different Diidioutions givento thoſe Columns, 
whoſe Examples are produc'd in this Table, I take a Medium, ad- 
ding the Numbers of the leaſt Diminution to that of the greateſt, 
| ab taking the half of this Number, which is about eight Minutes. 
For adding the leaſt Diminution, being that of the Doric Column 
of the Coliſeum, which is but four Minutes and a half, to the Num- 
ber of the greateſt, which is that of the Doric of the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and riſes even to twelve Minutes, the half of theſe two 
- Numbers, which together make fixteen and a half, is eight and a 
uarter ; ſo likewiſe, if we add the Number of the leaſt Diminu- 
tion of the Columns that remain, which is fix and an eighth, in 
the Column of the Bafilic of Antowne, to the greateſt, which is ten 
and an half of the Column of the Temple of Concord, the half of 
| 5 ' theſe two Numbers, which together RE fixteen and five E igths, 
1 1 is eight and five Sixteenths. Now this Meaſure of eight Minutes, 
| - ' Which makes two Fifteenths of the Diameter of the Column, is the 
q fifth Part of my little Module, or four Minutes on each Side. IT 
| | have not here inſerted the Diminutions of the Modems, becauſe 
they like the Autique, differ i in different Authors, and in different. 


Orders. 
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The TABLE of the Diminution of COLUMNS: -. 
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1 
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— — py — — — os —— | s — 
oy ge a, The dp 
8 ä | Ga Feet lacht PF: [riches Min. 
* „ [The Theatre of Marcellus 21 I 83 A 
Doric. — | 
1 9 Tree Temple « or Concord © 15 16 1 004 RE” I Ho 
onic. [The Phe Temple ot Manly Fortune CC 
| [ihe Coliſeum ; CV 
e eee Temple of Peace 3 3 oy ” 5 5 
. JThe Portico of the Pantheow 136 7 q 6 6 
The Altars of the Pamhen Jie io o E N 
| The lemple ot Veſta 3 37 5 vis 8 
| The Temple of the S _ 1198 0 o8 : 4 8 
| HP's fo Ine 1 empie of Fauſtina 176 0 6 6. 8 of 
Fs f » i * 
| Cormthian The Columns of the Campo Vaccino 37 6 olg 6 #6 +Þ# 
| The Batilick of Antoninus ; 37--..6 : 04. $$ 6: 3 
{Conftantize's Arch ; 858 E 8 
[Inſide of the Pantheon = 38 6-03 -4$- WE 0 
[The Portico of Septimizs = 1 oj 4 7 
| ITE _ of Docs | 0 | 8 S 3 
e Iemple of Bacchus = ost . 
Comp ofate. Titus s Arch 2 6 8 i 
; Septimius s Arch © ar: 3 os 3 7 


Tu Diminutich of Columns i Is madei in three different Manners. 
The firſt and moſt general, is to begin the-Dingination at the Bot- 
tom of the Column, and to continue it to the Top. The ſecond, 
which is alſo practic d in the hie, is not to Begin the Diminu- 
tion but from a third of the Height akidve the Baſe of the Column. 
The third, of-which we find no Example in the Antique, is to make 

the Column thicker towards the Middle, and to diminiſh it towards 
both Ends; that is, towards the Bafe-and' Tags, which gives it, 
atit were, a Belly, which they call-the Swelling. 
Som of the Moderne have given this Swelling to Columns, 
founding their Practice upon a Place in /itruoius, where this Au- 
thor promiſes to give Rules for doing it; but has not perform d 


the ſame. — has invented a very ingenious Way to regulate 
this 


28 . Ordonance of the Part I. 


Cu. VIII. this Swelling, and to trace the Line of its Profile, ſo that the two 
Lines, which make the Profile of the Column, bend towards the 
Extremities in the ſame Proportion, bowing twice as much towards 
the Top as towards the Bottom, by reaſon the upper Part is twice 
as long as the lower. Monſ. Blondel, in his Trad of the four princi- 
pal Problems of Architecture, has ſhewn how this Line may be 
deſcrib d at one ſingle Stroke, with the Inſtrument Nicomedes inven- 
| ted to draw a Line call'd the firſt Conchoid of the Ancients. This | 
| . Method can ſerve only for the Line of Diminution, which goes 
| from the Bottom of the Column to the Top, ſo that it does not 
bend 1nwards towards the Bottom, but falls perpendicularly : un- 
leſs one would have this Bending begin above the Third from the 
Bottom, which ought to be ſtrait, making two parallel Lines: For 
| 2 in my Opinion, the Column ought not to be diminiſh'd below, 


 » fince neither the Architects of the 2 nor even. „the greateſt 
part of the Moderns have done it. 
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CAA P. IX. 
o the Projeflure of the Baſe of Columns; + 


H E Pro jechre of the Baſes of Columns; 
is another of thoſe Things which I be- 


ders of the Ancients : for we find in the 
Antique, as well as in the Modern Au- 


rently ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs 
inthe ſame Orders. For Inſtance in the 
Coliſeum, the Doric has the ſame Proje- 


= of Baſe, as in the Temple of Concord, which is Ionic, and as — 


Corinthian in the ſame Coliſeum ; and the Tuſcan of Serho has @ greater 
Projecture of Baſe than his Compoſite ; when on the cofitrar 5 the 
Compoſite of Scamoxxi has a Projecture larger than his Tuſcan, -- 

Taz Rules V+ truvius lays down in this Caſe, are very obſatie. 
When he ſpeaks in general of 'the Projqecture of Ras, be allows 
them even a fourth of the Diameter on each fide, Mich much ex- 
ceeds the greateſt rrojecture found in the Antique z. and wien he 


_ treats of the Ionic Baſe, which he makes nothing different from the 
 Cormthian, he ſcarce makes it larger than the leaſt of the Antique. 


Now the Breadth which I give the Bales of all the Orders, is 
eighty-four Minutes, which are forty- two on each Side, by reaſon 


of the twelve which I add to the thirty of the Semi-diameter. For 


twelve Minutes, as was faid in the third Chapter, anfwer to 
three Parts of the five, of which my little Module conſiſts, which 


being twenty — each of hel Fifths contains four ne 
. n 


<. 


| lieve wereoriginallyalikein all the Or- 


thors, they are either equal or indiffe- 


b 
N 
[ 
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Cn. IX And theſe twelve Nigutes differ very little from a Mean of thoſe 
Prop portions found: in the. um and in the Mederns ; as may be 


4 
* * » 


prov. 2 by the following able, from which this mean 1 Proportion 
may. be taken, as. was. done in the preceding Chapter, for the Di- 
migution of Columns. Vor adding the ſum of the leah he a 
Buck. is forty, in the Chrinthian of "the Colifern, to 
in the Arch of Titus, we ſhall — eigh 
torty-twarequir'd: And e n at 
fund in the remaining Examples of the Table, which 
ſortyrone, in the Portico of the Pantheon, to tlie greateſt, which 
5 a in the Femple of Manly Fortis, welkewiſe-tmd: the 


X N F ee Minutes. ; 
—— T Tab 8 the Projctre N the Buſe of Columns. 
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enn p. X. 
o the \Projediure of the Baſe, and of the Cornice of Pe- 


 deflals.” 


S Pedeſtals Gs not to much 1 uſe 
ns among the Ancents, as they have been 
i 1 l fince, the Moderns have not tied them- 
4 0 8 "TIES 241 ng ſelves up to follow the Proportions of 
7 15 5 ly As yoo W ES thoſe which remain of the / but 
[7 1 Do. above all, they. have thrown aſide the 
— great Projectures the Antique gave their 
Baſes, which are: commonly larger by a 
Third or more, thai they are in the 
Modern Authors. What can be gather'd from the general Rules, 
practis d by the Ancients, is, that they proportion d this Projecture : 
to the Height of the Pedeſtals, which the Modem have not obſer- 
ved, making it always near the ſame in all the Orders, where the - 
Hei, ght of the Pedeſtals is very different: and I Tant think they 
acted realonably herein; for 715 Columns, the Pro jecture of the 
Baſes be equal in all che Orders, though the Heights of the Co- 
lumns are different, tis becauſe the Baſes themſelves have always 
an equal Height in all the Orders, except only the Tuſcan, where 
it is ſomewhat lower than in the others, by reaſon it comprehends 
the Cincture at the Bottom of the Column: Now by the fame - 
Rule the Projectures of the Baſes of Pedeſtals ought to be different, 
being proportion d to the Height of the whole Pedeſtal, which i is 
ditlerent i in the different Orders. 


TRAT 


1 


* * 
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Cu. x. Tur we deviate as little as poſſible from the Rules of our Ma- 


_of which 1 


ſters, we take a middle Way, imitating the Arciexts in the Propor- 
tion which the Pro; jecture of the Baſe has with the Height in their 
Pedeſtals, and following the Moderns in retrenching. ſomething of 


the too great Pro; Sure which the Ancients generally gave theſe 


Bales.” The Reaſon the Moderne had to leſſen this great Projecture, 
8 probably founded = 1 the Rule of the Appearance of. Salidity, 
ave alre | 

which ſet out too far 15 once, are not the ftrongelt, by reaſon” be- 


ing compos'd of divers Stones laid one 9 29 another, thoſe below, 


which make the Extremity of the Foundation, do not ſupport the 


pendicular of it,/ -but fuſtain' only the upper Parts of the Foundation ; 


Hy Walt for which the Foundation was made, being without the e 
Ab that the Settings off, or Receſſes, which are made from courſe 


to courſe, ſhould be very ſmall, if we would have the Foundation 
ſolid ; ſo likewiſe Baſes cannot appear. ſolid and capable of bearing 


the Trunk of the Pedeſtal, if their Pro jecture is too large. 
I make, therefore, in all the Orders, the Baſes of the Pedeſtals, 


without including their Zocolo or Plinth, with a Proje equal 


to their Height; and thus as the Height '6f the Baſes 1s different i in 


the Pedeſtal ot each Order, the Projecture of the Baſe is alſo diffe- 
rent in all the Orders. 


As for the Proj jecture « of Cornices of Pedeſtals, the » Ancients, od zL 


nioſt of the Moderns agree, in that they uſually make it either equal 


or ua ſmall matter larger than that of the 'Ba e; and it is but conſo- 
nant to Reaſon, that a Corni ice, which 1 is made to cover, ſhould 


advance beyond what is cover'd by it. De Lonme, nevertheleſs, 
fays, that the Baſe ought always to have greater Projecture than 
the Cornice, although the contrary appears in his Figures. 

__ Tat following Table ſhews the Proportions of theſe Projectures, 
in the Works of the Ancients and Moderne, which J compare with- 
thoſe I give them. The Number of Minutes is the Projecture of 
the Baſe and Cornice, taken from the Naked of the Die of the Pe- 


deſtal outwards. The Heights of the whole Pedeſtal are meaſur d 


by the mean Module. 
Tux mean Proportions, in theſe Pro jectures of the Bafes and 


Cornices of Pedeſtals, are riot preciſely the Medium of the Extre- 
mities, found in the Examples produc'd in the Table: It is ſufficient 


that they are between both, and that as there are Inftances of great- 
er, ſo there are allo of leſs: F or Example, the mean Projecture ! 


give the Baſe of the Pedeſtal in the Doric Order, which is twelve 


Minutes, is greater than what /7gwla gives it, which is but eleven, 
and leſs than that of Palladio, which is fixteen, , and ſo of the reſt. 


12 5 : | The 


cken: For juſt as thoſe Foundations, | 
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The TABLE of the Projecture of the Baſes ind Cornices of 
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- 0 | | The ProJProjecnre Heigat of 
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The Ordonance of the Part I. 
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CAA. XI. 


0 the Projetinre which the Cornices of Enteblatres 
1 wav . 10 have. 


7 7 VI US gives one . Rule 


of Architecture: namely, that their 
Pro jecture ſhould be always equal to 


to be underſtood only of the Projecture 
of the entire Cornices of Entablatures, 
with reſpect to their Height: becauſe 


there are particular Members in Cor- 
nices, as the Dentel, whole Proj jecture is much leſs than its Height; 


and others, as the Corona, where it is always much greater: And 
this Rule, even for entire Cornices, we do not find exactly obſerv d, 
neither in the Auique, nor among the Moderns: For moſt com- 
monly, in the Anizque, the Projecture of Cornices, is ſomewhat 


leſs than their Height, contrary to what we fee in the Books of the 


Moderne, where the et part of Cornices have more Pro e ” 


than Height. 


MosrT Addhiorcty are of Opinion, that the 1 main Point of Archi- 
tecture confiſts in knowing how to change the Proportions with Diſ- 
cretion, for Inſtance, with regard to the different Circumſtances of 


the Diverſity of Aſpects, and the Size of Buildings; for they pretend, 
that ſome require greater Pro jectures in their Cornices than others, 


on account of the Nearneſs or Remoteneſs which makes a Diffe- 
rence of View, as well as of the 9 or Lownels, _— the 


Pro jectures 


for all the Projectures of the Members 


het Height; but tis certain, this ought | 


28 


8 
3 


2 


Part I. foe Kinds of Columms. 


Pro jectures to appear Leſſer or greater than they are, they ſay tis 
neceſſary to remedy this Inconveniency, by augmenting, or dimi- 
niſhing the Projectures: and they would perſuade us, that the Di- 
verſity of theſe, which is found in the Works of the Antzque, is to 


be attributed to this Reaſon. But tis evident, the Ancients had no 
ſuch Intention, fince in Structures, where the Projectures ought to 


have been greater, on account of the Aſpect, whoſe Diſtance, ac- 
cording to the reaſoning of the Moderns, thould demand a large Pro- 
jecture; we find that on the contrary, the Ancients have made it very 
ſmall, as appears by the Pantheon, where the Pro jecture is leſs in the 
Cornice ot the Portico, than in that of the Inſide of the Temple, 
where the View is, without compariſon, much leſs. It is alſo ma- 
nifeſt, that the Pro jectures have not been chang d, on account of 


the Size of the Module, that regulates the Dimenſions of the Build- 


ing, becauſe we find the Projecture is equal to the Height, or even 
that it 1s leſs in the greateſt Structures, as is evident 1h the Temple 
of Peace, the Columns of Campo V accino, and thoſe of the Baths of 
Disocletian, which are Antique Buildings, that have the greateſt Mo- 
dule: for in theſe great Orders, the Projecture of the Cornices is 
Jeſs than in the little ones; ſuch as the Temple of Veſta, at Tivels. 
And what makes it plain, that all this Diverſity has no other Found- 
ation than Accident, is, that there are alſo ſmall Buildings where 
the Projecture is leſs than in the great ones, as appears in the Al- 
tars of the Pantheon, where the Projecture is lefs than in the Por- 
tico, whoſe Order is near four times as big. I ffrall treat hereafter 
of the Change of Proportions more fully, in a Chapter by it ſelf. 
Tux following Table is to prove the Truth of the 2 
before cited. - LN}. e bor 
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The TA BI. E of the Cifferent Pro Jedtures of Entablatures 
There i 1s more Proscar r Size of | There is more Height 24. Size of : 
| | Height i in the Cornices 2 Order. Projecture in the Cornices Order. : 
Min F R "> E In. I 
a Tem. of Veſta at Tie. Liv. by 4 25 4 Goldſmiths Arch os ot7 . © 2 
" _ Tonic of the Coliſeum | m | 1 of25 [Altars of the Pantheon | 7 016 © ; 
A Doric of the Coliſeum | o 481 71 - Arch of Te oF 
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Temple of Fauſtina | oͥ : Arch of Septimius 13 233 
Honic of Scamozzi 130 | Portico of the Pautheon | 2 0154. ©) 
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Corinthian of rale 4 o| _ | ot Temple of Peace 7 9758 | | 
Compoſite of Palladio 10 _ Ionic of Palladio 1 : | 
Compoſe of Scannz=/ . — AV, of Vigula E — 


Tun Diverſity of 1 in all theſe Cornices, has made 
| way for reducing it to a Mean, which is to make the Projecture 
equal to the Height, in all the Orders except the Doric, when it 
nas Mutules; becauſe their Length obliges us to give the entire 
Cornice more Pro jecture than 79 25 but if this Cornice be made 
without Mutules, as it is in the Coliſeun, the Projecture then may 
be * to the ä as it is in that famous Structure. 5 


\Cnavp. 


C HAP. XII. 
. the Proportion of Ca pitals. 


L THOUGH the Baſes of different Or: 

ders are very different, ſome being more 

lain, and others having agreater num- 

* f Mouldings, yet they are ſtill of 
4; the neat. fo having the Se- 
rs Kine the lower Fart ok the ; 
. e 
. when the Cinſture, ar thi bottom of 
— the Colunan, eee ee in this 
SE "Bee It is W with. the Gapitals, af which chere 
are three ſeveral Heights in the five Orden, the. 12 7 55 Doric 
Capitals having che {ame Height: as their; Bae, an he. . 
and Compoſite having an entire Diameter an 

little Modules and a half; . the bop, wie tj parti- | 
cular Proportion, from the T of the Abacus. to 1 0f 
the Volutes, being the Semi- diameter g che Bottom af the Co- 
lumn, and an eighteenth Pan gt this Se 1i-diametes.; 3 and from the 
Top of the Abacus to the uppet Part of the Alt 5 A | 
of the Column, eleven of theſe Eighteenths," whic are 
Proportions ſomewhat confus d. 

Bu x the ready Proportions of the other Capitals, are not — 
ver found in all the Autique Works, nor in all the Modem Authors. 
Ihe Iuſcan Capital of Trajau's Column, is leſs, than the-Senu-dia- 
meter at the Bottom of the Column, by, an entire Third; the 
Doric of the Theatre of ä 15 near three Minutes more. than a 
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” Cn xm 8 and that of the Caliſaon ne near ei igt The Corinthian 
Capital of Virruvius is lower than the Diameter of the Column and 

a Sth. in the Temple of the Sibyl at Iivoli it is lower hy thirteen 

Minute It i 15 higher in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, by fix Minutes, | 

n the Temp le of eſta at Rome, by more: than ſeven : The Compo- 
© of the epi of Bacchus is higher by fin Minutes; that of the 
Arches of gli, and the Gee are lower bya Minute and 


8 25 theſe oppoſite Diverfities may eſtabliſh the Probability 
| portion, which reduces the Height of the Capitals of 


" 


of a mean Prof | 
t e Puſcan 4 | Doric Order to the Semi: diameter of the Battom of 
the Columm, and that of the Capitals of the Cinrhian and Compo- 


e, to an entire 1 85 and one fixth, which makes Fventy 
Minutes, or three little Modules and an half, FE 


e- 
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the twentieth Part of the Diameter there. In the Pum bean, it comes 


Part I. foe Kinds of Columns. 


Chih XIII. 


4 nf the ' Proportion which the Aftragal and Cinfure of the 


_ Shaft of Columns ought to have. 


N all the Orders, the Columns bat cet- 
tain Members that terminate their Body 
or Shaft, which commonly are the ſame: 
- namely, at the Top, an Aſtragal with 

its Fillet, and a pretty large Lift or 

Cincture at the Bottom. Theſe Parts 
have no certain determin'd P 0 

in the Antique, where we find they are 
ſometimes greater, ſometimes lefs with- 


Y tap any V vitble Reaſon for this Diverſity. The Moderns have done 


the — Thing: but my Opinion is, we may give theſe Members 
the ſame Proportions in all the Orders, on the fame acrount that the 
Height of Entablatures was made alike in the different Orders, be- ⸗ 
cauſe as the Column lengthens in the more delicate Orders, theſe 
Parts, though the ſame in Size, become, or at leaſt e eee 
delicate in proportion to the Height of the Column. 

As to the Cincture, at the Foot of the Column, Lallowi its Height 


very near this Bigneſs, which /7gnola, Serlio and Alberti have fol- 


low d; and in other Auique Buildings, this Member is ſometimes 
higher, as in the Texiple bf of Antonenus and Fauſt5ud 


” bar that of Bac 


chus, in the Arch of Septimius, and in the Baths: of Dioclettan fome- 


times it is lower, as in the Temple of Veſta at Rome, in that ol 


Man. y Fortune, and in the 2 Titus. But in my e L 


* 
7 — 


Iy)be Orabnanoe of the Part I. 


Cu. XII. we ought rather to make choice of thoſe that are higher than thoſe 


that are lower, ſuch as that of the Temple of Veſta, at Rome, which 
has but the ſixtieth Part of the Diameter of the Column: becauſe 
this Member, which makes the Foot of the Column, and fixes it 


on its Baſe, naturally requires Strength. Now if there were any 


Reaſon to give a different Height to this Cincture, it ſhould be, 

methinks, the difference of the Tores upon which it is plac'd; there 
being ſome Pretence to make it larger, where the Tores are great- 
er, as they are in the Attic and Ionic Baſes, But we find no In- 
ſtance of this, in the Works of the Ancients, where this Cincture is 
indifferently, ſometimes large, ſometimes ſmall, upon the Attic 
and Corimhian Baſes, where the upper Tores, upon which this 
Member is plac'd, are of a different Thickneſs. 


WE ſometimes find, that inſtead of this Cincture, there is an 
Aſtragal with a Fillet, as in the Temple of Peace, in the three Co- 


lumns of Campo Yaccino, in the Bafilic of Antoninus, and in the Arch 
of Cnſtantine; which tome of the Moderns, as Palladio, Scamoxxi, 
De Lornie, and Viola, have imitated : but I think one may affirm 
that thoſe who uſe the Cincture only, have moſt Reaſon on their 
Side, as well becauſe of the Confuſion that ſo great a number of 


Mouldings produces, as becauſe the Standing; of the-Coluran ap- 


pears leſs firm upon an Aſtragal, whoſe Roundneſs looks more 
likely to let the Column flip, than to keep it in its Place, as the 
Squareneſs of the Cincture ſeems capable of doing 


As for the Height of the Aſtragal at the topf the Column, Imake 


it the eighteenth Part of the Diameter of theBottomof the Column, 
which is the fixth Part of the little Module, as it is in the Frontiſ- 


” . 


piece of Nero, in the Bafilic of Avtonine, and inthe Temple of the 


Sibyl at Tivoli; keeping the Mean between the Extremes we ſee in 


the Antique, as in the Arch of Septimius, the Market of Nerva, the 


Temple of Maul) Fortune, and that of Bacchus, where this Aſtragal 
is a Third and even half as large again; or on the other Side, as in 
the Temple of Vea at Rome, where it is ſcarce half ſo big. The 
Exceſſes, into which the Moderns have run, are no leſs different; 
there being ſome, as Serlio, who give it not above the half of what 
it has in Palladio, and Barbaro. „%% Bt -7J14 94 
Bur what more eſpecially inclines me to this Froportion of the 
Aſtragal on the Top of Columns, is what is determin'd in the Do- 
ric Order, where it ought to be equal to the breadth of the Eye 
of the Volute, as ſhall be explain'd in its proper Place: for this 
Proportion being eftabliſh'd in this Order, 1 fee no Reaſon to 
change it in the others. On the ſame account, the Proportion of 


the Cincture, at the Bottom of the Taſcan Column, being deter- 
min d by the Divifion of the upper Half of the Baſe, into five - 


* Ss | Parts, 
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Part I. froe Kinds of Column. 


Parts, one of the! Not the Dia 
the Boten e umn, this Meaſure may very well be taken 
for the Rule of what all the Cinctures in other Orders ought to 
have, and ſo make them always equal. "7 * 2 
I make the Fillet the Half of the Aſtragal, as is done in the 
Temple of Bacchus, that of the Sybil at Tivoli, and that of Concord, 
in the Baſilique of Antonine, and the Arch of Septmmus : as alſo ac- 
cording to what Scamozzz, Palladio, Cataneo, Oc. have done; the 


Inſtances that are to the contrary being in oppoſite Exceſſes, as 
well among theſe Authors as in the que ; and this juſtifies the 
Choice I have made of a Medium, which I confider as the moſt 


certain Rule to reconcile the various Opinions, and different Ex- 


amples, that are found in Architecture, and which I propos d to 


my ſelf to follow through the whole Courſe of this Work. 
Ar TER having ſeen, in this firſt Part, the Proportions in gene- 


ral, of the principal Members of Architecture, Caper thoſe of 
e 


the ſeveral Orders one with another; youwjll, in the ſecond Part, 


_ find the particular Proportions of each of the Members, after the 
fame Method, with all the Particularities of the different Chara- 


cters they have in the ſeveral Works of the , and in the Mo- 
dern Authors, who have treated of the Orders bf Architecture. 
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The EXPLANATION of 
PTATE IL 


Tt HIS e been explain din 155 firſt Part 

which treats of the Proportions common to all the Orders, as well 
what appertains to their Heights, as to their Breadths ted Projec- 
zures; the Heights being determined by entire Modules, andthe Pro- 
jedtures by the Dviſion of the Module into five. ſuppoſe ng, as has 
been ſaid, that the Module is the Third of the Diameter of the Bot- 
tom of the Column, which I call the Intle Module. - 
4 appears by this Place, that all the Emablatures have « little 
Modunes in Height, which makes two Diameters of the Bottom of the 
Collum. That the Length of the Column goes encreaſing, from Order 
zo Order, by an equal Progreſſion of two Modules, the Tuſcan having 


zwenty-two, the Doric twenty-four, the Ionic rwenty-ſix, the Corin- 


thian rwenty- eight, and the Compoſite thirty Modules. That all the Pe- 


deftals go likewiſe increaſing, but only by one Module; the Tuſcan ha- 


bing ſix, the Doric. ſeven, thelonic eight, the Corinthian nine, and | 
the Compoſite ten. That each Pedeſtal diwided into four Parts, ha WM 
one for its wholeBaſe, and the Half of one for its Cornice. That the 3 

whole Baſe being divided into three Parts, one is given to the Mould- 


ings, and the two others to the Aocolo. And laſtly, that the Projefture 
of the Baſe is equal to the Height of the Mouldings of the ſame Baſe. 
This Plate alſo ſhews, that the other Projectures are determinedby . 
Fifths of the lutle Module, the Projefture, which the Shaft of the 
Column has below beyond what it has above, which is call d the Di- 


minution, being eee, by one of theſe F; ;ftbs, which is the $ pace 


from A to B; the Projecture of the Lindture or Fillet, which is at the 


Bottom of the Shaft of the Column, by another JI ab, which ie the” 


Space from BroC'; that of the upper Torus, andof the Fillet below the 


| . cotta, by another I ab, which is the Space from Cto D; andthe Pro- 
Jecture of the whole Baſe, by the Part which.is from D E, ſuppoſing 
tba each of theſe Fifths contains four Minutes, of which,the Diameter 


at the Bottom of the Column, contains ſi ity i Fs mean s Module thirty 
and the little Module t . | 
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O * D 0 N A N C E 
© race ON the FIVE KINDS OE: 
COLUMNS 


METHO D of the ANCIENTS. 


Par 1: 
of Things e © to each Onoes, 


£ Cr I. 
of the TUSCAN Order. 


HE Orders of A RCHITE CTURE 
invented by the Greeks, were no more 
than Three: namely, the Doric, lone, 
and Cormthian; the have added 
to theſe the Taſcan and the Compoſite, 
5 by 7 call d the. Italic; but Fink e two 
= rders, have not, rly ſpeaking, 
any eſſential Charadberb different from 
| :: thoſe of the Greeks : for the Characters 
of the Tuſcan are near the fame as thoſe of the Doric, and thoſe of 
the Compoſite very much reſemble them of the Cormthran, which is 
not ſo in the three Greek Orders, where the Things which diſtin- 
guiſh each from other, are very conſiderable and remarkable, as is 


more a — 'd in _ firſt Chapter of the firſt _ bh 


Fg. + 


46 


Cuar. L 


The Ordonance of the Part II. 

Tarr Tuſcan is in efſect no other than the Doric made ſtronger 
by the Shortning of the Shaft or Body of the Column, and plain- 
er by the ſmall Number and Largeneſs of the Mouldings, with 
which the Orders are commonly adorn d; for the Baſe and Cor- 


nicę of its Pedeſtal have few Mouldings, and for the moſt part 
very large. The Height of this Baſe, and this Cornice, which is 


as much in Proportion, as is in the other Orders, has fewer Mould- 
ings; the Bale of the Column has alſo but one Torus, and no 


Scotia ; the Abacus of the Capital has no Ogee above; the Enta- 
blature is without Triglyphs or Mutules, and the Cornice has but 


few Mouldings. 


TRE general Proportions of the principal Parts of this Order, 
have been given and explain'd in the firſt Part of this WORK ; 


where it was faid that the whole E is to ſay, the Pede- 


ſtal, Column, and Entablature, have 


rty- four little Modules, 


of which the Pedeſtal has ſix, the Column twenty-two, and the 
Entablature ſix. It was alſo ſaid, that the Proportions of the 


three Parts of | the Pedeſtal. are alike in all the Orders, where the 
Baſe has always the fourth Part of the whele Pedeſtal, the Cornice 


the eight Part, and the Socle or Plinth of the Baſe two Thirds of 
the Bate ãt ſelf. It now remains that I give the Particulars of the 


_ Proportions of each Part, with what belongs to their peculiar 


BASE 
of the 
Pedeſtal. 


their Number which goes always increaſing, the ; 


Character. „„ 5 N 
Tux Pedeſtal is divided in the Tuſcan Order, as in all the others, 
into three Parts, gde Bale, the Die, and the Cornice. The Baſe 
conſiſts of two Parts, which are the Plinth and the Mouldings of 
the Baſe. Now as the Proportions of the principal Parts of intire 
Columns were before eſtabhſh'd in all the Orders, having ſuch Re- 
lation each to other, that the Heights go increaſing as the Orders 
are more delicate; the Heights of the Mouldings of the Baſe and 
Cormice of the Pedeſtals do the ſame : for as tliè Orders are more 
delicate, the Mouldings become ſmaller by air eee 
ving two, the Dare three, the Ionic four, the Cormiluan tive, And 
the Carpoſe ſix. In like manner, tlie Cornicg of the Tuſcan Pede- 


ſtal has three Mouldings; that of the Doris four, the Jon five, the 


Cuniutlxan ſix, and the Compoſite ſeven. „ | 
Jo determine the Heights and Pro jectures of theſe Mouldings, 
I divide the Height af the Cornice, and that of the Baſe into a cer- 
tain number of little Parts, which allo go increaſing according to 
the Delicacy of the Orders. For that Part allotted to the Mould- 
ings of the [#/can Baſe, is divided into ſix Particles, the Doric into 
{even, the Ionic into eight, the Corintluan into nine, and the . - 
is 


ue into ten. The Height of the Cornice of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal i 


7 divided 


Part II. fre Kinds of Columns. 
divided into eight, that of the Doric into nine, the Ionic into ten, 
the Corintbian into eleven, and the Compoſite into twelve; all which 


13 explain'd by the following Fi 1gure, where the Arabic Cipher de- 


notes the number of Particles into which the Baſe and Cornice are 


divided : The Roman Letter ſhews the number of A of 


which each Baſe and Cornice is compos d. 


.Þ — Doric. _ 4 Corinthian. Compoſite. 
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TraT Part of the Baſe of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal, which belongs 
to the Mouldings, being thus divided into fix little Parts, four of 
them are given to the hollow, and two to the Fillet or Square un- 
der it, which are the two Members or Mouldings of this Part. 
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The Cornice which is divided into eight Particles, has five for a Cornice 
Plat- band, which ſerves here inſtead of a Corona or Drip, and of the 
three for a Hollow, with its Fillet, which Fillet has one of theſe Pedeſtal. 


Particles. 
Taz Pro jectures of the Members of the Baſe, and of the Cor- 
nice of this Pedeſtal, as alſo thoſe of all Sorts of Members in all 


the Orders, are taken from the fifth Parts of the little Module, as 


before eſtabliſh d: namely, one for the Diminution of the Column, 
three for the Projecture of its Baſe, Bc. As to the Pedeſtals, it 


has been laid, that the ProjeQure of the whole Baſe with. . 
out 


The Ordnance of the Aer II 


Crap. . out the Plinth, is equal to its Height, and that the Projecture of 


the entire Cornice, is a ſmall matter more than that of the Baſe ; 
all which is to be underſtood of all the Orders, except the Iaſcan, 
where the Proje&ures of the Baſe, and of the Cornice of the Pe- 
deſtal are equal. As for the Projecture of the Members of which 
theſe Parts of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal are compos d; the Hollow of the 
Cornice has one Fifth and a half of the little Module, and the 
Hollow of the Baſe has two, reckoning from the Naked of the Die, 


or Trunk of the Pedeſtal. 
Now the Proportions and Characters of this Pedeſtal, hold the 


Mean between the two Exceſſes, found in the Works both of the 


Avcients and Moderns, where the Pedeſtal is ſometimes exceſſively 
adorn'd, as in the Trajan Column, whoſe Baſe and Cornice have 
all the Moulding; of the Corinthian Pedeſtal, and where, ſometimes, 


it has no Ornament at all, as in the Tuſcan Orderof Palladio, where 


there is only a kind of ſquare Plinth or Socle, without either Baſe 
or Cornice. The Taſcan Pedeſtal of Scamozzz, like this of ours, 
keeps a Medium between theſe two Extremes. 

THe Baſe of the Column, which has a Semi- diameter in Height, 


| of the or one little Module and a half, and which comprehends t the Fillet 
Columr: or Cincture, at the Bottom of the Shaft of the Column, 1s divided 


only into two Parts, one of which 1s for the Plinth: the other be- 
ing again divided into five Parts, four are given to the Torus, and 
one to the Cincture, which is a part belonging properly to the 
Shaft of the Column: and this fifth Part of the half of the Baſe, 
| which 1 is the twentieth Part-of the Diameter of the Column below, 
is as has been ſaid, the Meaſure of all the Cinctures at the Bottom 
of the Columns in all the Orders; becauſe there is no other Order 
beſides the Iuſcan, where this Part is determin d, and that we find 


this Proportion has been followed in ſome of the Anceents Works; 


and in thoſe which differ from it, ſome making it a great deal lar- | 
ger, and others a great deal les, it is reaſonable to think that the. 
Mean is to be choſen as the beft. All the other Proportions of 


this Baſe are alſo in a Medium, between thoſe which the Ancients = 


and Modern have eſtabliſh'd, which are difſerent: for the Plinth 
which I make according to Vitruvins, half as high as the whole Baſe, 
is, in the Column of Trajan, leſs by one Minute, and, in that of 
Scamozzz, greater by three Minutes, The Torus, whoſe Height 
I make GO Minutes, is in the Column of Trajan, in Palladio and 
Vignola, twelve and a half, and in Serlio but ten. The Cincture 
or Fillet, which I make of three Minutes, is of three and a half in 
the Trajan Column, of five in Serlzo, and Palladio and Yignola make it 
but of two and a half. The Projecture of the Baſe, as has been 
9 mertion d, is s of of thee Fifths of a Module. 
z | err 
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WrarT is remarkable in the Character of this Baſe, is, that Vi- 
truvius gives the Plintha Figure very particular, by taking away its 
four Corners and making it round. The Modezns have notapprov'd 
of this Manner, and Ido not think it ought to be follow'd, becauſe 
the Corners of the Baſe, anſwering thoſe of the Capital, the Baſe 
would appear maim'd when depriv'd of them, on account of the 
Analogy of the Baſes of the other Orders, which requires there 
ſhould be ſome Reaſon for this taking away of the Corners in that 
Order where we do it: For if there were any, 1t would be in thoſe 
Buildings where the Columns are ſet circularly, as they are in the 
Temples that are round Peripteres, where the Corners of the ſquare 
Plinths agree but ill with the Step or Pedeſtal which bears them, 
becauſe they are round, Nevertheleſs, we do not ſee that the An- 
cients rounded their Plinths to remedy this Inconvenience ; but ra- 
ther choſe to take them quite away, as may be ſeen by the Temple 


of /eſta at Rome, and in that of the Sibyl at Tivoli: but granting 


theſe Corners might be taken off in ſome Buildings, there 1s no rea- 
fon to do it in the Iſcan Order, rather than in the others. 
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Trex are two Things to be adjuſted in the Shaft of the TuſcauSHAFT 
Column ; the firſt is its Diminution ; of which, Mention has been of the 
made in the firſt Part, where it was ſaid, that it ought to be greater Column. 


than in the other Orders, and where I have given the Reaſons which 
induc'd me to make it of the fixth Part of the Diameter of the Co- 
lumn below, which is half the little Module, and amounts to five 


Minutes on each Side; whereas, in all the other Orders, this Dimi- 


nution is but one Part of ſeven and a half, which is two Fifths of 
the little Module, that is to ſay, one Fifth on each Side, which is but 


ffluour Minutes. The ſecond Thing to be determin'd is the Cin- 


cture at the Bottom of the Column, and the Aftragal at the Top; 
It has been ſaid that theſe Parts ought to have the ſame Proportions 


An all the Orders, and that the Cincture has a twentieth Part of the 


lower Part of the Column, and the Aſtragal an eighteenth; the Fil- 
let, underneath it, having half as much: and that the Pro jectures as 
well of the Aſtragal as Cincture, are one fifth Part of the little Mo- 
dule, that is to ſay, four Minutes beyond the Naked of the Column. 

TRE Capital has the ſame Height as the Baſe; and is divided in- 


Ovolo or Quarter round, and the third for the Neck and Aſtragal 
under the Ovolo with its Fillet. The Character of this Capital 
confiſts in having the Abacus quite plain and without any Ogee; 
and that under the Ovolo there are none of thoſe Annulets or ſmall 
Squares which are in the Doric, but only an Aſtragal and a Filler. 
The Proportions of theſe laſt are found by parting the lower Third 


1 . | Capital. 
to three Parts: one of which is for the Abacus, the other for the 


of the Capital into Eight; giving = Eighths of the Aftragal, and | 


One 
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one to the Fillet under it, the Remainder being for the Neck. The 
Projecture of the whole Capital is equal to that of the Cincture at 
the Bottom of the Column, which is eight Fifths and a half, taken 


from the Middle of the Column. The Projectures of the Aſtragal 


under the Quarter round, as alſo that of the Aftragal at the Top 
of the Column, is ſeven Fifths, reckoning alto from the Middle. 

Virrurrus, and moſt of the Moderns, who make the Diminu- 
tion of the Tuſcan Column very great, give very little Breadth to 
its Capital, making 1t not to exceed that of the Diameter of the 
Column at Bottom. 5 f 


Auro Rs neither agree among themſelves, nor with the An- 
tique about the Character of this Capital. We find in Palladio and 
Serlio, as well as in Vitruvius, and in the Trajan Column, the A- 


bacus quite plain, and without an Ogee : I ignola and Scamozzz, 
inſtead of an Ogee, put a Fillet : Philunder takes away its Corners 
and makes it round, poſſibly to make it like the Baſe, whole Plinth, 
Vitruvius would have to be round. The Trajan Column has no 


Neck, the Aſtragal of the Shaft of the Column being confounded 


with that of the Capital; and there are only Vitruvius and Scamoz- 
zz, who put an Aſtragal, with its Fillet, under the Ovolo; others, 
as Philander, Palladio, Serlio, and Vignolu, put only a Fillet there. 
As to the Proportions alſo, they are no better agreed; for ſome, 
as Philander, take the Aſtragal and Fillet of the Top of the Co- 
lumn from the third Part of the Capital, which Vitruvius gives to 
the Neck and Aftragal under the Ovolo: others, as Serlzo and Vig- 
nola, give all the third Part to the Neck, and take the Fillet under 
the Ovolo, from the ſecond Part, which Vitruvius gives entirely to 
the Ovolo it (elf. Others, as Palladio, leave this whole Third to 


the Ovolo, and put only a Fillet inſtead of the Aſtragal and Filler, 


which Vitruvius aſſigns there. In all this Diverſity, J have choſen 


to follow Vitruvius, whole Manner ſeems to me more agreeable and 


conſonant to the Analogy and common Rule of all Capitals, which 


is to be a little more adorn'd, and not ſo plain as the Baſes ; for 


without this Aſtragal, which Vitruvius puts under the Ovolo, the 


I.iuſcan Capital would be nothing different from the Baſe. 
Entabla- THE Entablature having fix Modules, as has been faid, the 
whole is divided into twenty Parts, which is likewiſe done in all 
the other Orders, except the Doric, as has been already noted. Six 
of theſe Parts are given to the Architrave, the Fillet whereof has 


one. The Freeze has alſo ſix Parts. Of the eight which remain 


for the Cornice, two are given to the large Ogee which makes the 


firſt Member, and half a Part to the Fillet of the ſame; two and 
a half to the Corona or Drip, one to an Aſtragal with its Fillet, 


which 1s half as much as the Aſtragal, and two Parts to the Quar- 


ter- 
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ter-round which ſupplies the Place of the great Cima. The Proje- 
ctures are taken from the ſame nfth Parts, which determine all 
the others; and ſo three Fifths are given to the Ogee and its Filler, 
reckoning from the Naked of the Freeze, ſeven and a half to the 
Corona; nine to the Aftragal and its Fillet, and twelve to the 


Quar ter- round. 


TAE en and Character of the Entablature of the Tuſ- 


can Order are very different in Authors. As to the Proportion of 
the three parts which compoſe it, Vitruvius makes the Architrave 
not only larger than the Freeze, but even than the Cornice. Pal- 
ladio alſo makes the Architrave very high, and greater than the 


Freeze, Vignola makes it leſs. 1 have imitated Serlio, N makes the 


Ar e and Freezes equal. 
As to its Character, Vitrurius and Palladio allow no more than 


a {quare Beam for the Architrave; on the contrary, Scamozzz gives 


it exceſſive Ornaments, as likewiſe to the Cornice, where he makes 
as many imbelliſhments as in the Doric Order: He alſo puts in the 
Freeze a kind of Triglyph not channel'd. Serlio follows a Manner 
quite oppoſite, making his Cornice fo pitiful, that it has. but three 


Members, for the ten which Scamoxzzz puts in his. The Cornice, 


which I propoſe, and which has much Affinity with that of Vig- 


ola, keeps the middle between the Exceſs of Delicacy or Number 
of Mouldings given by Scamoxxi, and that of the two great Simpli- 


— and Plainneſs which Serlio affects. 
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A T H E Tuſcan Bal ane to the. 8 of Vitru- 


vius. 


B The Baſe of Salinas; PTY th Plinth and the Tous are higher 
than thoſe of Vitruvius, ſo that the Cinddure is not Ea in fr 


Baſe, as it is in the others. 
C The Baſe of Serlio, where BY Cincture is much greater. 


D Tbe C apital according to Vitruvi ius, where the Abacus bas neither 
an Ogee, nor Fillet ; where the Ovolo takes up the whole ſecond Part of 


the Capital, and where there is an Aﬀtragal under the Ovolo. 
E The Capital of Scamozzi without an Altrgal. 


F The Capital of S210 where the Abacus bas a Fillet, where the 
Ovolo poſſe es not the ſecond Part of the C aprtal, but leaves Nee for a 
Fillet underit, and where an entire Third is given to the Neck of the Capital. 


G The Entablature where the Architrave and Freeze are equal, and 
where the Cornice conſiſts of fox Mouldings. 


H. The alan of Scamozzi, where the Architrave OTE es leſs - 


than the Freeze, is compos'd of two Faber , and has a Fillet under the Band; 
where the Freeze has a kind of 1 reglyph not channel d; and where the 5 By 


mice conſiſts of ten M ouldings. 


J The Entablature of Ser lins Ge * FP 7 reexe and ebe trave are 
equal, and where the Cornice contains hut three Mouldings. 


K The Dimunution of the Shaft 5 the Cohan, which i 10 4 ow Part 


of the Diameter 9 the lower OE re 
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; 0 H als 1. 
Of the DOR I C Order. 


Y ; 

N treating of the Orders, it were indeed 
more natural to begin with the Doric, 
as being the moſt Ancient, and that to 

which the Tſcan and the others owe 
their Riſe and Origine: But the Cu- 

ſtom of handling the Taſcan before the 

Doric, is yet conſiſtent with Reaſon, 

on accountof the Rank and Place obſer- 
—.. b ved when the ſeveral Orders are em- 

ploy'd together in Work, "where the more maſſive is always firſt 
made uſe of, as beſt able to bear and ſuſtain the others. | 


Tus Proportions of the Doric Order in general, which render 
it lighter and leſs maſſive than the Tſcan, have been already eſta- 
bliſrd in the firſt Part, where *twas ſaid, that the whole Order 
conſiſts of thirty-ſeven little Modules, ſeven of which are for the 
Pedeſtal, twenty-four for the Column, and fix for the Entablature ; 
which agrees with the progreſhonal Advance of three Modules, 
which the Orders have one above another, by the Addition of one 
Module to the Pedeſtal, and two to the Column: the whole 7u/- 
can Order being but of thirty-four Modules, of which the Column 

has twenty-two, the Pedeſtal fix, and the Entablature fix, which 
| Jaſt has the ſame in all the Orders. What remains, is to deter- 
mine the Proportions and particular Characters of theſe three Parts. 
The Heights of the principal why + of the Pedeſtal have been alſo 


aicertain'd, 
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CHAP. I. aſcertain'd, by allowing one eighth Part of the Whole to the Cor- 
© fourth to the Baſe, and a third of the Baſe to its Mouldings, 


BASE of | 


the other two thirds remaining for the Plinth or Socle. 
Trax Proportions of the Mouldings for the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, 


the bede- are found by dividing the third of the whole Baſe aſſign'd them, in 


ſtal. 


to ſeven Parts, as was mention'd in the preceding Chapter, of 
which, four are given to the Torus next upon the Socle ; and three 
to the hollow with the Fillet under i it, which are the three Mem- 
bers whereof theſe Mouldings were ſaid to conſiſt. The Projec- 
ture of the Torus is that of the whole Baſe; the Advance of the 
Hollow is one fifth and a half of the little Module beyond the Na- 
ked of the Die or Trunk. Authors differ in the Character of this 

Bate. Palladjo gives It a fourth Member, which is a Square placd 


between the Torus and the Fillet of the Hollow. Scamozzz puts 


an inverted Cima there. Vgnola and Serlio make it more plain; 


I have followed them, as moſt ſuitable to the Order which of itſelf 


5 S plain: and, as I;aftign'd, but twa, Members f jor the Mouldings of 


the Baſe of the Tuſtan Pedeſtal; I allow three to the Doric, and 


continue the ſame progreſſive Augmentation in the other Orders, 


| CAP of © 


inereaſing the Number of the Members, as the Orders France | in 
Delicac cy. 
TAE enen or Cap of the Pedeftal, whichs 1s wide! into nine 


thePede- Parts,” has a Hollow with a Fillet therkon, which bears A Drip 


ſtal. 


crown d only with a Square: The Drip has five of theſe nine Parts, 
and its Square one. The Projecture of the Hollow with its Fillet, 
is one fifth and a half of the little Module, beyond the Naked of 
the Die; that of the Drip is of three, and that of its Square is of 


three and a half. The Character of this Cornice is different among 


Authors: Palladio and YVignola give it five Members, and Scamozzr 


fix: Serlio makes it plainer, allowing it but four Members; and I 


have imitated him in that, becauſe it agrees with the Proportion 
which this Order ſhould bear to the others, according to the pro- 
N Augmentations before . 
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Vinurms gives no Baſe to the Doric Column, and ſays that the B ASE - 
principal Difference between the Doric and Ionic Orders, is, that of rhe 
the Column of the latter has a Baſe. Thus we find it in the The- Column. 


atre of Marcellus where the Doric Column has no Baſe; on the o- 
ther hand, the Doric Order of the Coliſeum has a Baſe, though 
differing from that which moſt of the Moderns give to this Order, 
which is that Jitruvius calls the Artic Baſe, and whoſe Proportions 
he has deſcrib'd. Hence it is that we find three Sorts of Baſes in the 
Doric Order: The firſt is the Artic Baſe of Virruvins, which has a 
Plinth, a large Torus below, a leſſer above, and a Scotia between 
them: The ſecond is the Baſe of the Doric Order of the Coliſeum 

which has neither the leſſer Torus nor Scotia, but only a ſort of 
blunt inverted Cima, between the Cincture at the Foot of the 

| Shaft, and the large Torus. The third is ſtill more plain, having 
no more on the Plinth than a large Torus and an Aftragal, fo that 


in this Baſe, as in the Tuſcan, the Cincture at the Foot of the 


Column's Shaft, makes part of the Height of the Baſe, which in 
all the other Orders ought to have the Semi-diameter of the Co- 
lumn below, without including this Cincture. 

. 1 1 1 | Tus 
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＋. HE Artic: Baſe of /3truvius being moſt in Uſe, I have choſen 
that, and given” its Members the Heights found in his Diviſion | 
thereof; which is very regular and methodical. © The whole Height 


of the Baſe being parted. into three, the Plinth has one; the re- 


© two being di ged into font, the uppermoſt is for the leſ- 
| 8 1 "three being g again divided into two, the low- 
er Part is for the great Forus, and the other for the Scotia, one 
Sixth of which is allow'd to each Fillet. The Heights of theſe | 
Parts may be found by another Method, viz. by dividing the 
whole Bale into three Parts, into four, and into fix, giving a Third 
to the Plinth, a Fourth to the great Torus, as much to the Scotia, 
with its Fillets, and a Sixth to the lefler Torus: for the Diviſions 
of the Parts are equal both ways. 

Ix the Works of the Autique, as likewiſe in Modern Authors, the 
Proportions of the Parts of this Baſe are different. The Plinth in 
the Coliſeum is higher by one Minuteand a half, than the ten which 
Vitruvins allows it; Ferlio makes his of nine Minutes and a half; and 


Cataneo gives but nine. The great Torus alſo has different Heights, 


that of the Coliſeum is higher by half a Minute than the ſeven and 
a half which Vitruvius aſſigns; and Scamozzimakes his of eight and 
a half. The upper Torus in Scamozzz, is likewiſe larger by a Mi- 
nute, and that in Palladio by half a Minute. Some, as Barbaro, 
ataneo, Viola, and De Lorme, make the lower Fillet of the Scotia 
larger than the upper one, others make them equal, and with more 
Reafon in my Opinion; an Inequality here not being ſo neceſſary, 


as in the Scotias of the Baſes of the other Orders, Where the Fillets 


touch, one a Torus, or a Plinth, and the other an Aſtragal, which 
being Members of a very unequal Thickneſs, require that the Fil- 
lets which are contiguous to them, ſhould be alſo of a different 


Size, but it's otherwiſe in the Aitic Baſe, where the Difference be- 


— 


tween one Torus and the other is inconſiderable. 
TH x Projectures of the Mouldings of this Baſe are regulated by 
the Diviſion of the Module into five-Parts, of which, as has been 
faid, three give the utmoſt Extent of the Baſes of Columns, in all 
the Dir: the firſt of theſe gives the Projecture of the Canute 
at the Foot of the Shaft, the ſecond bounds that of the upper Torus, 


and the third, that of the lower Torus and Plinth. For the Pro» 


jectures of the Scotia, the middlemoſt-of theſe three Parts is again 
divided into three, taking one for the upper Fillet, two for the un- 


der Fillet, and three for the Depth of the Hollow of the Scotia. 


AvurTnors are ſufficiently agreed upon the Character of this 
Baſe, except as to the Turn which ſome give the Cavity of the Sco- 
tia, which they hollow and fink down below the upper Edge of 


the lower Fillet. This we find oh in ſome Buildings of the 
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Antique, as in the Portico and inner Work of the Pantheon, in the 
three Columns of Campo YVaccino, the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the 
Temple of Bacchus: But there are many more Buildings of good 
Eſteem where this Cavity is not ſo wrought, as the Theatre of 
Marcellus, the Temple of Manly Fortune, that of Veſta, of Concord, 
of Fauſlina, and of Peace; the Baſilic of Antaninus, the Baths of 
Diocletian, the Caliſeum, the Arches of Titus, Septimius, Conſtamtine, 
aud the Goldſmiths. Some Moderns, as Vignola, camoxzi, and Viola, 
have ſunk this Hollow below the Edge of the Fillet, but the great- 
eft part have not done it; and indeed it ſeems to afford no Beauty, 
but rather to weaken the Edge of the under-Fillet, which it makes 
ſharp, and a Receptacle for Water and Dirt, which deſtroy and 
ſpoil the Stone. There is one Particular more in the Plinth of 
this Baſe, which Palladio and Scamozzi have practic'd, without 
any Example of the Antique that I know of, which is, that inſtead 
of making it directly plum and ſquare, they make it deſcend with 
a Sweep to the Noſe of the Cap of the Pedeſtal, which is really 
to aboliſh and deſtroy this eſſential Part of the Auic and Corinibian 
Baſe. for though it is true, that in ſome Buildings, as in the 
Coliſeum, the Pedeſtals have the upper Part of their Caps cut thus. 
with a Sweep; yet this Sweep is not taken from the Plinth of the 
Baſe of the Column, which remains intire, but from the Cornice, 
or Cap of the Pedeſtal. | „ | 
_ F16NO0LAdoes not approve of the Uſe of this Baſe, either in 
the Doric, or Corinthian Orders, but thinks it altogether improper, 
although the Ancients us d it at leaſt in the Cormrhian Order, as in 
the Temples of /efta, of Peace, of Fauſtina, in the Frontiſpiece of 
Nero, in the Bafilic of Autoninus, in the Porch of Septimius, and in 
the Arch of Conſtantine. The Baſe which this Author gives the 
Doric Order, is that of the third ſort beforemention'd, where there 
is but one Torus with an Aſtragal. 1 . 
WAT is particular in the Shaft of the Doric Column, is its SHAFT 
Flutings, which ought not to exceed the Number of twenty, nor of the 
be cut fo deep as in the other Orders, where they are hollowed to Column. 
an entire Semi-circle ; a fourth, or even a fixth Part, being ſuffi 
cient for theſe. Beſides, here is no Space left between the Flurings, 
but a bare Ridge or Angle, made by the two curve Lines which 
form the Cavity. To draw theſe Flutings, the Periptery of the 
Column being divided into twenty equal Parts, deſcribe a Square, 
whoſe Side is equal to one of theſe Parts; from the Center of this 
Square, draw the arch'd Line, which makes a Quarter of a Circle 
from one Corner of the Square to the other. To make theſe Flu- 
| tings ſtill ſhallower, inſtead of a Square, deſcribe an equilateral 
Triangle, the Vertical Angle of which ſhall be the Center for the 
P | Curves 
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Cuar. Il. Curve· line. The Firſt Way, which is after Hirudius, is moſt in 


Uſe. Scamozez: likes neither of theſe Sorts of Flutings, as not ac- 
counting them graceful: however, they are much in Uſe, and /7- 
truvius ſays they are particular to the Doric Order: He alſo affirms, 


that inſtead of Flutings, they ſometimes make twenty Cants, which 


they leave quite flat, without any Cavity. There are but few 


Examples of theſe canted Columns, nor can they have a good 
Effect, it being impoſſible, but that Angles fo blunt as thoſe made 


on the Periptery by the Lines of two Sides, each of which has but 


the twentieth Part of the Circumference of the Circle, ſhould: ap- 


pear confusd and diſagreeable, through the Difficulty, there is, of 
making the Separation of the two Faces ſufficiently viſible and di- 
ſtinct. On this Account it is, I prefer the Flutings of 'Vitruvins, 


whoſe Cavity is deſcrib'd by the Center of the Square, before 


thoſe made from the Point of the Triangle; becauſe the former be- 


Capital. 


ing deeper, the Angles of the Flutings are more acute, and the 
Flutings, by conſequence, more diſtinct and conſpicuous. 5 
Tux Heights of the Members of the Capital are found by part- 
ing its whole Height, which is half the Diameter of the Column 
below, into three as in the Taſſcan, giving one to the Abacus; one to 
the Ovolo, with the three Annulets beneath, which are in the place 
of the Aſtragal in the Taſcan Capital; and leaving the other third 


Part entirely to the Gorgerine or Neck; whereas, in the Tuſcan, 
the Ovolo poſſeſſes one entire Third, and the Aſtragab and Fillet 
under it, are taken out of the part allowed the Neck. I have imi- 


tated V/itruvius, whom moſt of the Moderns have alſo followed. 
Palladio, Scamozzs, and Alberti preſcribe other Proportions : Alherrs 
makes the whole Capital near half as high again as /itruvins, and 
gives alſo the principal Members, Proportions quite different from 


his. Palladio and Scamozzz, though they alter not the Height of 
the entire Capital, yet they enlarge that of the Abacus, and leſſen 
that of the Neck. Both the one and the other have Precedents in 


Coliſeum are, the Abacus being much greater in Proportion, and the 
Quarter- round much leſs. | h 


the Works of Antiquity; for, at the Coliſeum, the whole Capital is 


eight Minutes and three Quarters higher than that of C itrudius; In 


the Theatre of Marcellus, it is only three Minutes higher: but, in 
the latter, the Proportions of the Members, with reſpect to each 
other, are more different from thoſe of Vitrudius, than thoſe of the 


Tur Heights of the leſſer Mouldings are alſo found by dividing 


and ſubdividing into Three: for, the whole Abacus being, divided 
into three, the upper Part 1s given to the Cima or Ogee, and this 


being again divided into three, one is allowed to the Fillet, the 
other two for the Moulding. So likewiſe that part between the A- 


bacus 


* 
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bacus and Neck, being divided into three, two are given to the 


Quarter-round; and the third being ſubdivided into three; each 


of the Annulets have one of them. 

TA Projectures are determined, as in the Tuſcan, os Fifths of the 
Module; that of the whole Capital having three, from the Naked 
of the Column at the Top. The firſt of theſe being divided into 
four, one is given to each of the Annulets: the ſecond limits the 
Ovolo; and the third being alſo divided into four, the firſt is for 
the projecture which the Square of the Abacus makes beyond the 
Quarter- round, and the three other direct the Parts of the Ogee. 

Treks are Inſtances of oppoſite Exceſſes given the Projecture 
of this Capital in that of the Coliſeum, and Alberti: for, in the for- 
mer, the Projecture is of five Parts, ours has but three, and that 

of Albert; has no more than two. 

Tux Character of this Capital is different among Anas; in 7 

that of the Coliſeum there is an Ogee inſtead of the Annulets, which 
Scamozz has alſo followed; others, as Palladio, Scamozzs, Hignola, 
Alberti and Viola, have put Roſes under the Corners of the Abacus, 
and in the Neck of the Capital. One may reckon, as belonging 
to the Character, the Projecture of the whole Capital, which Aherti 
and Cataueò have made extremely ſmall, and which, in the Coliſeum, 
is exceſſively large; this retrenching and enlarging, being a thing 
that will infallibly give Offence, when one is never ſo little accu- 
ſtom'd to ſee Capitals made after the ordinary Proportion, which is 
thirty-ſeven Minutes and a half in Yirruvims, reckoning from the 
middle of the Column; for that of the Co 2 extends to forty- 
ſeven and a quarter; and Alberti and Cataneo make it but thirty- 
two and a half: Bullant allows it forty, Palladio thirty-nine, Vig- 
nola and Viola thirty-eight: Thoſe, who with us, have followed 
Vitruvins, are the Theatre of Marcellus, Barbaro, and Ferlio. 
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THE Entablature i in the Doric Or der, i is not divided into twen- Entabla- 
ty Parts, as in the other Orders, but into twenty-four, of which ture. 


f are given to the Architrave, nine to the Freeze, and as many 
to the Cornice, including the Member that runs immediately over 


the Tryglyph, which Vitruvius calls its Capital. As to the Pro- 


_ Portions of the Architrave and Freeze, which are thoſe given by 
Fitruvins, and which have reſpe& to the Diameter of the lower 
Part of the Column, whereof the Architrave has half which makes 


the Doric Module, and the Freeze a Module and a half; all the 


Modern Architects have followed them, tho? we find they are not 
ſtrictly obſerv'd in the Antique: For, in the Coliſeum, the Archi- 
trave has fifteen Minutes too much; in the Ruins of Albano, and 
in the Baths of Diocletian, cited by Monf, Chambray, the Architraves 
are alſo greater than in Liruvins, but the Difference is only one 

of 
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CAP. II. or two Minutes. As to the Cornice, it is not fo high in Furumius, 


Archi- 
tra ve. 


nor in the Theatre of Marcellus, where it has ſeven Minutes and a 
half leſs than we here give it; but that of the Coliſeum is much 
greater, having ten Minutes more. | 


Tux Architrave being divided into ſeven Parts, one is given to 
the Lift or Band on the Top: under which are plac'd the Drops 
that ſeem to hang from a fmall Square: the Drops and Square to- 
gether, have a ſixth Part of the Height of the Architrave; this fixth 
being divided into three, one is given to the ſmall Square, the two 
others to the Drops. The Extent of the Square and Drops breadth- 
wiſe, is one Module and a half; this Breadth is parted into eighteen, 
whereof three are given to each of the Drops, which, are fix in 


Number, ſo that the upper part of the Drop has one of theſe Parts, 


Mutules, 


Freeze. 


and the lower Part ſomething leſs than three, becauſe there ought 
to be a little Interval between the Bottom of the Drops. 


Tu Character of the Doric Architrave is very different in the 
Antique, and amongft Authors: That which has been deſcrib'd, 
ts of F/itruvins, and of the Theatre of Marcellus, which has been fol- 


lowed by Yzenela, Serhio, Barbaro, Cataneo, Bullaut, De Lorme, and 


moſt of the Moderns. In the Coliſeum, it is otherwiſe, being ſet off 
with all the Members that are in the Ionic, and in the Cormthian of 
this Structure, having three Faces and an Ogee above, but no 
Drops. In the Ruins of Albaua, and the Baths of Dzoclerran, it has 


but two Faces, but they are ſeparated by Mouldings, as in the Co- 


rintbian Order, and under the upper Ogee there are Drops, Palla- 
dio, Scamozzs, Alberti, Viola, and ſeveral other Moderns, have fol- 


lowed this Manner, in giving the Architrave two Faces, but they 


do not ſeparate them by Mouldings, and the Drops are under the 
Plat-band, as in Jitruvius. There is yet ſome Difference in the 
Figure of the Drops, which ſome make round as the Fruſtum of 
a Cone; but, the moſt uſual Way, is to make them ſquare or pi- 
ramidal; the round ones being reſerved for the under Part of the 


Tu Freeze has nine of the twenty-four Parts of the whole En- 
tablature, which make a Module and a half, of thoſe I call Doric, 
or mean Modules, and two Modules and a Quarter of our little 
ones: It is generally adorn'd with Triglyphs, which are a Doric 
Module in Breadth, .and are plac'd right over the Drops, which 
are on the Columns, and in the Spaces between the Columns, by 
Diſtances equal to the Height of the Triglyphs, and of the Freeze; 
which makes the Spaces ſquare ; thefe Spaces are call'd Metops, 
5 | | | | | and 
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and are aderned with sene of Troptiys, Baſons, Sculls of 


Oxen, and other Things. The Triglyphs have two Channels, or 
- Gutters, ſunk from the upper Part to the lower, in their-middle, 


and two half Channels on their Corners: theſe Gutters are ſo 


wrought as to make a right Angle. To perform which, the whole 
Face of the Triglyph being divided into twelve Parts, two are 


given to each of the Channels, one to each Half-channel, and two - 


to each of the Interſtices or Spaces between, which Yitruvms calls 
the Shanks. The Projecture of the Triglyph from the Naked of 
the Freeze, ought to be one of theſe Parts and a half. Yignola, 
who allows it but one, makes it apparently too little, becauſe the 
Gutters, having two Parts in Breadth, their Depth muſt be one 
Part to make a right Angle ; now the Sinking and Depth of the 
Channel, according to Vignola, being equal to the Projecture of 
- the Triglyph, the Half-channel, whoſe Depth 1s equal to that. of 
the whole one; deſcends to the very Freeze; which it ought not 


to do; it being neceſſary, that, below the Half-channel, the Tri- 


glyph ſhould ſtill have fome Thickneſs left. This Thickneſs, in 
Palladio, is but half a Minute; in the Theatre of Marcellus, it is 
one Minute and two Ninths, a | ſmall Matter more than! aſſign i it, 
which, is a Mean between that of Palladio, and that of the Thea- 
tre of Marcell and 1 is about three Quarters of a Minute. 


Tua x Part which is call'd the Capital of the Triglyph, is ge- 
nerally attributed to the Freeze of the Doric Order: but, being a 
Moulding, - (a Thing not uſual for Freezes to have) I think it 
ſhould be reckoned among the otherMouldings of the Cornice: For 
the Projectures, which this Moulding makes over the Triglyphs of 


the Freeze, do no more argue it to belong to the Freeze, than the 
Mouldings which-cap the Corbels that are in a Freeze, where, 
| ſuch as accompany their Projectures, are not counted part of the 


Freeze, but of the Cornice, theſe Mouldings generally taking up 


all that Part under the Corona, which 1 is an r Part of. the | 


Cornice. Fon | er wm 


r H E Space left for the cn which is equal to had & the Cornice, 


: Freeze, being nine Parts, the firſt is for the Capital of the Triglyph ; 
the five Parts next above, are for the Hollow, Mutule, Ogee and 


Corona; the three laſt are for the great Cymaiſe, and for the Ogee 


that is over the Corona. To have theſe Mouldings more particu- 
| larly ; the ſecond and third Part being divided each into four, 


which makes eight Particles; the lower five are given to the Hol- | 


low, and the fixth to its Fillet : The fourth Part, with the two 
Particles which remain of the third'Part, are for the Body of the 
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3 CuAr. II 
two loweſt are given to the Ogee, without a Filler, which caps the 


Mutule. The fifth Part being alſo divided into four: Particles, the 


Mutule. The ſixth Part, with the two Particles which remain of 
the fifth, are for the Corona. The ſeventh Part, being alſo divi- 


ded into four Particles, the three loweſt are given to the Ogee net 


on the Corona, with its Filet; and laftly, the ninth, being part- 


| Party, and that of each Part into four | 


ed into two, one is given to the Fillet, or Square of the great Cy. 
maiſe, which takes up the Remainder tothe Ogee, which crowns 
the Drip. This Diviſion of the Doric Cornice, which ſeems con- 
fus'd aud obſcure in Diſcourſes is very clear and intelligible in the 
Figure, for all the Heights of the Mouldings are regulated by two 
Diviſions only; to wit, by that of the whole Cornice into nine 


5 Und the Mutule, are cut thirty-ſix Drops, in ſix Rows of 
Six each. It has been already mention'd, that theſe Drops, of the 
Soffito of the Cornice, ſhould be round, and ſhap'd like ſmall Cones, 


- 
o 
* 


” RO Points, or Tops, are ſunk into the Under-bed of the Corona, 
or 


utule: The Mutule has a hollow Groove, wrought. only on 
the Fore-edge, like that which is made under the Corona of the 


Tone Cornice. 


TI Character of this Cornice is three-fold : there is one very 
plain, as that of Palladio, Serho, Barbaro, Cataneo, Ballant, and 
De Lorme; where there are neither Mutules nor Dentels. There 
is another, more compounded, having Dentels; as that of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, of Scamozzs, and of Yignola. The third is 
fill more ſo, having Mutules, but no Dentek. I have choſen this 


laſt, n account of the Mutules following the Deſigns which Alberts X 


* 
Nr 
# 


Vignala, and Pyrrho Ligorio have given us, as being conformable to 
ſome very ancient Works, whoſe: Fragments they found : And be- 
cauſe the Mutules are, according to 2 aruvms, eſſential Parts of the 
Doric Order, whereas the Dentels are particularly appropriated to 

the Ionic. I make the great Cymaiſe with an Ogee, and not with 
an Hollow, as *tis held to have been in the Theatre of Marcellus, 


and as Viguols and Falz have done; becauſe the Hollow is weaker, 
and mans fub jet to be broke than the other ; it being againſt rea- 


fon, char en Order, whoſe Property is to be maſſive and ſtrong, 


ſhould have Members more tender than the more delicate Orders: 
and, herein I have followed Palladio, Stamozzi, Serlio, Barbaro, 
Cataneo, Alberti, Bullant, and De Lorme : if any one has a mind 
to make it a Hollow, becauſe ſome are of Opinion, tis that which 


Via, calls the Doric Cymaiſe, he may do it, keeping the ſame 


Proportions which were given for the great Cymaiſe, allowing no 


NY 
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more to the Fillet, or Square of the Hollow, than half of one of 
the nine Parts, and 72 remains between that and the Up- 
per- bed of the Ogee of the Corona, to the Curve of the Hollow. 
Over the Capital of the Triglyph, where Jitruius would have a 
Daric Cymaiſe, I have put a Hollow, or half Scotia, as Palladio, 
Viola, and Bullant have done; and for the foremention'd Reaſon, 
namely, that the Hollow is the Doric Cymaiſe; I find two other 
Sorts of Mouldings plac'd here; in the Theatre of Marcellus tis an 
Ogee, and /:gnola makes it of a Quarter-round ; that which in- 
clines me to make it a Hollow, is the Authority of Barharo, who 


# 


ſays that the Hollow is the Doric Cymaile. 
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e EXPLANATION of 


PAT E III. 


„T. 1 2 2 5 Virryviu call Kok which 75 e ye 
the Doric Order. 

B Te Baſe of the Doric Order in the Coliſeum. 

C The Baſe of the Doric Order after Vignola. 

D Channellimgs, or Flutings, cut according to Vitruvius. 

A The third Manner of cutting the Shaft of the Doric Column, 
taught by Vitruvius, where, inſtead of Flutings, there are only Cants, 
without any Cavity or Hi nking. 

FE Flutings according to Vignola. 
F The Capital of Vitruvius. 
G The Capital of the Doric Order of the lien," 

H The 2 of Alberti. 

I The Entablature taken partly from the Theatre 7 Marcellus. 

K The Soffit of the Eutablature. 

L The Architrave of the Doric Order of the libs.” 

M Figure to explain the Manner of drawing the Cymaiſe and Ogee. 

To Keferibe the Cymaiſe, draw a right Line from the lower Corner 


of the Fillet, marked a, to the upper Corner of that of the Ogee 


marked b; divide this Line equally in two at c, and, on each Half 


male an equilateral Triangle ; the Points of theſe Triangles, marked 


d and e, are the Centers of the two Portions of a Circle, each of 


which, form half the Sweep of the Cymaiſe. To make this Sweep 


more curved, as is ſometimes done, when we would give the Mould- 


ing befs Projecture, the Lines of the $ ides of the Triangle, at 95 


Ener eiu, of which is the Center , muſt be ſhortened. 
The Deſcription of the Ogee, is much after the ſame Manner ; 
Divide the Projefture, given 10 the Ogee and its Fillet, into five or 


fix Parts, take one of theſe Parts for-the Projedure, which the 


Ogee has beyoud the, Member, upon which it is ſet, provided it be 
not an Aſtragal, for the ler Part of an Ogee has no Projecture 
over an Aſiragal ; another Part is for the Projetture which the Fil- 
let has beyoud the Ogee at Head from theſe two Points o and i, 
draw a right Line, which diuide into tuo Parts, as in the Cymaiſe, 
and proceed in the ſame Manner by two Triangles, and by the 

Portions of Circles deſcribed from Centers on the Points of the Tri- 
angles, to draw the Contour. The Curvature of this Member is 
Somenmes ſo great, that each Part is almoſt an entire Semi-circle, 


as is * in the * Ogee of the IN of Conſtantine's Arch. 
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3 


Sn. OBE 
27 the 10 NIC Order. 


HE Proportions of the Laie Order, bear 
Wi the ſame Relation to them of the Doric, 

and the other more delicate Orders, as 

thoſe of the Tuſcan do to the Doric, ex- 

cept as to the Diminution of the Co- 

lumn, which is much greater in the 
_ Tuſcan, than in the others, where it is 

always alike. The Character of the 

Jomc Order, is much more particular, 

the Baſe of the Column, the Capital, and the Cornice of the En- 
tablature, being ſuch, as render it more different from the other 
Orders, than the Doric i is from the Tuſcan. 

Tux whole Order, as was ſaid before, conſiſts of forty little 

Modules, of which, the Pedeſtal has eight, the Column twenty- 

fix, and the Entablature fix. Theſe Parts of the Pedeſtal are de- 
termin'd as uſual, as may be ſeen in Plate I, the Baſe having a 
Fourth of the whole Height of the Pedeſtal, the Cornice one Eighth, 

and the Mouldings of £ Baſe one Third of the whole Bale.” 1 
Tank Mouldings of the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, which are two in BASE 
the Tuſcan Order, and three in the Doric, are four here: namely, of the 
an inverted Cymaiſe with 1ts Fillet, and a Hollow, with its Fillet Pedeſtal. 
under it. To find the Heights of theſe Mouldings, the Third of 

the Baſe, which, in the Taſcan, is divided into fix, and, in the Do- 

ic, into ſeven, is here divided into eight: four of theſe Parts are 


given to the Cymaiſe, and one to its Fillet ; two to the Hollow, 
| R | and 
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Cornice 


of the 
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and one to its Fillet. The Pro jecture of the Hollow is one fifth of 
the little Module, taken from the Naked of the Die, that of the 
Fillet of the Cymaiſe is three fifths. 

Tar Character, of this Baſe, is taken from the Ionic Order of 
the Temple of Manly Fortune, and differs from it in nothing, but 
that the latter has a Fillet between the upper Part of the Cymaiſe, 
and the Fillet of the Hollow ; and, that the Fillet of the Cymaiſe 
is extraordinary large. Palladio and Scamoxxi, inſtead of the little 
Fillet, which is between the Cymaiſe and the Hollow, put an 
Aſtragal. 

TE Members of the Comice, which are three in the Tuſcan, 
and four in the Doric, are five in number here: namely, a Hollow 


Pedeſtal. with its Fillet above, and a Drip, or han ging Square, crown'd 


with an Ogee and its Fillet. 'L'o find the Heights of theſe Mem- 
bers, divide that of the whole Cornice into ten Parts, as it is divi- 
ded into nine in the Doric, and eight in the Tuſcan : two of theſe 
Parts are given to. the Hollow, and one to its Fillet; four to the 
Drip, two to the Ogee, and one to its Fillet. The Pro jecture of 
the Hollow is one fifth and a half of the little Module, taken from 


the Naked of the Die, that of the Drip i is three; and that of the 
Ogee and its Fillet, is four. 


Tux Character of this Cornice has no \ Agreement either with 
that of the Antique, or the Moderns : In the Temple of Manly Fir- 
tune, it conſiſts of ten Members, which make it ſtrangely d 


and one may ſay, that the Cornices of Palladio and Scamoxxi are 


alſo too full of Members for the Order; thoſe that they preſcribe 


for the Corinthian and compeſie, not having more than they allow 
this. 
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_ PV irxvyrvs deſcribes a Baſe for the Ionic and Cormthian Columns, BASE 
which moſt of the Moderns ute only for the Ionic, and which is found of the 
in none of the Ionic Works that remain of the Anczents, who always „ SA 

gave it the Attic Baſe : Some of the Moderns, as Alberti and Vita, 9 98 
give it the Cormthian Baſe, and only follow Vitruuius, in that they 
ive, as he does, the ſame Baſe to the Ionic and Cormthian Co- 


lumns. | 


T nx Proportions of this Baſe, according to Vitruuius, are found 
by dividing the whole Height of the Baſe into three; one of which 
1s given to the Plinth, as in the Attic Baſe ; the Remainder being 

divided into ſeven Parts, three are given to a Torus, which is at 

the upper Part of the Baſe, what remains, is again divided into 
two, and each of theſe two Parts into ten others, of which, two _ 
are for a Fillet under the Torus, five for a Scotia, one for the low- 
er Fillet of the Scotia, and two for an Aſtragal, which is accom- 
panied with another Aftragal of the ſame Bigneſs, and with ano- 
ther Scotia, having the ſame Dimenſion and the ſame Fillets as the 
former, the greater Fillet being upon the Plinth. | 8 


* * : : : 
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of he Ree one me 4 half to TEE Filet! 1 the To s, one 

and des? IS to he illets 1extthe Aftragas and two and 
three qua to the which lies upon the Piffth. | 

TRE C FE Ger r of this ale has ſomething in it ſo odd, by rea- 


ſon of the largeneſs of the 'Torus above, and the Weakneſs * the 


Fillet next upon the Plinth, that tis no wonder the Aucients re ject- 
ed it: and 1 place it here, only to diſtinguiſh the Orders, by 
whatever each of them may have in particular. De Lorme propo- 
ſes another Ionic Baſe, which he pretends to have found in ſome 
Antique Buildings : It differs from that of Vitruvius, in that he puts 
two Aſtragals, of different Bignels, N the Plinth and the 

Fillet of the firſt Scotia. 


SHAFT THAT Which renders the Shaft of the Ionic bum different 


of the 


from that of the Doric, is the manner of its Flutings, which are 


Column. common to this, and to the Corinthian and Compoſite. Theſe Flu- 


tings differ from the Doric in their Number, which is twenty-four, 
and, ſometimes, thirty-two, according to Vitruvius and the Me- 
derns, Whereas the Doric has but twenty; though, in the Temple 
of Manly Fortune, "which is the only fluted one of the Antique Tones, 


at 3 there are but twenty Flutings: But their Character has 
ſtill ſomething more particular, they not being ſunk ſhallow, as in 


the Doric, but having the uſual Depth of the entire Semi- circle; 
for there are few Columns like thoſe of the Pantheon, where the 
Flutings are hollowed leſs than the Semi- circle, or like thoſe of the 
Temple of Jupiter Fulminans, where they are ſunk deeper. In ſome 
Buildings, the lower Third of the Flutings is half fill'd up, as it 


were by a Staff, or thick Rope, which makes them calld cabled 


Columns, that have this kind of Flutings. Sometimes, inſtead of 


Ropes or Staves, the Bottom of the Flutings is only filfd up near 
the Edge of the Side, as it is in the Columns within the Pantheon: 

but, as theſe Ways of filling the Flutings, are found in very few 
Works, one may affirm, that they ought to be but ſeldom. put in 
Practice, and Reaſon directs they are not to be made uſe ot, but 
when Columns are ſet upon the Level of the Pavement, and not 
when they are rais d upon Pedeſtals, or in ſecond Orders; though, 
in the Arch of Conſtantine, the Columns that are ſet upon the Pede- 
ſtals are cabled; becauſe this filling up is for no other Purpoſe, 
than that the Sides might not be too much weakned by the Flutings, 
and that they might not be broke by every Blow which their ſtand- 


ing low expoſes them to; for, as to the Example of Conſtantine's 


Arch, theie can be little Authority 3 in that, yt being the general 
| Opinion, 
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Opinion, that this Arch was built with the Ruins of ſome other 7 
Structure, where 'tis very probable the Columns ſtood upon the 
Level of the Pavement. The Proportion of the Hollow of the 
Flutings, to the Liſt between them, which is what we call the Side; 
is not perfectly determin'd, but the mean Proportion is to give the 
ide a third Part of the Breadth of the Fluting: that is to ſay, each 
twenty fourth Pact of the Periphery of the Column being divided 
into four, three of them ſhould be given to the Fluting, and one 
to the Side. 
Tus Flutings ban different Characters, as to the Manner 
how they terminate towards the Sweeps at the Bottom and Top 
of the Shaft. The moſt uſual, is to make them round as the Head 
of a Niche: Sometimes theſe Extremities are cut quite ſtrait, as in 
the Temple of Veſta, at Tivoli; ſometimes they are cut juſt con- 
trary to the firſt mention'd, the Naked of the Column making a 
Semi-circle on the Fluting, as they were at the Tuteles at Bour- 
deaux. 

TH Ionic Capital conſiſts of three parts: namely, an Abacus, Capital; 

which has no more than an Ogee and its Fillet; a Rind, which 
produces the Volutes or Scrouls, and an Ovolo, or Quarter-round ; 
for the Aſtragal, that is under the Ovolo, belongs to the Shaft of 
the Column. The middle part is, by ſome; calbd the Rind or 

Bark, becauſe it reſembles the thick Bark of a Tree, which having . N 
been laid on the Top of a Vaſe, whoſe Brim is repreſented, by the 
Ovolo, ſeems, in Drying, to be ſhrunk up underneath. - Yirruvias 

ſays, that this twirling, which the Volutes make on both Sides the 

[Capita], repreſents the Locks of Hair, which turn into Rings or 
Buckle, on each Side the Womens Faces. 

JI0 find the Height of this Capital taken from the Fop of the 
Abacus down to the Aſtragal, the little Module muſt be divided : 
into twelve Parts, eleven of which are given to the whole Capital, 
the Abacus ha ving three, namely, two for its Ogee, and one for 

its Fillet; the Rind has four, one of whick!is-for its Rim; and 

F Ovolo has alſo four. F rom the Top of the Abacus, to the 

Bottom of the Volute, are nineteen of theſe twelfth Parts of the 
little Module. 

To deferibe the Gontadr of the Volute, / you muſt begin: at the 
Aſtragal, on the Top of the Column, which ſhould have two of 
the foremention'd Twelfths in Thickneſs, and extend to the right 

and left, as much as the Diameter of the Column below. This 

E Aſtragal being drawn on the Face, where the Volute is to be trac'd, 
„„ — Line muſt be drawn through the middle of the Aſtragal, 
and continued beyond the Extremity thereof: then, from the Top 

| at: the Abacus, let fall perpendicular to the mer, another Line 
8 


; ., paſſing 


* 
* 
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Cn. III. paſſing through the Center of the Circle, whoſe half deſeribes 1 | 


-Out-line of the Aftragal : This Circle, which has two Twelfths in 
Diameter, is, by Yirruvius, call'd the Eye of the Volute ; and tis 
within this Circle, the twelve Points are to be plac'd, which ſerve 
for Centers to the four Quarters of each of the three Revolutions 


that compoſe the Scroul. To find theſe twelve Points, in the Eye 


of the Volute, deſcribe a Square, whoſe Diagonals, are one in the 
Horizontal Line, and the other in the Plum-line, interſecting each 


other in the Center of the Eye. From the mid dle of the Sides of 


this Square, draw two Lines, which divide the Square into four, 
and each Line being parted equally into fix, they give the twelve 
Points required. To deſcribe the Volute, ſet the fd Leg of the 
Compaſſes on the firſt Point, which is in the middle of the inner 
and upper Side of the Square, and extend the other Leg to the 
Place where the perpendicular Line cuts that of the lower Part of 
the Abacus, and draw a Quarter of a Circle outwards and down- 


wards, till it meets the horizontal Line. From this Place, having 
ſet the fed Leg in the ſecond Point, which is in the middle of the 


cope and outer Side of the Square of the Eye, make the ſecond 
u 


arter of a Circle, turning downwards till it meets the Plum: line, 


and from thence, having placd the fixed Leg in the third Point, 


which is in the middle of the lower and outer Side of the Square 
of the Bye, draw the third Quarter of a Circle, turning upwards 


and inwards till it cut the horizontal Line. From thence, having 


ſet the fd Leg in the fourth Point, which is in the middle of the 


lower and inner Side of the Square of the Eye, deſcribe the fourth 


Quarter of a Circle, turning upwards and outwards, till it touch 
the Plum- line. From thence, having plac d the fd Foot in the 


fifth Point, which is under the firſt, tending towards the Center, 


draw the fifth Quarter of a Circle, and, in the ſame manner, the 
fixth from the fixth Point, which is below the ſecond, and the ſe- 


venth from the ſeventh point, which is next the third; and thus go- 


This Borders is — * a ſecond Draught, in the ſame Manner 


ing on from Point to Point in the fame Order, you form the twelve 


Quarters,” which make the ſpiral Circumvolution of the Scroul. 


Tux Thickneſs of the Edge, or Border, which is on the Face 
of the Volute, and which, under the Abacus, is one of thoſe twelve 


Parts, as has been ſaid, ought to go ſtill narrowing, by little and 


little, till it comes to che Eye: this Border is raisd above the Vo- 


15 lute, one twelfth Part of the Breadth of the Rind, which was four 


of the Twelfths beforemention'd: Now, as the Rind grows nar- 


_ rower and'narrower, and this Border diminiſhes proportionably, its 
Elevation ought alſo to diminiſh, and this Diminution is determin'd 


by the Breadth of the Rind of which, it is always the twelfth Part. 


* 4 as 
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Diſtance that is between the former, under which they ought to be, 
reckoning towards the Center of the Eye. To find the Projecture 
of the Abacus, you give the Ogee and its Fillet a Projecture beyond 


the perpendicular Line, equal to the Height of the Ogee, which is 


two Twelfths. | | N | 

T as Projecture of the Ovolo is equal to its Height, which is 
four Twelfths. This Member is carv'd with an Ornament, com- 
monly call'd an Egg, becauſe of its oval Shape. The Greeks call'd 
it Echinos, becauſe they thought theſe Ovals repreſented Cheſnuts 
half inclosd in their Shell, which is covered with Prickles, hike thoſe 


of a Hedghog, call'd Echinos in Greek; five of theſe Eggs are cut 


in each Face of the Capital, of which there are but three that ap- 
pear entire, the two that are near the Volutes, are partly cover'd 


| by three ſmall Husks, which iſſue out of a Leaf, whoſe Stalk lyes | 


upon the firſt Circumvolution of the Scroul. 8 | 

TA Volures hitherto deſcrib'd, are on the Face of the Capital in 
Front, and on that behind it ; the Faces, on the Sides, are of ano- 
ther Faſhion. FYitrauvims calls this Part on the Side, the Pillow; 
The Moderus give it the Name of Balluſter, becauſe it reſembles the 
Cup of the Flower of the wild Pomegranate, call'd Balauſtion in 
Greek. This Balluſter is double, having a Pomegranate in the mid- 


dle. Its Edges, towards the Volutes, are two Twelſths, according 


to /itruvins; that is, the Breadth of the Eye. The Profile, or 
Contour of the Pomegranate, is, by the ſame Author, call'd the 
Girdle or Belt; but the Out-line of it, which he makes a Semi- 
circle, agrees not with what we find given it in the Works of the 
Antique, where it has an irregular Form not to be deſcribd without 
a Figure. This Balluſter is carv'd with great Leaves, as the Pome- 
granate is likewiſe cover'd with ſmall Leaves of Laurel, rang'd like 
Jö; 8 a en 
Tux Proportions of this Capital, which are thoſe of Yirravius, 
but explain'd in a more eaſy and regular Manner, agree not in eve- 
ry thing with the Examples left us by the Autienis and Mogerns: Its 


Height, which I make of eighteen Minutes, as it is in the Coli/eurs, 
and which come near the Proportion Juruvius gives it, is twenty- 


one Minutes and two Thirds in the Theatre of Marcellus, and twen- 
ty one and a Half in the Temple of Manly Fortune. The Echinus, 
or Ovolo, which I make of the fame Height as the Rind or Bark, 
is larger than all the reſt of the Capital, in the Temple of Manly 
Fortune; and it is leſs than the Rind in the Theatre of Marcellus. 
The Volute, whoſe Height I make twenty-ſix Minutes and a Half, 


is but rwenty-rhree and a Quarter in the Temple of Manly Fortune, 


twenty- 


a the firſt was, placing the fixd Foot of the Compaſſes in twelve 
other Points, very near the firſt, namely, at the fifth part of the 
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twerity-four and a Half in the Coliſeum, and twenty-ſix and a Quar- 
ter in the Theatre of Marcellus. The Breadth of the Volute, which 
I make of twenty-three Minutes and a Third, as in the Galifeum, 1s 
twenty-five and a Quarter in that of Manly Fer tune; and twenty- 
four in the Theatre of Marcellus. The ſame Diverſity of Propor- 


tions, is found among the Modern Authors, the Ovolo, which is 


greater than the Rind in Palladio, Yignola, Barbaro, Bullam, and 


| De Lorme, being equal to it in Alberti and Scamozzi. 


Tux Differences of the Character, are, firſt, that in the Antique, 
as well as in ſome of the Maderus, as LV gnola, 1 erlio, and Barbaro, 
the Eye of the Volute anſwers not the Aſtragal on the Top of the 
Column, as moſt of the Moderns make it, following ¶itruvius, who, 
havivg ſaid, that from the Center of the Eye, to the Bottom of the 
Volute, thae are three Parts and a half, he then adds, that there 
are three below the Aſtragal for the Deſcent of the Volute: for, 
from thence, it follows, that the Eye of the Volute, and the Aſtra- 


7 gal, are in the lame Place, ſince the Dimenſion of the Eye, being 


— 
7 


one Part, as it is, there is then a half Part from the Center to the 


under Part thereof, which makes the Space, between the Aſtragal, 
and the Bottom of the Volute, lels by half a Part, than that Which 


is from the Center of the Eye: 
Ix the ſecond Place, the — of the Volutes, which uſually maks 


a afirait Flat, js ſomewhat .cury'd and convex in the Temple of Manly 


Fortume, ſo that the Circumvolutions go advancing outwards ; as 
they do in the Compoſite Order of the Arches of Titus, and Sepurmius, 


and in the Temple of Bacrbus. 


Tulip x, in this Volute of the T 5 8 of Fortuna ue the : 
Border, or Rim of theiScroul, is not only a plain Sweep, as uſually, 
but the Sweep is accompanied with a Fillet. Fourthly, the Leaves 


which inveſt the/Balluſter, are ſometimes long and narrow, either 


in Water-leaves, as in the Theatre of Marcellus, or elſe ra fled very 
ſmall, as Palladio and YVignola make them: Sometimes they are large 


after the Manner of the Olive- leaves, which are cut in the Corinthian 
Capital; as they are in the Temple of Manly Fortune. Fiſthly, on 


the angular Columns of the Temple of Manly Fortune, the two Fa- 
ces of the Volutes are join'd together at the outward Corner, and 
the Balluſters meet in the ſame manner at the inner Corner, which 


was done to hinder the Capitals of the Columns which make the 


Return, from having their Faces on the Front and Back- part of the 


Ter emple, different from thoſe which are on the Sides; namely, one 


with th Volutes, the other with Balluſters; _ 86 this en on 
pr weben on all and 116 * 
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TEISs Difference of Faces in the Ionic Capital, which renders it 


inconventent, has oblig'd the Moderus, following ſcamoaæi, to change 


it, in making its four Faces alike, by taking away the Balluſter, 


bending all the Faces of the Volutes, and hollowing them inwards, 


as they are in the Compoſite Order. There are, however, two Things 
may be cenſur'd, in the Capital of Scamozzz; One is, that the Volute 


is of an equal Thickneſs, whereas, in the Ionic of Fartuna Vinihs, 
and every where in the Compoſite Capitals, from whence this Vo- 


lute was taken, it goes, enlarging itſelf, downwards, very grace- 


fully. The other is, that he cauſes the Volute to ſpring from the 
Echinos, or Ovolo, as from a Vaſe, after the Manner of the Com- 
poſite of the Moderns, who have introduced this Change, contrary to 


what we find in moſt of the Compoſite Works of the Antique, where 


the Bark paſſes over the Ovolo, and under the Abacus, quite ſtrait, 
and turns only at its Extremities, which form the Volute : for, 
without that, the Abacus of the Ionic Capital, which is only an 
Ogee, appears too thin a Member, and ſeems to need Support from 
the Bark, as it has in the Ionic Volute of the Ancients. I think it 
may alſo be objected, that the Architects, who make uſe of the 
Capital of Scamozzz, have choſen that Manner of the two, he pro- 


poſes, which ſeems leaſt ſuitable to the Ianic Order; for this Au- 


thor makes the Abacus two Ways; one of which, is with a Sweep, 
as the Volute, as it is in the Compoſzre Order; the other is left ſtrait, 


and perfectly ſquare, as it is in the Ancient Ionic, and in that of the 


Temple of Manly. Fortune, where, the Abacus does not extend it- 


ſelf on the Corners of the Volutes, there being only a Leaf, which 
coming from under the Corner of the Abacus, turns itſelf down 
upon the Volute, and deſcends, till it comes juſt againſt the Eye 


of the Scroul; and ſtill more to diſtinguiſn this Order from the 
Compoſite, there is no Flower between the Volutes 
Or late Years, Sculptors have added an Enrichment to the Ionic 


Capital, which Scamozxai, who new modell'd it, had not inſerted; 
which is the making Feſtoons; that, together with the ſmall Husks 


of the Volutes, ſpring from the Flower, whoſe Stalk lies upon the 
firſt Circumvolution of the Scroul: and, it ſeems, that they 


would, thereby, repreſent the Curls of Hair, hanging down on 


both Sides of the Face, which Hitruvius would have fignified by the 


Volutes: for, it may be ſaid, that the Volutes repreſent, rather the 


Locks of Hair twiſted up, and, that the Feſtoons bear more Re- 
ſemblance to the Buckles of Hair in Curl. | 
T is farther remarkable, that there is an Opinion amongſt Ar- 


chitects, that the Volutes of this Temple are more oval, and broad- 


er ſideways, than they are commonly made, which is not true; 
for, although the Capitals of this Building are different, and moſt 
a i „ 8 
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Cu. III. of them imperfect, it is certain, that thoſe which are finiſh'd, are 
| far from having the Volute oval, breadthwiſe; having it rather ſo up 
and down, being twenty-ſix Minutes and a half high, and twenty- 
three Minutes and a half wide; whereas, in the Theatre of Mar- 
Feellus, where they are bur twenty- Wannen 21 a Wan high, 
they are twenty-four wide. 

N nr Entablature has the uſual: Height of Fan Diangrces =” the 
| lower: Part of the Column, or fix little Modules. It is alſo divided 
as in all the other Orders except the Doric, into twenty Parts; of 
which, the Axchitrdve has fix, and the Freeze as many, tlie eight, 
which remain, being for the Cornice. The Proportions of the 
three Parts, whereof this Entablature is compos d, are different in 
Authors. Hitruvius makes the Freeze greater than the Architrave; 
utherein, Higuola and De Lorme haye imitated him. On the con- 
trary, in the Temple of Manly Fortune, and in the Theatre of Mar- 
bellut, the Freeze is leſs than the Architrave; and this Proportion 
has been followed by Pailadio, Scamozzi, Serko, Barbaro, Cataney, 
and Violu. "Atbertz, whom I follow herein, keeps the Middle, and 
makes the Freeze and Archutrave-equal: He, alſo, gives eight 
Parts to the Cornice, of which, the Archi zee and Freeze have 

each 4ix, which are the ſame Proportions I give theſe Parts 

Archi- Te find the Heights of the Members of the Architrave, divide 

trave. it into five Parts; giving one to the Cymaiſe, compos d of an O- 
gee and its Fillet: che Remainder being divided into twelve Parts, 
the firſt Face of the Architfave has three, the ſecond four, and the 
third five. The Projectures are determin'd by of the 
little Module; fo that a Quarter of one of theſe Fifths, is given 

to the Projecture of each Face, and an entire Fifth to the Ogee with 
its Fillet; which makes together, one Fifth and a Half, for the W 
jecture of the whole Architrve. 

Tits Proportions are not found in all . thoſe Works we 
tale our Examples from; the Cymaiſe is leſs in Vitruvius than we 
make it; he hollows it but the ſeventh Part of the Architrave, 
whereas I make it the fifth, as it is in the Theatre of Marcellus 
becauſe, in the Autique, it is ſometimes much greater, being in the 
Coliſtum, two Ninths, and, in the Temple of Manly Fartiane, two 
Fifths. The Moderns, alſo, differ fome from others, Serlio and Bul- 
lant make it little, according to Yitruvms, and others make it large, 
as Palladio, Vign ola, Alberts, and Viola. E293 | 

Tre e is alſo different, in that there are Aﬀtrogl, 
fometimes, inſerted between the Faces, as Palladio has done. 
the T emple of Manly Fortune, there is but one, and that is not be. 
tween the Faces, but in the Midft of the ſecond Face. Scamozz; 
puts one under the Cymaiſe, as in the Corinthian Order. I think 
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the Plainneſs that Hitruvius gives this Architrave, in cutting off the 
Atſtragals, ſuits beſt with this Order, which ſhould not have thoſe 
: Ornaments that are peculiar to the more delicate; though Hitruvius 
makes no ſuch Difference between theſe two Orders, which he di- 
ſtinguiſhes, from each other, only by their Capitals; the Corinthiam, 
according to theſe Heights, borrowing, ſometimes the Entablature 
of the Ionic Order, ſometimes that of the Doric: For, if Architects, 
ſince I ttruvius, have added Ornaments to tlie Coriutbian Order, they 
have done i it, in my Opinion, with more Reafonz::than thoſe who 
would give thee. very Ornaments to the Ianic Order. The Faces 
are ſometimes made DR backwards, and the Soffit of their Pro- 
jecture not direct, but riſing up before, as in the Temple of Manly 
Fortune; and 'tis pretended this is done, that the Projectures, and 
Heights of the Members, may appear otherwiſe than they really 
Vitruvius would have all the Faces of the Members in Enta- 
Eva incline forward, prèetending that this Inclination makes 
them appear plumb,.. We find, however, in the Antique, that the 
© Faces are oftner made leaning backward than forward. But all 
thoſe Things are conſider'd ut a ſeperate Chapter, where I diſcourſe 
of the Change of Proportions. However, my Opinion is, that all 
that ſhould appear plumb and level, ought to be really made ſo; 
and, in all the Members, * hat Order levee] it be, I one my- 
af by this Rule. 

Trax Freeze, Gall e 45 Varazias has made it, is not Freeze. 
| eee e in the Antique, unleſs it be in the Baths of Diocle- | 
ſian; and moſt of the Moderus have ſhewn diſlike to it. | 

TAE eight Twentieth of the whole Entablature, which are al- Cornice 
lowed to all the Cornices, except that of the Doric Order, regulate of the 
the Height of this, and that of all its Members, which are Ten in Entabla- 
Number. The firſt, which is an Ogee, has one of the Twentieths; ture. 

the ſecond, which is a Dentel, has one and a half; the tfürd is a 
Fillet, which has one Fourth of a Part; the fourth is an Aſtragal, 
which has as much; the Fifth is a Quarter-round, which has one 
Part; the fixth is the Corona, which has one and a half; under 
the Corona there is a Drip, whoſe Depth is one Third of a Part; 
the ſeventh Member is an Ogee, which has half a Part; the eighth 
is a Fillet, which is a Quarter of one; the ninth is the Cymaiſe, 
which has one Part and a quarter; the tenth is the Liſt, or Square 
of the Cymaiſe, which hes half a Part. 

TAE Projectures are govern'd by Fifths of the little Module, of 

which, twelve are given to that of the whole Cornice: the Ogee 
has one, taken from the Naked of the Freeze; the Denticle three; 
the Ovolo, or Quarter-round, with the Aſtragal and Fillet under 
it, four and a half; the Corona eight and a half; the Ogee, with 
its Fillet, nine and a half; and the n twelve. Fon 
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| Fox cutting the Dentel, divide the Height-into three Parts , gi- 


| ving two of them to the Denticle, and one to the Space between. 


THAT, wherein theſe Proportions differ from the Antique, and 
the Moderns, i is, chiefly, in the Cutting of the Dentel; which, Vi- 
truvius, and ſome Moderns, as Barbaro, and Cataneo, make' very nar- 


row, giving but half the Height of the Dentel for its Breadth, and 


two Thirds of the Breadth of the Space between; and which, o- 
thers, as Vgnola and Ferlio, make larger. The Proportion, La- 
fign it, is the fame with that in the Theatre of Marcellus, the Gola. 


Jmubhs Arch, that of Septimius, the Temple of Jupiter Fulminans, and 
in the three Columns of Campo Vaccmo: for, as Vitruvms makes the 
Dentel very narrow, ſo it is ſometimes in the Autique made very 
large, having almoſt as much Breadth as Height, as it is in the 


Temple of Manly Fortune, at the Market at Nerva, and the Arches 
of Titus and Conſtantine. 
TEE Character I have here made Choice of: 18 that of 2 Hruvins, 


| and the Antique, which confiſts in that the Tonic Cornice has Denti- 


cles, Which has been follow'd by moſt of the Moderns, as Ferlio, 


Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Bullant, De Lorme, and Alberti. Thoſe, 


ho inſert Modillions, as Palladio, Scamozzs, and Viola, borrow 
their Cornice from the Temple of Concord, which is an irregular 


onic in all its Parts, but principally in its Cornice; Modillions be- 


ing the Character of the Corinthian and Compoſite Cornices, as Mu- 


tules are of the Doric, and Dentels of the Ionic; and I cannot think 
that Imitation ' ought to be approv'd, which Architects ha ve made 


of the Cornice of the Temple of Concord, as Scamoxzi is commen- 


ded for having taken the Model of his Ionic Capital from this an- 
cient Structure. Neither have I cut Eggs in the Quarter- round, 
which is over the Dentel, nor Lcaves with Tongues, or any other 


Carving in the Ogees of che Architrave or Cornice; becauſe I think 


it renders this Cornice too rich for the Or der; which, Etruvius al- 
lows no other Ornament but a Dentel. In Cornices, that are not 
cover'd by a Pediment, Virruvius puts in the great Cymaiſe, direct- 
ly over each Column, and, in the Spaces, between the Columns, 
Lions Heads, at equal Diſtances, and would have thoſe, that are 


_ _ over the Columns, cut through, for carrying off the Water that 


falls on the Cornice and Roof. In the Temple of Fortuna Virus, 


theſe Heads neither anſwer the Perpendicular of the Columns, nor 
the Spaces between them, with Regularity. 
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The E XPLANATION of 


"PLATE IV. 


a! HE Baſt ted Virtus gives to all the Orders thet 
have any, and which, the Moderns appropriate ſolely 
10 the Ionic. That Piece of the Shaft of a Column, which is ſet up- 
on it, is fluted after that, Manner we call cabled Flatings. Ea 

BCD The Plan of this Baſe. C The Plan of the cabled Flu- 

tings. D The Plan of that fort of Fluting, which 1s on the — | 
within the Pantheon. 

E The Face of the Ionic Capital of the Ain 

F The Hide of the ſame Capital. a 

G The Side of the Modern Ionic Capital, 1 FR Scamozzi 

and keeping thas Lr t#vhichiT ibi 42 Ohabr, \Qbzch 2 19 to 

continue its Rind or Bark upon the Vaſe, withaut entring into it. You 
may obſerve, that the Part of the Column join d ta it, has the Top 1 
wes Flutings cut after the Manner of. thoſe. at the Tuteles at Bourdcaun 

H The Plan of the reſormd Modern Capital. 

L ITbe Deſcription of the Antique Ionic Holuiè. / 

K The Eye of the Holute, ſhewn at large, which, in the Holute Li 
it markd a. From a, to b, is the H erght f the little Module, parted 
into twelve, af which, the, eleven from i, to b, make the Height of the 
Capital; and the nineteen taken from b, to the bottom, determine how 
far the Volute muſt deſcend; d, e, is the horrzontal * cantiuned 
through the Center of the Eye. 

To deſcribe the Contour of = Holute, fet the fixed Foot 4 eG 
paſſes on the firſt Point, anſwering that, mark 'di, in the Eye K, aud 
extending the other Fort to m, in the Volute L; "draw outward 3 

narterscircl'e marbd m, n. From ibis Place, having ſet the 1 SL | 

dot on the ſecond Point, anſwering that marbd 2, in the Eye. K, 

5 deſeribe the ſecond Quarter circle markd n, o; and from thence,” 
placing the fixed Fort on that which anſwers the Point 3, draw the 
third Quarter- circle from o to d; from thence, likewiſe, ſetting the 
fix d Foot on that which anſwers the Point 4, draw the fourth Quarter 
of a Girele from d tos ; and then, placing the. fix'd Foot on that an- 
ſwering the Point 5,. deſcribe the fifth Duarter-circle markd. s, t; 
and ſo on, from Point io Point, till you have drawn the three G. 
cumpolutions. x 

The Line c, une 20 the Naked of the 1 of th Cle That - 
which | is markd m, u, t, gives the Out-lme of the Pomegranate of 1 the 

Ballafter „ which Vitruvius calls the Belt or Girdle. U 
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and Tonic Order, ditfer only in their Ca- 
pitals, whoſe Proportion and Cliaracter 
have nothing alike: But we find in 
Structures, built ſince his time, other 
Differences than thoſe of their Capitals; 5 
for the Shaſt of the Cormhian Column 
> | zs ſhorter then that of the lonir: the 
| 9 Baſe is quite different. The. Archi- 
trave, beſides the thank Ko and the Cymaiſe, has alſo two Aſtra- 
gals and an Ogee. The Cornice has an Ovolo, and ot egg 
which are not in the Jome Order of Vitrwvins. - 
BASE In the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, where are eſtabliſb'd the 8 
of the portions in general, there is given to the entire Order, forty- three 
Pedeſtal. little Modules; whereof, the Pedeſtal has nine, the Column twen- 
ty-eight, and che Entablament fix. The proportions were allo ad- 
juſted, by giving the whole Baſe a Quarter of the Height of che 
Pedeſtal, | and half a Quarter to the Cornice ; the Zocglo; or 
Plinth of the Baſe, having two Thirds of the whole: Baſe, che 
other Third is parted into nine; whence are taken the Heights of the 
five Members, whereof this Part i 1s compos d; - which are a Torus, 
an inverted Cymatium, with its Fillet, and an Ogee, with its Fil 
let under it. The Torus has two Parts and a half of the nine; the 
Cymatium three and a half, which half is for the Fillet; the Ogee 


two and 2 half, and its Fillet half a Part. The TORY of che 
wn orus 
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IV the Cornice, the fix Members that compoſe it, are an Ogee, ee 0 
; | | c 


d an Ogee, with its Fillet, Pedeſtal, 


$5 


ſes, which is always to conſiſt of a greater Number of Members 
than the Baſes ; for it is ſo plain there, that inſtead of fix Mem- 
bers, as I allow it, it has but four; namely, a Fillet, an Aſtragal, 
and a Cymaiſe with its Fillet ; and its Members are alſo very 
diſproportionate ; the Fillet, which is under the Aftragal, being ex- 
tremely ſmall, and the Aſtragal, with the Cymaiſe, exceſſively 
great. In the Temple of Vefta at Tivoli, we find the fame Diſpro- 
Portion, but tis in the Baſe, which conſiſts of no more than a large 
inverted Ogee, with its Fillet, which do the Office of Baſe, and 
Zocolo to the Pedeſtal. a 
ITI Amient Architects, who came immediately after V itraius, B A S E 
invented a Baſe for the Corinthian Column, that ſeems to be a of the 
Compoſition of the Artic and Ionic Baſe ; for it has two Tores as Column. ; 
the Artic, and two Aſtragals, and two Scotias, as the Ianic. In | 
this Diverſity of Proportions, found in the Examples, which the = 
Works of the Aurienis and Moderns give to this Baſe, keeping my 
accuſtom'd Medium, I take the Heights of all the Meath by 
5 1 Diviſions 


cu. IV. Diviſions into Foiths's as was done in the eee by Thirds; 
for the fourth Part of the Semi- diameter of the Column, which i is 

the Height of the. wholeBaſe,is the Height of the Plinth; the fourth 

of what remains, 1s the Height of the lower Torus ; "the fourth 

Part of what then remains, is the Height of the upper Torus ; the 
fourth Part of the Remainder, is for the two Aftragals in the Mid- 

dle, which have each half of this Fourth; the Fourth of what res | 
mains between each Torus, and each Aftrigal, is for the greater 
Fillet of the Scotia, which ought to be next each Torus; the fourth 

of what then remains, is for the leſſer Fillet, which ſhould be con- 

\. , tiguous to the Aftragals ; ; and what E be remains, is for he 
20 Scotias. ; 
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| T HE \Projethites are irlted, as before; by Bi Fiſthis of the lde 
EN | Module, fo that the great Torus, as alſo the Plinth, has three 
Fiſths, in Projecture from the Naked of the Column; the Aſtra- 
gals, and the greater Fillet of the lower Scotia, have two Fifthsi; 
the upper Torus, and the leſſer Fillets of the Scotias have one Fifth, 
and three Qurrters of a Fifth; and the Slender Fillet of the "Upper 
Scotia, one Fifth and a half. | 545 
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Ix the Proportians, and the Character of this Baſe, I here give, 
there is ſcarce any thing makes it different from the Autigue, but te 
Proportions of the Scotias, which I make equal, thgugh. they are 
found almoſt always different in the Antique, that above being 15 | 
than the other. But as all the Moderus make them equal, I 
chen could not do amiſs in following theſe great Maſters. 
W HAT is remarkable in the Shaft of the het 1 Column, is SHAFT 
its Height, which, as has been ſaid, is lels than that of the Ianie; of the 
becaule its Capital, being much higher, had the Shaft been length- Column. 
ned proportionably to what is done in the other Orders, the entire 
Column would have had too great an Anke, of Height. 
As for its Flutings, all that relates to them, has been ſpoken tp in 
the precedent Chapter, there being no Difference in the Flutings of 
theſe two Orders, either as to Figure, ar N amber, for if ſametimes 
we find in the Antique, that the Jane has fewer Flutings than the 
Corinthian; as in che Temple of Fortuua Hrilu, where they axe but 
twenty in Number, there are alſo 1 Be de e no 
more, as 1h the Temple of the Sat Twok. 
Tus Cormthian Capitalisftill more different from. . chere uche Capita, 
than the Iauic is from the Doric or Laſcau,; for it has nother the 
Abacus nor Ovolo, which are e I Parts OP. ta the Tw/- 
can, Doric and Ionic. Here is indeed an. Al ö together 
different from the others, having its four Faces, AM hol- 
low ꝰd inward, where there is a Roſe on each; four... Inſtead 
of an Ovolo, and Annulets, here 15 only the. Brim. of a Vat „ and 
that which i is as a Neck, is very much lengthen q. and enrich d with 
a double Row of eight Leaves in each, bendi their Heads Soeben. 
from between which, ariſe ſmall Stalks, = om. whence ſpring the 
Volutes, which have no Reſemblance with thoſe & the Ionic Capi- 
tal, and which, inſtead of four 1 in dr e are fixte en in Nummer 
here four in each Face. 
Fo the Height of this Cond add to the Extent of the whole | 
Di iamẽter, at bottom of the Columg, one {xth Part, Which makes 
three little Modules and a Half. This Height being parted into 
ſeven, the four loweſt are for the Leaves; to vit, tuo for the frft 
ROW Of Leaves, and two for the ſecond. The Height of each Leat he- 
ing parted into three, the upper Part is for. the Neſcent, Which the 
Head of the Leaf makes on the Tum. The three Perts at top, 
which remain of the ſeven, are f the Stems, ; Volutes, and Abg- 
cus. This is divided into ſeven Parts, Of Which, the gu Apper 
ones are given to the Abacus, the three ente che Volute, and 
the two loweſt to the Stem or Stalks; ſo chat one of theſe two 
Parts is for che bowing down of the Lea vas of the-Stems, pf hich, 


there are two that meet and Nn ela neee * plutes 
| come 
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come together and join, which is at the four ee and at the 
four Middles of the Capital. Under the Horns of the Abacus, 
where the Volutes meet, there is a ſmall Leaf of the Acanthus, 
which turns back board the Corner of the Abacus, to fill the 
Space which is between the Volute that deſcends, and che Horn of 
the Abacus that remains ſtrait. | 
Tr Leaves, beforemention'd, are divided, each making three 
Ranges of leſſer Leaves, of which they are composd, and which they 
have on each Side, befides the middle Leaf, which turns outwards ; 
the lefſer Leaves are again parted generally into five, and then are 
calld Olive-leaves; F ſometimes into three, and then take the Name 
of Laurel- leaves. The middle Leaf, which bows its Head, is par- 
ted into eleven, which are convex outward, whereas, the others are 
ſomething hollow. Above the Leaves, in the middle, there is a 
Flower; which ſhoots out between the Stems and the Volures, like 
the Stalk'of the Roſe, which is in the Midſt of the Abacus. 

To make the Plan of this Capital, draw a Square equal to the 
Plinth of the Baſe, and make an equilateral Triangle, of which, 
one of the Sides of the Square is the Baſe: the Angle, oppoſite to 
this Baſe, is the Center, on which to deſcribe the Sweep of the A- 
bacus: For the cutting off the Horns of the Abacus, divide one of 
the Sides of the Square i into tei Parts, one of theſe is the Breadth 
of the Horn on the Cant, which muſt be made at right Angles to 

the Diagonal of the Square. 
ITI Proportions of this Capital are Went in the Works of 
the Antique, and in the Writings of Architects. In the Antique, the 
whole Capital is ſometimes a ſeventh Part lower, being no more 
than the Diameter of the Column at bottom, as in the Temple of 
the Sibyl at Tivoli, which agrees with Pitruvius Sometimes it is 
higher, as in the T emple of Veſta at Rome, and in the Frontiſpiece 
of Nero, where 1 It has near two fixth Parts more than the Diameter : 
of the Column. It has ſometimes the ſame Height I give it, as in 
the upper Order of the Coliſeum, and in the Temple of "Jupiter Ful- 
minans: Sometimes it is only a ſmall matter lower, as in the Pan- 
"then, in the three Columns of Campo YVaccino, in the Temples of 
 "Fauſtind; and Mars the Revenger; in the Porch of Jeptimius, and in 
the Arch of 'Conſtlantine : Sometimes it is à little higher, as in the 
Baths'of Diocletias. The Moderus are alſo divided, for ſome give 
it the ſatne Height I do, as Palladio, Scamoz#s, V. guola, Vila, and 
Die Lome; others, as Ballam, Alberti, Cataneo, Barbaro, and 5 erlio, 
: abe i it how, , according ro Vitravins. The Abacus, in 7 aui, 
as alſo, in the thrèe Columns, and the Temple of Fauſtina, is the 
5 ſeventh) Part of the whole Capital; it is ſometimes leſs, being but 
* a8 i the Pambeon, | in the . of Antonine, and 
n the 
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the Market of Nerva; which laft, is within one Third of A Minute 


of what I give it: Sometimes it is greater ha bing eve Fifth 6x 

Sixth, as in che . of W at eee And that of Hie Sibyl at 
Tipo. 13 10 914799 T ach ni 199108 Duc 
Non is obs les Dissen in das Chafackes I en euts the 

Leaves in Manner of the Acanthus, as they ate in tlie Temple of 


the Fl at Trvoli- In the Amique, they are fo the moſt part ade 


as Olive leaves rafled into five: ſome divide them only into four, 
as in the Temple of Mars the Revenger ; others into three; as in the 


Temple of Veſta at Rome. The Moderns, who make them like the 


Acanthus, are Ferlio, Barbaro, and Catanes\: : Theſe Leaves il the 
Antique, are ſometimes une qual in their Height]' the undermoſt be- 
ing talleſt, as in the Portico, and witliin the Pantheon, in the Tem- 
ple of V 20 at Rome, that of the Szby/ at Tui and that of Fauftina, 
in the Market of Nerva, in the Arch of. Conflamine, 1 in the Coliſeam, 
and the Baths of Diacletian: Sometimes the ſecond Range are high- 
eſt, as in the Baſilic of Autoninus, and ſometimes, alſo; they are 
equal, as I make them, as in the three Columns of Campo'Facemo, 
in the Temple of Jupiter Fulminans, and Mars Uttar, in the Frontiſ- 
piece of Vero, and in the Porch of eptimmi The Ribs; in the 

Middle of the Leaves, are very often raffed on both Sides, as in 
the Pantheon, in the Tetnples of Jupiter Fulmnmans, and Mars the 
 Revenger, in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, in the Bafilic of Anonmus, 
the Porch) of Septimius, and the Baths of inclerian: Sometimes 


they ate not cut at all, as in the Temple of Feſta at Rome, of the 


Sibyl at Tivoli, in the three Columns of Campb Hacciuo, in che Mar- 


ket of Nerva, and in the Arch of Cunſtantine. The firſt: RNOwof 


Leaves, commonly belly out, towards the Bottom, but more in 


ſome Buildings than others; this Swelling is very remarkable in 


the Temple of Feſta at Rome. In the Capital ofa Pilaſter ich 
remains of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and another in ti Bath of 
| Diocletian,there are more Leaves than are uſtally made in Pilaſters; 

for, whereas on each Face of the Pilaſter, there are commonly but 


two Leaves in the firſt Row, and three in the ſecond, Thiele have 


three in the firſt Row, and four in the ſecond} and;.tmbreover, in 

that of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, there is another Leaf riſes between 
the Stalks and the middle Volutes, inſtead of the Iittlè Flower. 
This Leaf i is likewiſe in the n Shed! e of Hela at 


Nome. [4 wes Ns NN \ 57 9; 1 W318 TIC Yo e1 of 7+ Þ : 1 #4 


Tus Wee is ſbarp at the Corners, in ni he Temple uf Feſta 
at Rome, which ſeems agreeable to V/irruvins; «who mentions no- 


thing of eutting off the Corners of the Corinthian Abacus, and ſpeaks 


of them, as no more than four in Number, which would he eight, 
were the Corners e off. The Roſe, mt in the Middle "te 
the 
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Cu. IV. che Abacus, is ulla ſomewhet Aifateati;! — makes it the 


Thiekneſs of the Abacus: Some have fince made it dran as low as 


the under Fart of the Brim of the Vaſe, or Tambour, and it is yet 


much larger in the Temple of the $:byl at Twoli; for there it al- 


moſt covers the middle Volutes; it differs, alſo, in its Form, be- 
19g; generally, a Roſe composed of ſix Leaves, each raſled into 


me ive-leaves, from the Middle of which, i comes out' Sort of ö 


Fiſhes Tail, wav'd:and turning upwards: Thus it is in the Pantheon, 
in the Temple of Fanfina, of Jupiler Fulminans, and of Mars the 
Neuem er, in the Market of Nerva, and in the Baths of Ducletian. 
In the Temple of Feſta, it has the likeneis df an Ear of Corn, in- 

ſtead of the Fiſbes Fail. In the Sys Temple at Tiuoli, the Roſe, | 
which is very large; and composd of Leaves not rafled, has, alſo; 


in its Middle, the Foπ] of ar Ear of Corn, twiſted liks: a Screrv. 
In the Frontiſpiece af. Mero, there is a ſmall Flower. In the Bafilic 


of Aritanine; and im tbe Arch of Conſt antine, the Bottom of the Roſe 
is turned ppwards;:andhas an Ear of Corn in the Middle. In the 
three Cal uche df Campo Farce, theRoſe, which is cut with Leaves 


of Reaffthus, Hang very much downwards, and, in the'Midft, has 


a Pomegrünate, turning alſo deνðwards. In the Porch of Hepti- 
nine, jnftead of the Roe, there is an Eagle holding a Thunderbolt. 


This Role or whatever is inſerted in the Midſt of the Abacus, in- 
ſtead thereof, has different; Propctures: It extends, ſometimes, be- 


the? Lins whicti goes from one Horn of che Abacus to the 
ether; asi the — — Columns pf Campo I accimo," in the Altars of 


the Fausbaon; in tis ole of the SibyL, and the Baſſlic of Antont- 


_ of Seprimms, in the thiee Columns of C 
ples af Jupiter Fulminans, Murr Laion, and that of Fuuſtina, in the 
i * of Nero; the Baſiſioof anni the Market of Ner za, 


uns: Sürletimes it es A ſnnll Matter within the Eine, as in the 


Temples eee U nter of Mars the Revenger, and in the 
Bathis of Diociætiam; and ſumotimes its Projecture is the ſame with 


the Eine; as in the Paxpeor, and in the Temple of Fauflina. 


Ini Voluies are ſometimes join'd one to the other, as in the 


Portindi und Inſide uf the Panthers, in the Temples of Jupiter Ful- 


minauindMAarn Ltur, c. Sometimes they are — 2 ſeparate, 


as in the Temple of Nſta, in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and in the 
Baſilica A˙¹j˖ẽ¶ F. The Helices of the Volutes are ordinarily 
of two>Manners iũ the u: Some keep twiſting even to their 
End, dfitbe fame Courſe, like the Shell of a Snail; others, towards 


the Oentet; tun Fick again, . nnd form, as it were, a ſmall S. 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort are within the Pawtheon, in the Temples o 
Ha and Tivoli] and inithe Baths df Diaolotiau; the other Manner, | 


moremsdmthe: Anteque, il ia un the Porch of the Pantheon, and chat 
Faccino, in the Tern- 


*. 
. | and 
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and in the Arch of Conflantine ; which, nevertheleſs, is not pra- 


ctis'd by the Moderns. But the Volutes of the three Columns in 
Campo Laccino, are altogether particular; for thoſe/in the Middle of 
each Face, inſtead of joining at their Edge, as uſual, are fo inter- 


woven, that that which above paſſes over the other, is continued, 
_ afterwards, under it again. 4 af | 
Tux Entablature, which is of fix little Modules, is divided, as Entabla- 
commonly, into twenty Parts, whereof, fix are given to the Archi- ture. 


trave, as many to the Freeze, and eight to the Cornice. Theſe | 


Proportions are different, as well in the Antique, as in Authors ; for 


the Freeze is greater than the Architrave, in the Temple of Jupiter 
Fulminans, and that of the $byl, as alſo in Ferlio and Bullant. It is 


leſs than the Architrave, in the Porch of the Pantheon, in the Tem- 


ple of Fauſtina, in the Baſilic of Antonine, in the Porch of Septimius, 
and the Arch of Conſtantine, in Palladio, Scamozz:s, Barbaro, Cataneo, 


and Viola: but, within the Pantheon, the Architrave and Freeze are 


ual. + | 


To find the Heights of the ſeveral Parts of the Architrave, di- Archi- 


vide each of its fix Parts into three, which makes eighteen in all; trave, 


three of theſe are given to the Ogee above, whoſe Fillet, or Square, 
has one and a Quarter of them; the large Aſtragal, under that 
Ogee, has one Part; five are given to the upper Face; one and a 
Half to the ſmall-Ogee under it; four to the middle Face; one 


Half to the little Aſtragal under it, and three to the lower Face. 


For the Projectures, that of the whole Architrave has two Fifths of 


the little Module; the upper Face has one of theſe Fifths ; the mid- 


dle Face half a one, and the lower Face anſwers the Naked of the 


upper part of the Column. | 


TuS; are mean Proportions, between the different Exceſſes of 


the Antients and Mogerns: for the great Ogee, which I make one 
Sixth of the whole Architrave, has more than a Fifth, in the Porti- 
co and Inſide of the Pantheon; in the Temples of Fauſtina and Fupi- 
ter Fulminaus, in the Market ef. Nerva, in the Porch of Seprimms, 


in the Arch of Conſtantine, in the Coliſeum, and the Baths of Diocle- 


tian; but it has no more than a ſeventh Part in the three Columns 


| of Campo Vaccino, and in the Temple of Mars the Revenger. The 


Mogerns alſo differ as much, Palladio, Vignola, Alberti and De Lorme, 
giving it more than a Fifth, and Ferlio, Barbaro, Cataneo, and Bul-- 
laut allowing it but a Seventn. Aer e 

Tux Differences of the Character, are likewiſe very various, 
there being Corinthian Architraves, which inſtead of the Ogee above, 
have a Hollow, and -a Quarter- round under it, as in the Temple 


of Peace, the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the Baſilic of Auaamuus : 
Sometimes, inſtead of the Quarter - round, there is an Ogee under 
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Cn. IV. the Hollow, as in the Temple of the Sibyl, and in Scamozz;. 
There are alſo Architraves that have nothing under the Ogee, nor 
between the Faces, as in the Coliſeum, and in the Arch of Conſtantine ; 
Others, where there are only Aſtragals, and no little Ogee, as in 
the Temple of Mars the Revenger; and there are ſome that have but 
two Faces, as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and in the Baſilic of An- 
toninus: Others, which have the middle Face quite filFd with Or- 
naments, as in the three Columns of Campo YVaccms. 
Wear is remarkable in the Freeze, is that there are ſome which 
do not riſe ſquare above the Architrave, but are join d to it by a 
” little Sweep. This we find practis'd in the Baths of Diocletian, and 
the Temple of Jupiter Fulminans. Palladio and Scamozzi affect this 

Way, although *ris but rare in the Aurigue. and it may be ſaid, 
there is ſome Inconvenience in the Execution of it, by reaſon that 
the Joint, which falls between the Freeze and the Architrave, when 
theſe Parts meet ſquare, muſt be made in the Midſt of the Freeze, 

when they are join d by this Sweep, which produces an ill Effect. 

To find the Height of the Members, whereof the Cornice is 


Freeze. 


of th rarer the w rnice is divided into ten Parts. The Mem- 
Entable- bers are thirteen in Number. One of theſe ten Parts is given to an 
e Ozee, which is the firſt Member; the fourth of a Part to its Fillet, 


which is the ſecond; the third, which i is the Dentel, has a Part and 
a half; the Fillet, al the Aſtragal which are over it, which are 
counted the ſourth and fifth Members, are each one Quarter of a 
Part; the ſixth, which is an Echinos, or Quarter- round, has one 
Part; the ſeventh, which is a Modillion, has two Parts; the eighth, 
Which is an Ogee that crowns the Modillion, has half a Part; the 
ninth, which is the Corona or Drip, has one Part; the tenth, { 
ih is a ſmall Ogee that crowns'the Drip, has half a Part; the 
eleventh, which is a Fillet, has a Quarter of a Part; the twelfth, 
which is the great Cymaiſe, has one Part and a quarter; and the 
thirteenth, which is a Fillet, has half a Part. 
Tur Projectures are determin'd by Fifths of the little Module, 
4 which, the great Ogee at Bottom, has one, taken from the Na- 
- ked of the Freeze; the Dentel two; the Aſtragal that crowns the 
Dentel, two and a half; the Quarter-round three and a quarter; 
the Back- part, which ſuſtains the Modillion, three and a half; the 
Corona nine; the ſmall Ogee, with its Fillet, - ten, and the great 
Cymaiſe twelve. As the Dimenſions of all the Parts of the Corin- 
zhian Cornice, are ſo very different in ſeveral Works, that we find 
no two alike; ' I have taken the Proportions I aſſign it, from the 
Cornices of the Pantheon, the moſt approv'd Corinibian Work of all 
' Amiquity: I have alſo followed the ſame Character throughout, ex- 
1 in the ſmall Ogee, Linſert' W the — and great Cy- 
maiſe, 
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maiſe, which we find in all the other Remains of the Antique, tho? 
in the Pantheon, t there be only a Fillet. 

Trex is a great Diverſity in the Character of this Cornice, as 
well as in the Proportions; for we find ſome Cornices that have no 
Corona, as in the Temple of Peace, the Coliſeum, and the Arch of 
Lions at Verona, where the Modillions are plac'd immediately under 
the great Cymaiſe; others have the Corona of an exceſſive Bigneſs, 
as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero. There are ſome that have two 
Quarter-rounds, one under the Dentel, and another over it, as in 
the Temple of Peace. Some that have the Quarter-round under 
the Dentel, and the large Ogee over the Dentel, as in the three 
Columns af Campo Vaccino; and ſome where the Dentel i is not cut, 
as in the Pantheon, the Temple of Fauſtina, and that of the $;by/. 
Vutrnvins ſays that Dentels ought never to be put with Modilfinns: : 
but as the Member, in which the Dentels are cut; is found m moſt 
Corinthian Cornices of the Antique, it ſeems rea ſonable to reſtrain this 
Precept of /7trwvms, to the cutting of the Dentel, Which is, indeed, 
omitted in the moſt approv'd Works; and, in my Opinion, with 
great Judgment; as well becauſe this cutting the Dentel is an Or- 
nament peculiar to the Ionic Order, as becauſe the two Members, 

between which it lies, which are a Quarter-round and a great O- 
gee, being uſually carv'd, this Clutter of Ornaments cauſes a Con- 
fuſion very diſagreeable to the Eye. There are Cormthian Cornices 


without Modillions, as in the Temple of the Siu, and that of Tau- 


ſtina, and in the Porch of Seprimms. There are ſome, whoſe Mo- 
dillions are ſquare, and with ſeveral Faces, as in the Frontiſpiece of 
Nero, which are the Modillions the Moderns give to the Compoſite 
Order; in others, the Modillions have no Scroul, but are quite 


ſquare befor e, as in the Temple of Peace: Some, inſtead of the 


Leaf that covers the under Part of the Modillion, have other Sorts 
of Ornaments, as the Cormthian Cornice, which makes the Impoſt 
of Conſtantine's Arch, where there are Eagles: moſt commonly the 


Leaf which covers He Scroul is cut into Olive-leaves; but ſome- 


times into Leaves of Acanthus, as in the three Columns, and the 
Baths of Diocletian. Generally, likewiſe, the Modillions are plac'd 
without any Reſpe& to the Columns, and we ſeldom find them, 
as in the three Columns of Campo acc ino, and in Conftantine's Arch, 
ſet at ſuch Diſtances, that one lies directiy over the Middle of each 
Column. In the Market of Nerva, where the Entablature is bro- 
ken over each Column, as it is in Conflantine's Arch, inſtead of three 
Modillions, as are commonly over every Column, and of which 
one muſt neceſſarily be over the Middle of the Column, Re we 
Oe ſo that ne can t be one in the Middle. n grit 
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Cn, IV. Tux laſt Remark that remains to be made, concerning Modil- 


lions, is how they are to be placd in Pediments. Fhe ordinary 


Practice of the Antique, is to make them perpendicular to the Ho- 


rizon, there being but few Inſtances where they are ſquare to the 
Declivity of the Pediment, as Ser/io has repreſented them in the 


Arch of Verona: and 'tis certain this ſo univerſal a Practice ought 
to be taken for a Rule, though Reaſon requires the contrary, ac- 
coding to the Preſcripts of nruvius, who would have the Imita- 


tion of the Works of Carpentry, govern whatever relates to the 
Modillions and Dentels of Cornices ; becauſe they repreſent the 
Ends of thoſe Pieces that compoſe the Carpentry of the Roof. For 
as the Modillions, which, at the Eaves, repreſent: the Ends of Raf- 
ters, do, in the Gable Ends, where Pediments are, repreſent the 
Ends of Purlins, it is but reafonable, that the Pofition of the Mc- 
dillion, in the Pediment, be ſuch as the Situation of the Purlin, 
which being plac'd on the Pediment, with a Tendenc' perpendi- | 
cular to the Declivity of it, requires that the ame Poſition be alſo 
given to the Modillion, /7truvins has determin'd nothing this 
Subject, by reaſon he ſays, the Greeks put no Modillions in Pedi- | 
ments; but made the Cornices altogether plain, as they are in the 
Tem ple of Chi; ; and the Reaſon he alledges, is, that it could not 
agree 8 the Imitation of the Works of Carpentry: it not being 
reaſonable, ſays he, to make the Repreſentation of the Ends of Raf- 


ters in a Place where there is no ſuch thing; namely, in the Gable 
End. But ſuppoſing Modillions to be made in a Pediment, as 


they cannot repreſent any thing but the Ends of Purlins, they 
ought. to have no other Poſition, or Tendency, than the Parlins * 
have: For theſe Reaſons, Some of the Mogerns place the:Modil- 

lions and Dentels in Pediments, contrary to the common U fage of 


the Autient. The late Monſ. Manſuru has done it with great Ap- 
probation, in the Facade of Saint Au Church, in the Street of 


Saint | 
Tur Lions Heads, which Vuruvius puts i in che great Cymaile, 


are ſearce found in any of che Autigue Works: in the three Co- 
ums of Campo Fact iuo, inſtead of Lions Heads, there are Heads of 
| Apollo, with Rays, which are 2 the Midſt of a Roſe com- . 


aa eee of deen, 
In the Soffite of the Cornice, Fant wr VRP WIE therk 


* ſquare Pannels that have Roſes in them: the Squares. of theſe 


Panels are moſt cammunly ohlong, and ſeldom perfectly ſquare, 
881 whey” are in the Temple of Jupiter Fulmians, and an the Baths of 


Diocletian; for they are oblong in the Porch of the Pantheun, in the 
_ three Columns, and in the Arch of Constantine. Sometimes there 
are Roſes without Pannels, as in the — of Peace, and in the 
T * „ Coliſeum. | 


Part II foe Kinds of Columms 


Coliſeum. Moſt commonly the Roſes are different, ad Ede a- 


like, as they are inthe Baths of Diocletian. The Volute of the Mo- 
dillions ſometimes extends it ſelf beyond the Ogee that caps it, as 
in the Baths of Diocletian; ſometimes the Volute leaves the Ogee 
entirely beyon it, as in the Porch of the Panthcon, the Market of 
Nerva, and inthe Arch of Conſtantine 5 ſometimes it advances halt- 
as within the dene, in the three Columns, and 


of ar ; lometimes haves the Volute 1 beyokd it, as 
in the three Columns of Campo Yaccino ; and ſometimes advances 
to the Middle of the Volute, as in the Market of Nerva, the Teni- 
ple of Jupiter Fulminans, and the Arch of Conſtantine. | 

Bur among the Moderne, we find a Cornice of a Character al- 


together ſingular, which is that of Scamoxzi, where there is no 


Dentel, and where the Modillions are fo ſmall, and the Projecture 
of the Corona ſo great, that it extends be ond the Modillion more 


5 than half the Length of the Modillion, making a very large Throat, 


as in the Compoſue Order. It ſeems probable this Projecture beyond 
the Modillion, was copied from that of Diocletians Baths, where it 


is, however, much leſs. In this Manner of Modillions, there is 


this Conveniency, that being ſmall and cloſer. together than they 

uſually are, the Columns may be brought ſo near each other, that 
the Horns of the Abacus of their Capitals may touch, and. yet the 
Modillions ſtill keep their Place over the Middle of the Columns ; ; 


which cannot be done in the ordinary Methods, where a confidera- | 


ble Interval, between the Extremities of the Abacus of the Capitals, 


muſt of neceſſity be left : for this Interval is about forty-five Mi- 
nutes in /7onola, fixteen in Palladio, and twelve in our Manner. 


And 1 am of Opinion that Manner is beſt where the Columns may 


be brought neareſt together, by reaſon of the Occaſion there is for 
ſo doing, when Columns are coupled in Portico's, where they can- 


not be ſet too cloſe. But as the Character of this Cornice is too 


remote from that which is generally in uſe, not admitting of a 
Dentel, which is a Part that Cuſtom has render d as it were eſſen- 


tial to the Corinthian Cornice, I think it cannot well be e 
without taking too great a Liberty. 
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A THE Baſe 3 by the Ancient Archinefts that came c after 
- Vackateins, for the Coriathian and Compoſite Orders, in the 


| Members of which, the Heights are determu'd by Diviſious from four 


to four, and the Prgjecbares dy the Deviſio on of the ſank Motile into frve, 


B The Corinthian Capual 7 ferent 2 that of Vittoria as well 
in its Proportion, which makes it higher, as in its Character, baving 


Oliue- leaves inſtead of thoſe of Acanthus, which Fan gives it. 


1 The Plan 7 the Copizal. 
D The Value, or Helix of ale qa, which tarns in the Form 
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Part II. five Kinds of Columns. 


8 V; 
LE ſhe © COMPOSITE Order: 


— 15 E Order vulgarly call'd Compoſite, i is, 
by ſome, nam d the Italic, becauſe the 
Nomans were the Inventers of it, and for 
1 that, the Name of "Compoſite,or Compownd- 
ed, denotes nothing that ĩs pecu 
it; the Corinthian itlelf, according to i- 


— mermm— _Cormthian, Order, as it is found in the 
Antique, is. as different from the Corinthian of Vi uruvius, as the Com- 
 poſite is from the Antique Corinthian, which has, in the Cornice of 
its Entablature, Madillions, and Gvolo; Aſtragals in its Archi- 
:trave ; Olive: leaves in its Capital, and two 'Tores in its Baſe; 
which: are all Parts. very conſiderable, and not found in the Crin- 
thian deſcrib'd by Vitruvius, which is what was firſt invented by 
Cullimachus, and tle to be eſteem d the true Cormthian. 
» SERL10 is the firſt who has added to the four Orders deſcrib'd 
by Vurgows, a fifth, which he forms from the Remains of this Or- 
aller; inthe Temple. of Bacchus; in the Arches of Titus, Septimius, 
and the Galdſith, and in the Baths of Diocletian, but he has taken 
nothing but the Capital from the Antique : Palladio, and  Scamozzi, 
give it a particular Entablature, which they copy from Nero's Fron- 
tiſpiece, probably, becauſe this Structure, Which paſles. for Carin- 
thian, on account of its Capital, having a particular Character in 
its Entablature, not found in other Corinthian Works, theſe Authors 


** 1 - , thought 


truvius, being compos d of the Doric and 
Ionic: And it may even be ſaid that the 
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Cn. V. thought that this Part, which is very y conſiderable, Join'd with the 
Capital, would Iſuffcientlydiſtinguiſh chis Order from all the others. 
But the Truth is, this Entablatüre is ſomewhat maſſy, for an Or- 
der that ought to be more delicate than the Corinthian, unleſs we will 
ſay that this Groſsnels has reſpect to that of the Capital, which is 

really leſs delicate than the Corinthian: tis not therefore without 
Reaſon, that Stanpozzr places the: Comp ſte under the Cormghian, as 
it is in the Arch Of Lion at na. This Compoſite Eorniqe is very 
fit for Entablatures of Buildings, that have neither Columns nor 
ilaſters, .as there was formerly. one on the outſide of the Lorvre. 
{Tar Mladem Nr chitedts  haye given this Older its Proportions, 
Which :tuviis tad not done, ha auing mly defign'd'its Character, 
When he ſays its Capital is compos dot ſeveral Parts taken from the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : and as he makes no Alteration in the 
Proportions, either of the Capital; or of the reſt of the Column, 
he does not allow that this Compoſition makes an Order different 
from the others But Serlio, and moſt of the Modern, give another 
Proportion to the e te Column „ and make it higher than the 

* Capitthian.) 11113 vis 510 IHR 

Ir has been ſaid, that accordingto the e of Heights 
given to the Orders, in proportion as they become more delicate, 

the whole Cippoſte Order has forty:fix little Modules, of which, 
tlie Pedeſtal has ten; the Column, with its me and 9 thir- 

3 and theEnbtalature ſi x? SD. 

BAS E TAE Baſe of the Pedeſtal, withi its Plinth'o or ele 1 asin all 
of the the other Orders, the fourth Part of. the entire Pedeſtal, and with- 
Pedeſtal. out the Zocolo, the third of the whole Baſe.Ahis Baſe conſiſts of 
| fx Members beſides the Plinth, as the Corithiun does of five: theſe 
are i Torus, ſmall Aſträgal, an inverted Cyma with its Fillet, a 
large Aſtragal and a Filet) making a:Sweep to the Naked of the 
Die. For the Heights of theſe Members, divide this Part of the 
Baſe, without the Zocolo, into ten Parts, giving three to the To- 
rus, one to the finall Aſtragal; half a Part to the Fillet of the Cyma, 
three and a half to the Cyma, one and a half to the large Aſtragal, 

and half a Part to the Fillet, hence ſprings the Sweep. The Pro- 
jectures being taken, as formerly; by:the fifth Part of thedittle Mo- 
dule, one is for the large Aſtragal, two and two Thirds for the 

Fillet of the Cyma, the Pro jectures of the: Torus being 0 to 
that of the whole Baſe, which is the ſamie as its Height. | 
TAE Proportions and the Character of this Baſe are different i in 

1 the Antique," as well as in Modem Authors. In the Arch of 8 it 
is compos d of ten Members, among which there i is a Scotia; in 
that of Sptinuus it has but four Members, and in the Goldſmiths 
Areh, it has wes Scamoxxi gives his Corinthian Order the _ | 

whi 
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which j is. in the Compoſite of the Arch of Lua: that which I give 
the Compoſite Order, and which has fix Members, is a Mean be- 
tween. that, of the Arch of Titus, and that of the Arch of Septinnus ; 
of which, the one is clutter d with too much Ornament, and the 
other 1 is too plain for an Order compos d of all the others. | 
Tu R Cornice of the Pedeſtal, which is as the others, one e 
Fart of the whole Pedeſtal, is compos d of ſeven Members, which, of the. 
are, a. Fillet, with a Sweep over the wy a large Aſtragal, a Oyma Pedeſtal. 
With its Fillet, a Corona or Drip, and an Ogee with its Square or 
Fillet. The whole Height of this Cornice, being divided into 
twelve Parts, the Fillet OY half a Part, the Aſtragal one and a half, 
the Cyma three and a half, its Fillet half a Part, the Corona Aude 
— the Ogee two, and its Fillet one. The lower Fillet, with the 
Aſtragal above it, have, in Projecture, one Fifth of the little Mo- 
dule, the Cyma, with its Fillet, has three Fifths, the Corona has 
— 7 and a I, and r YO WAG 0 abe has four and a 
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-\ Wi) AT Was faid of the Character, and Proportion of the Parts 
df the Baſe,” may alſo be ſaid bf thole of this Cornice, the number 


of thoſe Members which ' compole It, being exceſhve, in ob Ar rch 


of Tits, and too few in that of Septimins.. 2 8 


BASE Tux Raſe of the Column is like that of the Coriithias Order; 


of the-- thus it is in the Aren of Titus: Sometimes, the Attic Bafe is made 
le of Bacchus, in the Arch of Septimius, in 

that of Verona, and itr tie Paths of Diocletian. Vignola makes a 
Baſe particular to His Cmpoſte, taking it from a Baſe which for- 
merly belong d to a Cbrintbian Order of Viocletiuns Baths,” and 
which differs nothing from the Cormihian Baſe, but in that it has 
only one Aftragal between the two Seotias, and that the other A- 
ſtragal, hich this Place is depriv'd of, is put between the great 
Torus and the firſt Scotia: © But befides that this Bale is not in uſe, 


Neue uſe of, as in the Tem 


the Aſtragal, which is the only Member it has, between two Fillets, 


being but weak, and{iI-fiſtain'd by the Scotias, renders this Part 
of the Baſe too thin and ſharp. It ſeems as if the Character of this i 


Baſe was taken from the Baſes of the Temple of Concord, which, in- 
ſtead of tlie two Aſtragals, and the two Fillets, that are between 
the Scotias, have only one Fillet, which is {till leſs tolerable than 
the ſingle Aſtragal of Vegnola's Baſe, which, at leaſt, is accompa- 


nied, and ſuftain'd by two Fillets. 


Shaft of the Tax Shaft of the Column, differs in nothing from the Corint hian, 
Column. but that its Height is increas d by two little Modules. | 


The 
Ca an 


Tar Capital makes the principal Character of this Order, the | 
I. Baſe being often the fame as the Corinthian, as has been ſaid, and 


the Entablature ſometimes alſo alike in theſe two Orders, as may be 


| ſeen in the Arch of Titus, where the Entablature is perfectly Cvrin- 
thian, The Height of the whole Capital, as in the Corinthian Order, 
is taken from the Diameter of the lower Part of the Column, to 


which 1 is added one fixth Part more. Four fixths of the Diameter 
are given to the Leaves, and this being divided into fix Parts, one 


of them is for the bending of the Head of the Leaves. The three 


other ſixths that remain above the Leaves, which are for the Vo- 


lutes, Ovolo, Aftragal and Abacus, is parted into eight; fix and a 


half of theſe are given to the Volute w ih reſts upon the Head of 


the ſecond Range of Leaves, two to the Abacus, one to the Space 


between the Abacus and Ovolo, two to the Ovolo, and one to the 


Aſtragal with its Fillet. The Flower, which is in the middle of _ | 


Abacus, over the Ovolo, riſes to the upper Part of the Abacus : 


is broader by half one of theſe Eights than it is high. The Pro- 


Qures are determin d by Fifths of the little Module, as in the Coren- 
thian Order, and the Plan of the Capital is alſo made i in the ſame 


„ the LEAVES a are cut after the Manner of the Acanthus, or 
| Brank- 
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Brank-Urſin. The Flower i in the Middie of the Abecus, is com- 


pos d of ſeveral Leaves; of which, ſome join in the Middle, and 
others turn off hdeways. | Under the Horns of the Abacus, there 
are Leaves which return upwards; as in the CormthianCapital and 


others, alſo, that lie upon the Side of each Volute. Inktead of the 


Stalks, which are in the Corinthian Capital, here are ſmall Flowers, 
lying cloſe to the Vaſe or Bell, twiſting round towardsthe Middle 
of the Face of the Capital, and terminating in a Roſe. + 

IN the Works of the Antique, and of the Moderns, we find a Di- 


verſity as to the Proportions of the Members of this Capital ; and 


likewiſe as to its whole Height, which, in ſome Buildings, has: more 
than the ſeventy Minutes I give it; as in the Arch of Tits, where 
it has ſeventy-four and a quarter, and in the Temple of Bacchus; 


where it has ſeventy- ſix: in ſome others it has leſs, as in the Arch 


of Septimius, where it has but fixty-eight and a half, in the Gold- 


; — ſmiths Arch, fixty-eight and three quarters, and in Serlio but fixty. 
Ss. Tae Abacus, which I give ſeven Minutes and a half, has eight and 


two Thirds in the Goldſmiths Arch; nine in the Areh of Septimes 
and in the Baths of Diocletian; ten in the Arch of Titus, and this: 
teen in the Temple of Bacchus. The Volute, which I make twen⸗ 
ty-five Minutes, as it is in the Temple of Bacchus, has twenty- 
eight in the Arch of Titus, and but twenty-two in the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. 

Tux Difſerences of the Character lie in this, that the Volutes; 
which ordinarily deſcend and touch the Leaves, are, ſometimes, 


ſeparated from them, as in the Baths of Diocletian, and in the Arch 


of Seh; chat the Leaves, which, in the Works of the Ani 
and Modern, are unequal in Height, the lower Rank being talleſt, 
are yet equal j in ſome of the Moderns; that the Volutes of the Ma- 
dene, molt commonly ſpring from the Vaſe, as they do in the Arch 


of Titus; and ſometimes they poſſeſs the Length of the Abacus, 


over the Ovolo, without ftriking into the Vale, as in the Arches of 
the Goldſmiths, and of Sæptimius, in the Temple of Bacchus, and in 
the Baths of Diocletian. That the Volutes, wok Thickneſs i is con- 
tracted in the Middle, and enlarg d above and below, in the Tem- 
ple of Bacchus, in the Arches of Titus and Septimius, and in the Baths 


of Diocletian, have their Sides parallel in Palladio, Vignola, and Sca- | 
moxzi; and that the fame Volutes, as well in the Antzque, as in 


thoſe Modern Authors that have written, are made as ſolid; where- 
as, at preſent, they are made, by our Carvers, after a more ai 
and free Manner; ſo that the Folds of the twiſted Bark, whi 


compoſe them, do not touch, but ſtand hollow from each other ; 3 


which, in my Opinion, is done with a great deal of Judgment: 
irs withour t this Volute has OR in it too maſſive, and 
which 


2 


— — 
2 


— 


25 and moſt delicate of all. w] 5 l - 40 ” . 32800 


„ 1 0 


TRR Entablature, as in all the other Orders except the Doric, is 
diyided into twenty Parts, of which, ſix are given to the Archi- 
Proportions arediflerent in Authors: for the Freeze is leſs than the 

Architrave in the Temple of Bacchus, in the Arch of Septimius, and 
that of the Goldſmiths, in Palladio, Scamorxi, Særlio, and Viola but 
theſe two Parts are equal in the Arch of Titus, and in Hignola. 


low d has alſo a Sweep, but it is above; the Sweep I give it is 

much leſs, being only made to join the Naked of the Freeze to the 
flirſt Member of the Cornice, which, being a Fillet, uſually requires 
a Sweep, for the better Con junction of it to the Mouldings, or 
Members, upon which it is plac'd ; and tis probable the Sweep of 
the Frontiſpiece of Nero was made ſo large as it is, becauſe this 

Freeze is enrich d with Sculpture of a conſiderable Thickneſs, and 

the Sweep prevents that ill Effect which the Carving produces in 
i 5 _—_ © To. _ thoſe 


part II. fue Kinds of Columijs. 


thoſe Freezes chad have no Sweep, where it equals the Pro jechure- 


of the firſt Members of the Cornice; although, in truth, there are 
more carv'd Freezes without a Sweep, as thoſe of the Tem ple of 


Fauſtina, and of Jupiter Fulmmans, of the Market of Neroa, of the 
Arch of Titus, and that of the Goldſmiths ; than there are that have 
Sweeps, as that of the Temple of Manly Fortune, of the S at Ti 
voll, and the Frontiſpiece of Nero. 


TRE Cornice is divided, as in the Gabe, into ten Parts, and The 
has likewiſe thirteen Members ; 3 but it ſeems more heavy, by Teas Cornice 


fon the Corona is much more maſſy, and ſo are the Modillions, 


of the 


which are not cut with a Scroul, nor cover d with Leaves, but are Entabla- 


ſquare. The firſt Member of this Cornice, which is a Fillet, has 
a quarter of one of theſe ten Parts; the ſecond, which is an Aſtragal „ 
has as much; the third is an Ogee, and has one Part; the fourth, 


Which is the firſt Face of the Modillion, has one Part; the fifth, 1 
which is a ſmall Ogee, has half a Part; the fixth; which i 1s the ſe: 
cond: Face of the Modillion, has one Part and a quarter; the ſe 


venth, which is a Fillet, has one quarter of a Part; the eighth, 
which; is a Quarter- round, has half a Part; the ninth, which is the 


Corona, has two Parts; it has a Throat underneath, one Third 


a Part deep; the tenth, which is an Ogee, has two Thirds of a 
Part ; the eleventh, which is a Square or Fillet, has one Third 


of a Part; the twelfth, which is a large Cymaiſe, has one Part and 


a half, and the thirteenth, which is a Fillet, has half a Part. 
IEE Projectures are regulated as uſually by Fifths of the little 


| Module: giving one Third of theſe Parts to the firſt Member, | 


which is a Fillet, and another Third to the little Aftragal over it, 


ture. 


one Part and a Third is given to the large Ogee, which is the next 


Member; four Parts and two Thirds to the firſt Face of the Modil- 
lion, five Parts to the ſecond, five Parts and two Thirds to the 


| Quarter-round above the Modillion, eight Parts and a half to the 


Corona, nine Parts and a Third to the Ogee of the Corona, and 
twelve to the great Cymaile. 


 ALTnoven the Character of this cn as Au” as the Pro- 


portions of its Mouldings, are from the ſame Entablature of the 


Frontiſpiece of Nero, from-whence the Architrave has been already 


taken, I have follow'd very neat what Palladio and Scamozzz have 


copied, ſo that always following the Medium, I at firſt propos d to 
my ſelf, 1 keep between the two Exceſſes: for Exam mpl, the Co- 
rona, which is extraordinary large, in the Frontiſpiece 


fixth Part, and no more than a: ſeventh in — has here the 
fifth Part ; the Modillion, which, in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and 
0 "Se is but the fourth Part of the” whale Cornice, has a 


5 F | 


Nero, being, 
a Fourth of the whole Cornice, and which, in Palladio, has but a 
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Third of it in Palladio; I have followed him in that, as likewiſe in 


almoſt all the reſt, which is more conformable to that of the Fron- 
tifpiece of Nero, than what Scamozzz has given us, who has taken 


from the Corinthian Order, all the Mouldings that are below the 


 Modillions: namely, an Echinus or. Ovolo, a Dentel, and a large 
Ogee. The reſt of the Moderus have neither follow'd the Autique, 


who, in the Arches of Titus and Septimius, give the Compoſite Order 


a Cormthian Cornice, nor the Pattern of Nerds Frontiſpiece : for 
' Vienola gives it a Cornice very plain, not much differing from that 
of the Ionic Order. Serho and Bullant have made it even more 
© homely than in the Taſcan Order. For enriching this Cornice, 


which is not fo very ſuitable to an Order of ſuch Delicacy as the 


Compoſite, where the Capital is ſo much imbeliſh'd, there muſt be 


no-want of carving thoſe Members that are capable of it, ſuch as 
are the Aſtragal, and the Ogee below the Modillions, the Ogee 


and Quarter-round of the Modillions themſelves, and the Ogee 


which is under the great Cymaiſe, which Cymaiſe, probably for 
this very Reaſon, is adorn'd with a very rich Sculpture in Nero's 
Frontiſpiece, although Carving is not eſſential to this Part, as it is, 


- 4 - * 


in ſome meaſure, to the other Members of this Cornice. 
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The EXPLANATION of 


PLATE VI. 


aP HE Baſe of the Compoſite Order of the Arch bi Tits, 


which 5 is the ſame that the Ancients gave v0 the Corinthian 


B The Baſe of the Temple of 8 in Imitation Fi which, 
Vignola made his Baſe of the Compoſite Order. | 


| C The Baſe which was formerly in the Baths of Dicken 
copied from that of the Temple of Concord, and given by Vig- 
nola 70 the Compolite Order. | 


D The Architrave zaken hr Nb 5 — 3 the 


3 — 6 Antoninus. 


Wee, 1 * at by. per Bir" T0 
iece, wing K 2. 75 * 


2g es wo the Ornaments carved in the Road 


E The Cornice, zalen alſo from the Frontiſpiece of Nero. 


K The Capital, according to the Proportions and Character which 


our Carvers, of late, have given it; where the moſt remarkable 


Things are, the Equality of Height in the Leaves of Acanthus, he 
 Tenderneſs of the Volutes, which are opened very gracefully, the 

_ C:orcumpolution of the Bark which compoſe them, being parted one 
from the other, and the Volute not being maſſive _ fold, as it i in 
all the . or ls 17 the Ancients and Moderns. 
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Part II. foe Kinds of Columns. 


G 
of PILASTERS. 


remains that we diſcourſe of what re- 
lates to Pilaſters, which are ſquare Co- 
lumns. Theſe ſquare Columns are of 
ſeveral Kinds, their Difference ariſing 
from the Manner in which they are ap- 


Difference between other Columns: 
5 — for as there are ſome inſulate or naked, 
| funding q a detach'd from the Wall, others that are conjoin'd to 


it at the Corner, having two Faces free, and others, which being 


half ſunk in the Wall, or only a third Part, have none, but the 

Face in front, entirely free” : fo there are, alſo, ſome Pilaſters whol- 

ly detach'd or inſulate; there are others that have three Faces clear 
of the Wall, others that have only two, and others that have but 
one entirely free and diſengag d. 


SQUARE or Infakize Pilaſters, are _—_ found i in hs Antique, 


though there is one Inſtance of them in the Temple of Trevi, de- 


{crib'd by Palladio. They are plac'd at the Extremities of Porches, 
to give the greater Strength to the Corners. Thoſe that have three 
Faces out of the Wall, and thoſe that have but two, were call'd 
Ante by the Ancients. Vuruvns calls thoſe that have but two Faces 
out of the Wall, Angular Ante, or Antæ of the Walls that encloſe 
the I emple; ; to diſtinguiſh them from others that have three Fa- 

E ces 


PT ER having ſpoken of Chants it 


plied to Walls: which makes alſo the 
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Cur VI. ces diſengag 'd, and which are plac'd at the End of the Walls of the 


Conveniency, that ĩt does not ' oblige us 
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* 


Porch. Pilaſters that have but one Face out of the Wall, are all 
of two forts; for there are ſome that ſtand half out of the Wall, 
and others but a fixthor ſeventh Part: theſe latter, which were ſe 


dom made 1 aſe of by the Ancients, are now * common x in our 


. are four principal Things to 1 e io Pilatter 


namely, their Pro jecture out of the Wall, their Dimigution, the 


Manner of placing the Entablature upon them, when it 
Column at * lame time, and their Flutings and Capita ta 


„ 8 IRE * * 
jectur it Pitch | 


3 = 3 * > p 
3 * 


Tarr Projed ich have only one Face —_ the 
wall ” ought to be half their Breadth, or elſe, at moſt but a ſixth 
Part, as it is in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, unleſs you are oblig'd, by 
ſomething, to give them a greater Projecture. In the Porch of the 
Pantheon, the Pilaſters, that are on the o ide, advance but a 
tenth Part, and ſometimes th they ha e fteenth Part, as in 
the Market of Nerva. But when Pilaſters are to receive Impoſts, 
whoſe Profiles come againſt their Side,their E rojecture! ought to be 
a Quarter of their Diameter; and this Proportion. has this: (+ lj 
| cut our Corintbianand C 

(poſe Capitals irregularly : for it falls ou that the lower Leaf is 
—— 5 the Middle, and in the Cormipran Order, heSgilk As 


is cut in like manner. On this very actount af the Symmetry of 
the Capitals, when half Pilaſters meet qt the inward Aus S they 
ſhould have more than half their: Via thr, ax-dhall- be-thes 

| the ARS r. Re = 1% 5-19 e 101-; — — om — — ” 


3 | 
\PiLASTERS are not ukidlly: diminiſh'd, — they have bur 
one Face out of the Wall; thoſe on the out-hide the Porch'of the 
Pantheon are alſo without Diminution: but when Pilaſters ſtand 
upon the ſame Line with the Columns, and the Entablature is to 
be continued over both, without making a Break, as it is upon the 
Side, without the Porch of the Pantheon, the Pilaſter, then, ought to 
have the ſame Diminution as the Column; that is, on the Face 
which reſpects the Column, leaving the Sides, without any Dimi- 
nution, as we ſee it practis d in the Temple of Antoninus and Fauſti- 
na. But when the Pilaſter has two Faces clear of the Wall, ſtand- 
ing at a Corner, and one of the Faces anſwering a Column: 
that Face is diminiſh'd as the Column; as it is in 1 the Porch of 
Septimius, where the Face that does not anſwer the Column is 
not diminiſn'd: but however, there. are Examples in the Antique, 
where the Pilaſters Neve ho Diminution, as withun the Pantheon; 
or 


Part II. foe Kinde of Column. 


or where they have but very little, and not. ſo, much as the Cox: . 
lumn, as in the Temple of Mars ultor, and the Arch of Conſtan- 
tine. In this Caſe, the Practice of the Ancients is ſometimes to lay 


the Architrave juſt over the Naked of the Column, which makes. 
it recede ſomewhat within the Naked of the Pilaſter, as is done in 
the Temple of Mars ultor, within the Pantheon, and in the Porch 


of Septimius; ſometimes they part the Difference intwo, givingthe 


Architrave a Pro jecture of half the Odds, beyond the Naked of the 
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Column, and making 1 it recede the other half within the * | 


the Pulaſter, as it is in the Market of Nerva. 


4 s to —_ F me” there are 13 — Pilaſters that. = 
them, though the Columns they accompany, have none, as in the 
Porch of the Pantheon; but in this Building, the Columns not be- 
ing of white Marble, are without F lutings, becauſe Marbles of di- 
vers Colours are very ſeldom fluted. There are alſo Columns 
fluted, ſometimes accompanied with Pllaſters not fluted, as in the 
JF emple of Mars Ultor, and in the Porch of Sοimius. There are 
no Flutings made on the Returns of Pilaſters, when they have leſs 
Projecture than half their Diameter. The number of Flutings is 
different in the Antzque : there are but ſeven in the Porch of the 
Pantheon, in the Arch of Septimius, and that of Conſtantine ; there 
are nine within the Pantheon, though the Columns have no more. 
than the uſual number of twenty-four. The Flutings of Pilaſters 
are always odd in their Number, unleſs in half Pilaſters, that 


meet at inward Angles, for there, four Flutings are made inſtead _ 
of three and an half, and five inſtead of four and an half, when the 
whole Pilaſters have ſeven or nine. This is to be underſtood, that 


the Pilaſters, thus meeting in an inward Angle, ſhould have ſo 
much more” Breadth than half their Diameter, as may receive the 
even number vf Flutings before · mention d: which is done to avoid 


the ill Effect of the Capital, that, being folded as it were in the 
Angle, would/be too much narrow'd in the upper Members ; and. 


in thoſe Capitals that have Leaves, this Narrowing would produce 
a Confulien not to be 3 but by ſuch Enlargement. 


WY ©: Proportions af theſe Capitals a are the ſame with thoſe of 
Columns, as to their Heights ; but their Breadths are different, the 
Leaves being much wider, becauſe Pilaſters, being of more ex- 
tent than Columns, have yet but the fame number of Leaves, 
- which is eight for their whole girt, though there are Inſtances of Pi- 


laſters that have twelve Leaves, as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and 


in the Baths of Diocletian. The uſual Diſpoſition of the Leaves of 
Pilaſters is ſuch, that, in the lower Row, where the leſſer Leaves 
are 
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Cn. IV. are, there are two on each Face. and, Hi this" upper Row, one in 


the middle, and two Half-leaves on the Stdes, which are half the 
great Leaves folded back upon the Angle. What is farther remark- 
ables, that commonly the Rim of the Vaſe, or Tambour, is not 
_ firatt, as the lower part is, but a little circular and prominent in 
the middle: that of the Baſilic of Autoninus advances the eighth 
Part of the Diameter of the Column below, but in the Porch of 
Septinmur it is but a tenth, ai no more e than a twelfth 1 in the kor- 
fico of the Pantheon. AY 
Tux Rx are alſo many otter Things, lang to bisher, a 
cous'd of in e two following Chapters. 


Cuar. 
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9 the Abe of the Change of Proportion. 


FEET. 75 HERE are ſome Things ſo rivetted in 
„the general Opinion of the World, that 
„a2 Man would be thought. ridiculous, 
l fhould he attempt to ſcan them, though 
JT they ſeem not of fo undoubted Auths- 

WA || ity, when more nearly look'd into. 

The Change of Proportions, in Archi- 
tecture, and Sculpture, which, they ſay, 

/ ought to be made according to the dif- 
— Aſpects, may juſtly be reckon'd among this Number, Ar- 
ehitects ſpeak of this as a Point that gains them the greateſt Repus | 
tation, and pretend that tis in the Practice of the Rules, they have 
for this — that the N of their Art conlifts, — 
ever, there are ſome of Opinion, that this Change 1 is no ſuch ſtu- 
pendo Matter, that theſe Rules have not been put in Execution, 
that even the contrary has been practis d in the moſt approy'd 
1 5 and that the Reaſons, upon which they are grounded, are 
d by common Conſent, as they have been . long time, on- 
becauſe they have paſsd without Examination. 

"T H 1s Examen is what I intend to make in this Chapter, that 1 
may conclude this Treatiſe with one Paradox, as 1 began it with 
another, which alſo relates to the Change of Proportions. For in 
the Pretace I have endeavour'd to ſhew that the greateſt part of 
the Proportions of Architecture being arbitrary, and not of the 
u of thoſe things that 3 a peſitive and natural Beauty, 


11 there 
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Cu. VII. there is nothing ought to kinder us from 8 ſome — in 
the eſtabliſh'd Proportions, and finding out others that would ap- 
pear as beautiful. And I aſſert here, that theſe Proportions, once 

regulated, ought not to be alter'd, and made different, in different 
Buildings, for any Reaſons of the Optics, or Difference of Aſpects, 
they may have. But I foreſee much more Contradiction in this 
ſecond Paradox, than I found in the firſt, where I was only to en- 
counter the Opinion of Architects, who being govern'd by the Idea 
they have of what is beautiful, do not conſider this Idea as a thing 
| — they themſelves have form'd, by Study, and by obſerving ap- 
prov'd Buildings; but take it for a natural Principle. For the reſt | 
of the World, who are free from the Prepoſſeſſion of Rules and 1 
Cuſtom, and on that account, do not perceive whether an Aſtragal, | 
ora Torus, have too much, or too little Height, or Projecture, I 
will eafily conclude, with me, that had the-Proportions of Archi- 
tecture, Beauties that are natural, we ſhould naturally know them, 7 
without any. need of Inſtructign, by 1 Uſe and Study. But, as to 1 
the ſecond Pardox, am LAG there W ho one but thinks the N 
Change of Proportions a thing very juſt and reaſonable, and who Z 
is not confirm 4 therein by that famous Stpry of the two Statues of 2 
Minerva, made'to be ſet on a very high place, of which, they pre- 
tend, one ſucceeded ill, becauſe the Sculptor had not chang'd the 9 
Proportions: and I doubt not but thoſe Une ſhall hear the Argu- 
ments on that Subject, may yeild to them as being ſpecious, anfl 
be very loth to quit an Opinion, which, they think, is founded up- 
on Reaſons ſo good as thoſe drawn from the Optics, and the de- 
ceitfulneſs of our ny, which they think it very reaſonable : ig 
Art ſhould remedy. 

Fox upon account, that the Images of things rallied,” in by 
Eye, are ſmaller, and leſs diſtant, when the Objects are more re- 
mote, than when they are near, and that a foreright View makes 
the Objects appear otherwiſe than an oblique one, they imagine we 
ought to ſupply that Defe&t; and remedy it by Art: therefore they 
ay, that Columns, which are uſually really lefler'd towards the 
top, ſhould have a lefs Diminution, when they are very great, 
than when they are very ſmall; becauſe their Length makes them 
appear to be lefſen'd upwards, as a Gallery ſeems narrower at the 
further End. They would likewiſe have the Entablatures upon 
creat Columns, larger than the regular Proportion, -becauſe-their 
Height makes them appear ſmall ; and the Faces of the Members, 
which are generally plum in moderate Situations, they would have 

lean forward, when plac'd very high, left they ſhould appear too 
narrow; and laſtly, they require that the Soffites, or under Parts of 
the Members, Which are common! level, ſhould riſe up before, 
when 
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when they are plac'd low, and but little a bove the Eye, leſt they 


| ſhould ſeem to have too little Projecture. In the ſame manner, in 
Sculpture, they would have thoſe Figures which are to be ſet at a 


Diſtance, made larger, bolder, and more rude, that they might 
not appear too mean and obſcure; and that ſuch Statues as are 
plac'd in very high Niches, bend forward, that they =— not ſeem 


to lean backwards. 


I begin the Examinations of theſe na by matter of Fatt, 


and do affirm, that there are no Inſtances of the Practice of this 


Rule of the Change of Proportions, and that if ſome may poſſibly 


be met with, we are not to think this Change was made for any 


Reaſons from the Optics, but only by chance, fince theſe Changes 


have not been practis d 1 in the moſt approv'd Buildings. 


To begin with the Diminution of Columns, we find that the 


largeſt, and leaſt, have the ſame Diminution in the Antique, and 


that there are mall ones, which have even leſs than the largeſt. 
The great Columns of the Temple of Peace, of the Portico of the 


Pantheon, thoſe of Campo Laccino, and of the Baſilic of Autonine, the 


very Shafts of which, are between forty and fifty Foot high, ave 
the ſame Diminution as thoſe of the Temple of Bacchus, where the 
Shaft is-ſcarce ten Foot high. But thoſe of the Temple of Fauſtina, 


of the Porch of Septimius, of the Baths of Diocletian, and of the 
Temple of Concord, whoſe Shafts have from thirty to forty Foot in 
Height, have even more Diminution than thoſe of the Arches of 


Titus, of Septimins, and of Conſtantine, whole Shafts have no more 


than from fifteen to twenty Foot. Tis plain, then, that the dif- 


ferent Diminution of theſe Columns was not determun'd by any 


Rules of the Optics, ſince the talleſt having z great Diminution, 


and the ſhorteſt a ſmall one, would, according to thoſe Rules, 
produce an Effect quite contrary to the Intention of the Architects. 
As toraiſing the Soffites, or Planchers, on the forepart, tis pre- 
tended to be done, that the Projectures of the Members may the 
better appear, and they hold this to be principally neceſſary in 
three Caſes; namely, when they are to bewwiew'd at a great Di- 


ſtance, when the Parts are not ſituated very high; and when there is 


not Liberty to give them their proper Projectures. Nevertheleſs, we 
find, that, in theſe very Caſes, the contrary has been practic'd ; in 
the Antique. For, in regard of the Aſpect, in the Porch of the Pan- 
theon,. where the View may be very diſtant, and where, on that 
account; the Projectures would ſeem ſmall, the Soffites, nevertheleſs, 
are not rais d before; and yet, within the Temple, they are raisd, 
where, the View being neceſſarily near, there was no need of it. 
As to parts ſituated low, we find the contrary of this Rule, in moſt 
pes Buildings, where the Soffites are often rais'd inthoſe * 
K 
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Cu. VII. that are plac'd higheſt, which have no need of it, and yet are not 


raigd in thoſe that are placd loweft. Thus it is in the Theatre of 
Marcellus, where the Soffites,as well of the Architraves asthe Impoſts, 


chus, which are the ſmalleſt Orders, and the Entablatures ſituated 


the loweſt of any, where the Soffites are not raid at all. Laſtly, 
as to the ſmall Projectures we are fornetimes oblig'd to give, this tos 
does not appear to have occaſion'd the railing of the Soffites, finee 


there are Buildings of good Eftecm, where the Projectures are very 
large, and yet the Soffites are rais'd ; as in the Architrave of the 


Temple of Manly Fortune, where the Soffites of the Faces are raig'd; | 


though the Largeneſs of their Projectures is extraordinary,  - 


As to the Inclining of the Faces, which ſome think ſhould be 


made to lean forward, to hinder the oblique Aſpect from making 


them look natrow, they ought to be made ſo according to their Rule, 


when too near a view confines one to fee them obliquely,' or when 


*tis neceſſiry that a Face ſhould appear large, when we are oblig'd 
for ſome Reaſon-to-make it little: but we do not find it thus in the 


we. For in the Portico, and within the Pantheon, where the 
Aſpects are different, all the Fates lean backwards; and fo they do 


in the Temple of Bacchur, and in the Baths of Diocletian, where 


the View being near of Neceſſity, they ought, according to the 
Rule, to have learꝰd forwards. Again we almoſt | conſtantly find, 
that though the Faces have no more than their due Proportion, yet 


notwithiſtanding they are made leaning backwards, and we find 
ſome that are ſo, though they are even leſs than they ought to be. 


This is obſervable in the Temple of eta, at Tivoli, where the 
upper Face of the Architrave, which is much too ſmall, leans back- 
wards. In fine, we generally find that the Faces lean backwards, 


_ . whether they are in thole Parts that are ſituate very high, or low; 
nor can any one give a Reaſon why they incline forwards in the 
Temple of Mars Cor, und in the Market of Nerva, which are al- 


moſt the only urigut Buildings where they do ſo. For the Rea- 


fon that-obliges. one ſometimes to make them lean backwards, is 

the Need there is of giving a convenient Breadth to the Soffites of | 
the Members, of which an Impoſt, a Cornice, or an Afchitrave, is 
camposd,, when we are not willing to give that Projecture tothe |. 


whole, winch it would have, did not the Faces lean backwards. 
But tis evident the adeutt did not make them lean back for this 
Reaſon, ſince they did it without any ſueh Neceffity, as appears 
by the Architrave of the Temple of Manly Fortune, where the Faces 


Aa 


ought to have. 


are mird in the ſecond Order, and are not in the firſt; and in the Co 
| bſeum, whete they are equally rais d in all the four Orders, and a- 
gain, in the Temple of Fefla at Tiveh, and in the Temple of Bac- = 


lem backward, though the Soffites have double the ProjeQture they 
” Nox 
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; Nox do we find that the Ancients made their Sculpture more 
imboſs d, rude and coarſe, nor that their Figures were larger in 
F Works ſituated very high, than thoſe that were plac'd near the? ight. . 


In the Trajan Column, the Figures of the Bas- relief are neither lar- 

F ger nor more imboſs'd above than below. The Statue of Trajan, 

E which ſtood at top of it, had not the ſixth Part of the Column; 

I and *tis certain, it was leſs by half, in proportion to the Column, 

. than the Figures, which Palladio ſets upon Columns, lels by half 

E than the Trajan Column: and this Architect, who talks like all the 

| reft, of the Change of Proportions, and who practices it no more 

E than the others, makes his Figures, that are plac'd on high, .and 

I thoſe that are ſet below, of the ſame bigneſs, and very often bigger 

Z below than above, in the Amique Temples he has deſign'd. Pliny 

remarks, than on the Top of the Pantheon, there were formerly Sta- 

tues, which were not reckon'd into the Number of excellent Works, 

though they were exquiſitely fine, becauſe, ſays he, they wereplac'd 

. too high, that is, the Diſtance hindred the ſeeing them diſtinctly. 

Nevertheleſs, the famous Athenian, Diogenes, who made them, as he 

dai, alſo, all the other Figures of that Temple, ſet them in that 55 

2 Place; and there is no ground to think but this famous Artift knew 

the Story of the two Mmervas, and might value himſelf, as others 

do, upon the Change of Proportions; but he made the ſame uſe of 

9 1 as the reſt; who-nevet pra t one” 

5 IT IIsõ true, however, that there are Inſtances, both in the Antique 

and in the Moderns, that make it evident, they have ſometimes had 

Intentions of changing the Proportions, on account of the View : Y 
Li but befides that theſe Sorts of Changes are rare, tis certain th M 
produce an ill Effect. We have Examples of this in the Court of | | | 

[; the Louvre, where the Figures in the Bas-reliefof the Attic, ate made i 
much larger than thoſe that are below, which diſpleaſes every one. | | 
| The fame has allo the like Effect, at the Portal of Saint Gervazs, = 
| where, by reaſon of the great Height, the Statues are made of an 7 | A 


exceſſive Bigneſs. But the moſt remarkable Inſtance of the Change 
of Proportions, made on account of the Optics, is in the Pantheon: 
it confiſts in that the Squares, or Pannels, of the Comparitment of 
7 the Vault, being ſunk, as it were by Steps, in manner of hollow 
3 Piramids, the Axis of theſe Piramids, inſtead of tending to the Cen- 
der of the Cupola, tends downwards. to a Point in the middle of 
the Temple, five Foot high above the Pavement, ſo that this Axis 
is not perpendicular to the Baſe of the Piramid, as it ought, in re- 
ſpect of Symmetry, to have been: for this Change makes theſe 
hollow Piramids appear from below, in the middle of the Temple, 
juſt as they would, were one rais'd to the Center of the Vault, and 
that they were all directed To But as ſoon as one gots gore 
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the middle, this Effect ceaſes, and we perceive the Obliquity of the 


Axis, and the Defe& of Symmetry in the Piramids ; which is a 
thing much more diſagreeable to the Eye, than if the Sinkings had 


been made with a true and proper Direction, in reſpect to the Cen- 


NW) 


ter of the Cupola: for the only Inconvenience of this direct, and : 


as I may call it, natural Tendency, is, that one part of the Tread, 


as it were, of theſe Steps of the lower Side of each Piramid, would 


have been hid by the Height or Rite of-the Steps, when one ſtands 


near the Wall, and that we ſhould have teen a greater Part of theſe 


Treads, the further we went from the middle : which is no more 


an Inconvenience than it is, that, in a Face viewed fideways, the 
Noſe hides ſome part of one of the Cheeks. For the Architect of 
the Pantheon, has done juſt as if a Painter, being to draw a ſide- 


Face, ſhould make a Noſe to be view'd fore-right, leaſt, if it were 


as it ought to be, it ſhould hide part of one of the Cheeks. Laba- 
co, who like other Archite&s, commends the Change of Proportions, 
without practiſing it, has made his Advantage of the ill Succels this 


Alteration had in the Pantheon, and in a Deſign which he has prin- 
ted, for the Cupola of Saint Peters, he has made the hollow Pira- 
mid of the Compartiments of his Vault, tend to the Center of the 


Arch, as they ought to do, being of Opinion, that the Change of 


this Center could not have a good Effect, though the great Height | 
of the Church of Saint Peter, above that of the Pantheon, adds 


mightily to the Inconvenience caus'd by the Thickneſs of the Steps, 


hiding the Tread of thoſe within them. But tis likely, he had no 
regard to this Inconvenience, as being what the Sight is never offend- 


ed at, there being nothing more common, than to ſee ſome Parts 


hide others, and nothing to which the Eye is more accuſtom'd than 
to ſupply the Proportions of entire Objects, by the Judgment it 


makes of the Bigneſs of that whole, of which it ſees only a part. 

Ap this Reaſon, of the Judgment of the Sight, is, in general, 
the Cauſe why we ought not to change the Proportions, ſince this 
Judgment is never wanting to inform us right, and hinder our be- 


7 


ing deceiv d by thoſe Alterations and diſadvantageous Effects, which 


are thought to be produc d by Diſtance and different Situations. 


And this is what remains to be explain'd, that there is no Reaſon 


to change the Proportions ; as there is no Example, among the An- 
cents, that they have been chang d, which has been already ſhewn. 


1 Php Judgment, wherewith all the Senſes are furniſh'd, is a thing 


we poſſels without knowing it, and without perceiving that we ule 
it, by reaſon of Cuſtom, which being as a ſecond Nature, makes 


us leſs diſpos d to perceive that we exerciſe this Action, ſo that it 


becomes, as it were, of different Kind from the reſt of the Actions 
of the Judgment, which not being ſo often reiterated, cannot be 
6 . ws a exercis d 
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exercisd without our making Reflexion, and taking particular Cog- 


niſance of them. On this account it is, that, among the Senſes, 
thoſe which are moſt commonly us d, as the Sight and Hearing, 


deceiv d, in diſcerning the Circumſtances that may cauſe a Miſtake. 


For this is the Reaſon, that we judge ſo certainly by the Eye, and 


the Ear, of the Diſtance, Bigneſs and Force of Objects, and that 
the other Senſes cannot fo eafily diſcern theſe Circumſtances; as 
for Example, that the Feeling does not eafily diſcern the Difference 
of the Heat of a great Fire, at a Diſtance, from that of a little one, 
near at hand; that the Taſte does not often diſtinguiſh the Weak- 
neſs of a ſmall Wine, from that which a ſtronger has, when mix'd 
with Water; and that the Smell miſtakes a Scent that is weak in its 
own Nature, for that which is only ſo, on account of the Smallneſs 


ol its Quantity; whereas the almoſt continual Exerciſe of the 


Sight, and Hearing, has, by a long Cuſtom, gain d them à Faci- 
lity and Readineſs, which the other Senſes have not for want of 


Uie. For if, when we feel the End of a Stick, with the Extremi- 


ties of two Fingers a-croſs one another, we preſently think we feel 
two Sticks, tis becauſe we are not us d to feel after this manner, 
ſince if we continue to touch it ſo for a pretty while, we are no 
longer deceiv'd, and we perceive that we feel but one Stick. juſt 
as when the Eyes are any ways diſplac d, and out of their ordina- 
ry Situation; we ſee Things double ; and yet, thoſe that ſquint, 
whoſe Eyes are naturally thus diſplac d, do not ſo, becauſe they are 
accuſtom d to correct, by their Judgment, the Error, which the 
unnatural Situation of their Eyes leads them into. 

Ir is very probable, that Animals, at their Birth, ſee-very er- 
roneouſſy, and that they judge diftant Objects to be as ſmall, as 
the Draught, made in their Eye, repreſents them, and that Ex 


rience having ſhewn them they were deceiv'd, corrects the Error of | 


this firſt Judgment ; and fo in time, the judgment becomes ac- 
cuſtom'd to make ule of all Means to defend it ſelf from being im- 
pos'd on, till at laſt, it comes to the ſame Perfection we find, 
when we begin to ſee well; and this Perfection is ſuch, that there 


is no one who thinks a Tower at a diſtance, which is hid by put- 


ting the Finger near the Eye, is really leſs than the Finger, nor 
that a Round, viewed obliquely, is an Oval, nor an Oval a Round; 
although the Appearances of thele Things i in the Eye; are really 

ſuch. And 'tis of great uſe to reflect upon the Exactneſs and Ni- 
cety of this Judgment, which is ſuch as would be incredible, did 


not Fxperience confirm it, and did we not ſee, every Day, that a 


Coachman, fifty Paces off, will tell us his Coach cannot paſs be- 
tween two others, chough there wants not above two Inches of 
> Room 


have a Judgment much more exact then others, and are leſs | 
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Cn. VII. Room enough to do it ; that a Sportſman judges of the Bignels of 


a Bird upon the Wing, that a Gardener knows the Size of the Fruit 
on the Top of a Tree, that a Carpenter knows that of the Tim- 
bers on the Roof of a Houſe, and that an Engineer meaſures ex- 


actly, by his Eye, the Thickneſs and Height of a Water-{pout. 


Non is it by Experience only, that we are convinc'd the Eye 
does not deceive us ſo much as ſome alledge; but Reaſon alſo ſhews 
it, by teaching us what Methods the Judgment takes to hinder our 
being deceiy'd, and what it founds it ſelf upon, to acquire fo diffi- 


cult a Knowledge with ſo much Certainty. To know what this 
Foundation, and what theſe Means are, we muſt conſider what 


Painters do when they would deceive the Sight, by making Things 
appear near or far off. For what they do for this purpoſe, is what 
the Judgment of the Sight obſerves and examines with the greateſt 


Exactneſs, which conſiſts principally in two Things, which are 


the Modification of the Size and Figure, and that of the Colours. 


The modifying the Size and Figure, ſerves to ſhew the Diſtance, 
when Things are leſſen d and diſpos d as they- ought to be, by ma- 


king, for Inſtance; a Floor, or Pavement, to rite, a Cieling to de- 


ſcend, and the further Extremities of the two Sides, to come near- 
er together; the Regulation of the Colours ſerves to produce the 


ſame Appearance of Diſtance, when their Force is diminiſh'd, by 


| taking away the too ſtrong Lights from the enlightned Parts, and 


the tęwyo great Obſcurity from thoſe that are ſhadow'd ; and this in 


uch Manner, that theſe two Kinds of Modification always go to- 


gether. For we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Judgment of the Sight ex- 
amining all theſe Things, concludes, that an Object, whole Ap- - 
pearance is ſmall in the Eye, is really ſmall and near, if its Parts 


are enlightned by: a very ſtrong Light, and the Shadows are very 


dark, and that à Pavement, which is deſcrib'd rifing to the Eye, 
is not ſo in Effect, but that it is very long, when the Parts that 


compoſe it are ſo colour d, that, as it riſes, the Lights and Sha- 


| dows grow weaker and weak er 


- \ Bxs1DEs thele two Modifications, which the Judginent of the 


Sight examines with great Exactneſs, it alſo takes notice of other 
Circumſtances, and makes uſe of other Means to know the Mag- 
nitude and Diſtance of Objects far off. Theſe Means conſiſt in the 
Compariſon it makes of Things known, with thoſe unknown, ſo 
that the Knowledge of the Diftance informs it what is the Mag- 


1 


niitude, and the Magnitude which it knows, tells it the Diſtance : 


for we judge that thoſe Objects whoſe Size is known, as a Man, a 
Sheep or a; Horſe, are at a good Diſtance, when they appear ſmall 


 t the Eye ; and for the fame Reaſon, when a Tower, which we 
know to be a great diſtance off, ſeems large to the Eye, we judge 


[ | that 
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that the Tower is actually large, and *tis to be underſtood, that this 
is done by ſuppoſing that theſe laſt Means of judging, taken from 
the Compariſon of Things known, with thoſe unknown, ought to 
be join'd with the former, taken from the Modification of Size and 
Figure, and that of Colours: for the modifying of the Colours, en- 
abling us to judge of the Diſtance, and the Diſtance, making us 
judge of the Size, and the Modification of the Size, making us alſo 
judge of the Diſtance, 'tis certain that the Mind, which has been a 
long time habituated, by almoſt infinite Experiments, to examine, 
unite, and compare, all theſe things together, acquires, at length, 
ſuch a readyneſs of diſcerning the Size, Diſtance, Figure, Colour, 


and all the other Truths of diſtant Objects, as is next to infallible. 
hour that which proves the Exactneſs and Infallibility of . > 


ment of the Sight, and demonſtrates certainly, that this Senſe is not 


ſubject to be ſurpriz d and cheated as ſome aflert, is the difficulty 


of effecting it, though endeavour'd at by the moſt perfect and inge 


nious Art: for excepting ſome few Birds that fly at Random, we 


rarely fee an Animal deceiv'd by a piece of Perſpective. The Pain- 
ter may do his utmoſt in diminiſhing his Figures, in giving a due 
Obliquity to his ſide-lines, and weakening the Lights and Shadows 
to the ſame Degree that Nature throws them 1n their ſeveral Diftan- 
ces: but as it is impoſſible to deſcribe them fo preciſely as Nature 
does, the Eye, which is more juſt and exact than the Painter's Hand, 
eaſily perceives what is wanting of this ultimate Perfection. And 
there can no other Reaſon be given why we are not deceivd by 
painting; but the certainty of the Sight, which, beſides the Imper- 
fection that is always in a Picture, by the Fault of the Workman, 
diſcovers, ſtill, other Defeats, which neceſſarily ariſe from the Thing 
it ſelf; it being impoſſible but that, notwithſtanding all the Faint- 
neſs that can be expreſs'd in the colouring, to make, for Inſtance, 
a Mountain appear very far diſtant, the Eye will perceive the 
Lights and Shadows with the Strength that Bodies have which 
are nearer: becauſe the Inequalities of the Cloth or Wall, which 
are really near us, have ſome of theſe Lights and Shadows fo ſtrong 
as is not ſeen in things at a diſtance. And 'tis on the ſame ac- 
count, that the Voice of thoſe who ſpeak, as we fay, from the 
Belly, which reſembles a Voice at a great Diſtance, does not de- 
ceive us, when we mind it with Attention; becauſe the Ear diſco- 
vers, in this faint Voice, ſome ſmall Sounds intermixd, that have 
all the Strength of a nearer Sound. For, though a Picture far off, 
does not ſhew, very diſtinctly, the Inequalities of its Surface, yet 
it is true, that the Fidelity and Exactneſs of the Sight, is ſuch, that 


prevent our being deceiv'd. 
3 | F f | | Tris 
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the imperfect, and confus'd Perception we have of it, is ſufficient ts 
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Cu. VII. 'T Als Exactneſs of the Judgement of the Sight, and the Certainty 
of the Knowledge it gives us, being then ſo preciſe as they are, tis 


not very difficult to conceive that the Diſtance of Objects, not be- 
ing capable to deceive and ſurpriſe us, theſe Proportions cannot be 
chang d without our perceiving it, and for this very Reaſon, ſuch 


Change is not only uſeleſs, but ought to be accounted vicious: be- 
cauſe the Eye of one, for Example, who knows whar ought to be 


the Proportion of an Entablature, can't fail of perceiving that which 
is made larger upon a great Column, in proportion, than on a lit- 
tle one, notwithſtanding the Height it is raigd to; juſt as every one 
can judge whether a Man that ſtands at a high Window, has a Head 
bigger than Ordinary; ſo that if the uſual Proportion of an Enta- 
blature be any ways reaſonable, on account of that relation which 
the Maſs, to be ſuſtain'd, has to the Strength of that which bears it; 


this Entablature, which is really greater than it ſhould be, in pro- 
portion to the Column that ſupports it, will neceſſarily diſpleaſe 


the Eye: and the ſame thing would happen, 1f, to prevent a Sta- 


tue in a Nich, or a Buſt upon a Conſole, from appearing to lean 


backward, we ſhould ſet it leaning forward: for if they do lean 
| forward, they would infallibly appear ſo to do. i 


Fox the fame Reaſon, if, in Sculpture, to prevent the great Di- 
ſtance from making the Parts of Works plac'd very high, appear. 
too confus'd and indiſtinct, we make them rude and groſs, the Eye 
will diſcover them to be ſo; becauſe comparing the Diſtance which 
it knows, with che Confuſion it naturally expects, in things at ſuch 
a Diſtance, it will be offended to find that Diſtinction which it 
judges ſhould not be there; as we ſhould not like a Picture, where 
things, at a diſtance, were made as ſtrong, and as diſtin, as thoſe 
that are nedr: for if it is true, that none but the ignorant, love to 
ſee the Hairs of the Eye-brows, and the Red of the Lips, diſtinctly 


expreſs d, in Figures that are very remote in a Picture; fo there are 


none to be found, that can hear, in Statues plac'd ever ſo high, 


that the Eyes ſhould be hollow'd, the Holes in the Hair-curles made, 
and the Muſcles ſhewn ſtronger than they are, unleſs among ſuch 
as know not wherein the Beauty of Sculpture conſiſts: for thoſe 
who have an Idea of the Perfection of Workmanſhip, will always 


perceive that the Proportions are chang'd and {poild, at leaſt by 


comparing one Part with another; it being impoſſible to make eve= 
ry Part equally hard and expreſſive, as for Example, to make the 
Shadow of the Head upon the Neck, as dark and diſtinct as that 


which is about the Eyes, that are hollow d and ſunk deeper, on pur- 


ted in Aſpects at a great Diſtance, | 1585 


For 


poſe to give them the Strength that is affected in Sculpture, ſitua- 
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Fox ſuppoſing that the Eye were not capable, by its Judgement, 


to inform us, very exactly of the Bigneſs of things at a diſtance, 
and that a Coachman is not fo well aſſur'd of the Room he thinks 
his Coach cannot paſs in, as if he meaſur'd it, it muſt alſo be con- 
ſider'd that it is not this Exactneſs alone that is Tequir'd to make 
the Eye capable of not being deceivd by the Diftance, when the 
Buſineſs hes in the Knowledge of Proportions: nor is it neceflary, 
in this Caſe, to know abſolutely the bigneſs of a Thing; but to 
know how to compare it, with thoſe that? are adjoining to it. For as 
a Coachman judges the Space through which he would paſs, to be 


little, chiefly, becauſe he compares it with the Size of the two Coach- 
es between which he muſt paſs: ſo the Eye judges of the Bigneſs of 


an Entablature, and knows very well when it is too large, though 


it cannot preciſely tell of what Dimenſion it is; it being ſufficient 


that it compares the Bigneſs of it with that of the other Parts of the 
| Building. Now Diſtance does not hinder the making this Compa- 


riſon; becauſe, though it does leſſen the Appearance of the Bigneſs 
of this Entablature, it does the ſame, alſo, by the other Parts of 
the Building that are near, and accompany it, and can, by no 
Means, prevent the Eye from diſcerning the Addition, which the 


Architect, or Sculptor, has given to the Bigneſs of any Part. 


Bur although it were not certain, that the Judgement of the 
Sight is capable of hindering the Diſtance of Objects, and their Si- 
tuation, from deceiving us, yet tis certainly true, that the Change 
of Proportions is no good Remedy for this ſupposd Defe&t; be- 


cauſe it cannot have a good Effect, but from one certain tated 


Diſtance, and only ſuppoſing the Eye not to change its Place : and 


that as in thoſe optical Figures, whoſe Proportions are ſo ad juſted, 


that being view'd at one certain Point, they produce a good Effect, 
and are utterly deform'd when the Eye is moved to another Place; 


ſo thoſe Proportions that are chang'd in a Building, to produce a 


good Effect to the Eye, viewing them from one certain Place, would 
alſo appear very deform d and diſagreeable, when we change our - 


Situation: becauſe the Aſpect, which is oblique, when we are near, 


ceales to be ſo in proportion to the Diſtance we remove: And thus 


the Face of a Corona, or Drip, which is made larger, or leaning 


forwards, that the Obliquity of the Aſpe& might not make it ap- 
pear too fall, would certainly ſeem too big, when, by changing 
the Aſpect, this Obliquity ceaſes. 

Is fine, to conclude in one Word, I believe that upon due Con- 
fideration, we ſhall find no Reaſon at all to alter and ſpoil the Pro- 
Portions, and make a Thing defective, out of deſign to mend it; 


all thoſe Appearances that Diſtance, and the Situation produce, | 
which are taken for ill Effects and n _— the true Condi- 


* * . tion 


| 
| 


| 
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Cu. VII. tion, and alturil Shape of things, which cannot be chang'd with- 
out rendering them viſibly deform'd. For all that has been, or can 
be ſaid, on this Subject, is, that it is not fo ſure, that Diſtance 
makes Proportions appear otherwiſe than they are, as it is cer- 
tain that the Change of Proportion is, in Effect, the Corruption 

of it; and that there is much greater Danger, that a Proportion 
hould appear corrupt and vicious, when chang'd, than when it is 
not ſo. 

Ix the mean time, what will become of the unanimous Dröten 
of all Architects, founded upon the Authority of Hitruvius, who 
teaches this Change of Proportion, and preſcribes it Rules? Is it 
credible, that for near two thouſand Years, that this Maxim has 

been eſtabliſh'd, no one has given himſelf the Leiſure to examine 
it, and that ſo many great Perſons, who have probably made Re- 
flexion on fo 3 important a Queſtion, have not been able to diſcover 
the Truth? There muſt certainly be ſomething in this: and my 
Opinion is, that as one may have all the Genius neceſſary for an 
Architect, without amuſing ones ſelf with things, which, we be- 
lieve, have nothing in them, but a vain and fruitleſs Su btlety; 
thoſe that have been capable of reſolving the moſt ſubtle Queſtions, 

may have neglected this, whoſe Diſcuſſion was thought uſeleſs, be- 

_ cauſe of the Authority of /iravins, who ſeems to have decided it; 
and alſo, becauſe there are ſome Caſes, where the Change of Pro- 
portion, may, in ſome meaſure, be admitted. But, as on theſe 
Occaſions, the Change is not made on account of the Optics, as 
will go near to be prov'd; the Truth of the Propoſition remains 
ſtill unſhaken, namely, that the Proportions of Architecture are not 

to be chang d, according to the different Aſpects. | 

TE Ambition that every one has to magnifie the Art he pro- 
feſſes, has inclin'd Architects to turn all thoſe things into Myfteries, 
which they could not give a Reaſon of: for making uſe of that great 
Conceit, we generally have of things of former times, as there are 
ſcarce any more ancient than thoſe we ſee in the Remains of the 
Buildings of the Greeks and Romans, they would fain eſtabliſh it as 
an unmoveable Foundation, that there is nothing in thoſe admira- 
ble Remains, that was not done with the greateſt Reaſon; and 
when the Diverſity of Proportions, in Buildings equally approv'd 
of, is objected to them, they attribute it to the Diverſity of Aſpects, 

which they ſuppoſe was the Cauſe of this Change of Proportions, 
which ought to have had different Rules, by reaſon of the Diffe- 
rence of Situation. | 

TAI Examples mention'd in the beginning of this Chatter, ta- 
ken from the moſt approv'd. Buildings of Antiquuy, have plainly 
ſhewn that this could not be, becauſe, in the fame Aſpects, the 


Proportions 
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Proportions are very often different, and, on the contrary, they are 
alike in different Aſpects : It remains to ſhew, that in thoſe Caſes, 
where a Change of Proportions is allowable, ir is not founded on 


the Optics, nor upon any Effect that the Diſtance, or the Situation 
of the Members of Architecture, can produce. 


T as firſt Caſe, in which, I think, the Proportions may be chang'd, 7 


is when we would not give much Projecture to a Cornice, an Ar- 
chitrave, or a Pedeſtal: for then, the Faces may be made leaning 
back, to regain, by fo doing, what we give to the Projectures: 
and *tis certain, that here, Optics have nothing to do; becauſe the 
Projectures have really their due Magnitude; and that there is no 
Intention of making them appear otherwiſe than they truly are. 
What is to be obſerv'd in the Practice of this, is, that it ought not 
to be put in execution, but in Places that are concave, as on the 
Inſide of Domes or Lanterns, in the Bands, or Architraves of 
Arches, Door-caſes, Window, and Pannel Mouldings; and, gene- 
rally, in thoſe Diſpoſitions, where, no Angle, made at the Return, 


may ſhew the Profile of the Moulding; in which, theſe Inclina- 


tions of the Faces, have a very ill Effect. There are Examples of 
theſe Faces leaning backwards, made with good Succeſs within the 
Pantheon, in the Architrave of the Arches that are over the Entrance, 
and over the middle Chappel: but this is not practisd in the Ar- 
chitrave of the Ac, where the Faces are diſtinguiſſid only by Mar- 
bles of different Colours, without making any Projecture one be- 
yond the other: which may, probably, be one of the Reaſons there 
are, to think, this Attic was not made by the ſame Architect as 

built the reſt of the Temple. . EE 

ANoTHER Cale is when one would ſet a Coloſs of a Figure in 
a very high Place; for then, we may make it much larger than 
the other Figures that are below it: but *tis evident, this 1s not 
done for any Reaſon of the Optics, becauſe the Intention 1s, that 


the Figure ſhould appear a Coloſſus. And *tis to be obſery'd in 


ſuch Caſe, that this Statue be ſet upon ſomething that bears a Pro- 
portion to its Bigneſs, it not being proper to put it, for Example, 
upon a ſecond and third Order, which being neceſſarily leſs than 
the firſt, ought not to bear Statues diſproportionate to it, but fuch 
as are leſs than thoſe of the firſt Order. So that it muſt be contriv'd 
in ſuch manner, that there may appear to be a Receſs of the Work, 
_ comprehending ſeveral Orders, or, at leaſt, bearing Proportion to 
the Coloffal Statue. This is obſerv'd in the Triumphal Arch of the 
Fauxbourgh of S. Anthony, where the Coloſſal Statue, of the King, is 


{et above, upon the Maſſive of the Building; againſt which, there 


is an Order, quite round about, that riſes not above half the Height 
of this maſſive Part; ſor the maſſive ſerves for a Pedeſtal to the 
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Ca, VII. gent Statue, which is very much larger than thoſe that are upon 


the Columns of the Order, to which, _—_ are Proportior'd, as the 
great Statue is to the Maſſive. 

'\Nz1TtHr's ought: we to make Statues placd above, bigger than 
thoſe ſet below, when they are of the fame Kind, that is, when 
both ſtand each in their own Story and Order: But, on the con- 
trary, they ought always to be diminiſtrd, as r Orders are, 
which are neceſfarily leſs above than below v). 

Tur third Caſe is, when two half Pilaſters make an dd An- 


gle: for then they muſt be allow d a little more than their Semi- 


diameter, to prevent the ill Effect, the Capital and the Flutings 
would neceſſarily produce; were not the half Pilaſters inlarg d in 
this manner, as I noted in the precedent | Chapter. And tis 
manifeſt, this Change 1 is not made for any Reaſon of the Op- 
ties, but to give ſome oſ the Parts a little more Breadth than 
they ſhould have, that we be not oblig d to ſtraiten and narrow o- 


thers mare than they onght to be: for this 1s done in the Coriuthian 


Capital, in giving tlie twio half Leaves, of the ſecond Range, more 
than the half in the inward Angle; becauſe; had they no more 
than preciſely the half, the bending of the Leaf would be render d 
too fharp and pointed; and the middle NEE too coſe: together, \ 


were they nat thus enlarge. 


Ta feurth Caſe is, if we 8 ee to \th&Opinion 
of Sramozzs, plac the Cempeſite Order between the Init and Co- 
riunbian, which I very much approve of, the Compy ofito Capital ha- 
ving much Affinity with the Ionic, and the Groſsneſs of its Entabla- 
ture, making it, alſo, bear more Proportion to the maſſive Or- 
ders, than the Guan does: for in this Caſe, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to change the Proportions, which might be done, by ſet- 
ting the Chmpoſite Column, with its Entablature, upon the Corin-' 


_ thian Pedeſtal; ſfiortning the Shaft of the Column by two little 


Modules, and in like manner, placing the Corinthian Column, 
with its Entablature, upon the Cumpoſue Pedeſtal, and adding two i 
little Modules tp the; Length 2 its Shaft. There may be, alſo, 


other Caſts, Where it may be permitted to change the Proportions: 
but I believe there are none where it ought to be done, for any 


Reaſons of the Optics: for a Sculptor may be allow'd to chooſe. 
ſuch Noſtures as will beſt ſuit the Diſpoſition of his Figures, and 
avoid all fuch as would produce an ill Effect; as Mon. Girardin 
has done, very judicibuſſy, at Saur, Wkere ke Eds made a 
very large Statue of Miuerva, ſitting at tlie Top of the Building, 


on the higheſt Aororerian of the Pediment, and diſpos'd it fo, that, 


being ſeated ſomething high, the Knees hide no Part of the Body, 
as wa would-liave done, had 28 been rais{d higher: but the 
25 | Truth 
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Truth is, that in this Change, he had no Deſign to make the 
thing appear otherwiſe than it 1s. 

| To conclude this Chapter, I cannot but fay, *tis ſtrange, that, 
in Cafes, where Proportions ſhould have been chang'd, there ſome 
have affected to make them alike. For Example, the three moſt 
celebrated Authors that have written of Architecture, Vignola, Pal. 
ladio, and Scamozzz, in the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Orders, 
make the Height, of all the Entablatures, of the ſame Proportion 
to the Length of the Column; Vignola giving, all his Entablatures, 
very near a Fourth of the Column, and Pallaab, and Srampzzz, 
giving them all, indifferently, about a Fifth Part. For in my O- 
pinion, it had been more rational to ſet the maf maſſiye Entabla- 
ture, as is that of the Fourth of the Length of the Column, upon 
that which is ſhort and well-ſet, as the Ionic may be ſaid to be, in 
_ Compariſon of the Compoſite, and to place the lighter, as is that of 


the fifth Part of the Length of the Column, upon that which is tall 
Lon, be rts the Fampuſte,may be d r beach ade 
Ionic, than to have done the contrary. For Yhis Reaſon, I catm 
but think, that the Variation,” MPPhanige of Proportions, which 
I have us'd in my Entablatures, according to the Difference of the 
Orders, is ſomewhat better founded, than the Change which is 
made on account of different Situations and Aſpecss. 
I did forget to note, wherein this Diverſity of Proportions, whic 
I give my Entablatures, conſiſts, in the Place where tis exprell 
{pokes of in this Treatiſe, which is in the fourth Chapter of 5 
firſt Part, where 'tis ſaid, that the Entallatures have one and th 
_ ſame Height, in all the Orders; and *gs from this Equality of 
Height of the Entablatures, that the Difference of - their Propor- 
tions, with reſpect to the Columns, ariſes: For the Length of the 
Columns, going always increaſing, while the H eight of the Entabla- 
tures remains the ſame, it follows, that the ſhorteſt Colartiighave 
Entablatures larger, in Proportion, than the longeſt. Tffts fe 
Length of the Tuſcan Column is of three Entablatures'and*two' 
Thirds; the Corinthian of four and two Thirds, and the Cpu, 


of five: The Proportion of the Entablature, going always dimi- 
nilhing, equally by one Third of the Height of the whole Entablu- 
ture, in each Order, as the Order it ſelf Becomes more fe er anck 
delicate. 8 # 4 5 ng 3 is 3 i 41 1 5 8 4 $44 4.43 34+ 
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tecture. 


S, in Languages, there are ſeveral Ways 


0 font other Abuſes zntroduc'd into the M oder Arch 


* authoriz'd, that there is now no correct- 
ing them; and others that are not yet 


went might be prevented, were they 
rejected by ſuch as have the Reputation 
of Speaking well: So in Architecture, 


1 we eg, Abuſes of both theſe Kinds. There are ſome 


that Cuſtom has not only render'd tolerable, but even ſo neceſſa ry, 
that, though contrary to Reaſon and Ancient Rules, they are, them- 
ſelves, become Rules of Architecture. Theſe Abuſes are ſuch as 


are mention d in the Preface, as the Swelling of Columns, the Mo- 


dillions of Pediments perpendicular to the Horizon, and not to the 
ſlope Line of the Pediment ; to which may alſo be added, the re- 
cold Cuſtom of putting Modillions on the four Sides of a F abrick, 

and in the Cornice, that runs a-croſs under the Pediment, placing 
them in the firſt Order, inſtead of reſerving them for the laſt above; 
Modillions being proper on thoſe Sides only, where the Raſters are 
ſet, whoſe Ends they repreſent, and not in the Cornice that runs un- 
der the Pediment, but only in the Pediment it ſelf, where they repre- 
ſent the Ends of the Croſe- Rafters or Purlins; there being nothing 


more contrary to what Modillions are intended to repreſent, than 


to 


of Speaking, contrary to the Rules of 
Grammar, which long Cuſtom have ſo 


ſo generally receiv d, but their Eſtabliſn- 
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to put them in thoſe Places where there can be neither Rafters nor 
Purlins. The Cuſtom of making Triglyphs in any other Part than 
over the Column, which is the only Place where there are Beams, 


whoſe Ends the Triglyphs repreſent, may alſo be put in the num. 


ber of thole licentious Practices which Cuſtom has authoris d. 
Bur there are other Abuſes which have no more Authority than 
what is barely ſufficient to make them tolerable, and which ought 

at leaſt, to be avoided, for greater Perfection; ſuppoſing they are 
not abſolutely to be condemn'd. Palladio has made a Chapter of 
them, and reduces them to four only, which are the placing Car- 
touches to bear any thing ; the breaking of Pediments, and leaving 
them open in the middle; the affecting a great Pro jecture for Cor- 
nices, and the making Columns with Ruſticks: but I think others 
may alſo be added, ſome of which, poſſibly, might not be intro- 
duc d in the time of Palladio: For beſides thoſe which I have ſpo- 
ken of, in the precedent Chapter, which reſpectthe Change of Pro- 
portions, I take notice of ſeveral others, the greateſt part of which, 
indeed, are not ſo bad, as thoſe mention d by Palladio. | 


Tux firſt is the making Columns, and Pilafters, interfere, and 


penetrate each other. This Penetration, in Columns, is more rare 


than in Pilaſters. There is an Inſtance in the Court of the Louvre, 


where, in the inward Angles, as A, there are plac'd two Columns, 
BC, inſtead of being content with the Column D, which is capa- 


ble of doing as much as the two Columns B and C, and much 
more naturally, if I may ſo ſay, ſuppoſing, that as the Column E 
ſuſtains two Architraves which make the prominent Angle, the 
Column D bears alſo thoſe which make the inward Angle; there 
being no Reaſon why one Column ſhould not be ſufficient to bear 
the inward Angle, fince it is fo, for bearing the outward one. 


Page 121. 


Palladio, in a Palace which he built at Vicenza, for the Count Vas. 


lerio Chiericato, has alſo made Columns which penetrate each other, 
which he calls double Columns. od Teo 
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En VIII. Tu - ke Abuſe i is more evntnidn in Pilaſters, it being the Pra- 


ctice of the Moderns, when, for Example, the Pilaſter & makes 
an Advance, and cauſes the like in the Entablature and Pedeſtal, 
d join to it an half Pilaſter H, which both penetrates it, and is 


netrated by it; this half Pilafter being to ſupport the Entablature 


that runs, continued, over the Pilaſter I, the Abuſe conſiſts in Nw | 
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* beſides the Parts penetrating oat other, the r pilaſter H, is 
alſo out of its place, and wholly uſeleſs, the Pilaſters K and L. be- 


ing ſufficient, The Reaſon of this is, that thoſe Works, where Pi- 


laſters, and half Pilaſters are, as G H I, which have no more Pro- 


jecture than the fifth or ſixth part of the Diameter of the Pilaſter, 
and that make an Advance but of this Thickneſs, ought to be confi- 
der d as Bas-reliefs, which repreſent the whole Relievo M NO, and 

that thoſe, which, as LK, — no half Pilaſters, repreſent the en- 
tire Relievo POR. Now it is certain, that the Manner MN O, 

has no Reaſon in it, and that the Diſpoſition of the Pilaſter Q, in 
the whole Relief, is much better than that of the Pilafter N, which, 


not being direQly appolite to the Pilaſter M, but on the Side of it, 
is quite out of its place. And tis alſo certain, that the Repreſen- 
tation of what is amiſs, can be good for nothing; unleſs for other 
| Reaſons than are taken from the Nature of the "Thing, ſuch as are 


here the multiplying of Ornaments, which conſiſts in the half Ca- 


pitals, and half Baſes, plac'd very improperly. . So that it may ge- 
nerally be-faid, chat all half Pilaſters are properly Abuſes, not only 
in the Ki d here propos'd, where a half Pilafter 1s join'd to a whole 


one, but even, when two half Pilaſters meet in an inward Angle. 


So that the little Corner of the Pilaſter Q, is the only thing that 


can regularly be put in the inward Angle; as is done within the 
great Portico's that are in the Front of the Louvre. For though we 


find half Pilafters in inward Angles, in the moſt approv'd Works of 
the Auge, fuch as the Pantheon; yet as they always fuppote a 
mutual Penetration of two Colon! we may truly lay, Dy are 


-" 
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Per to exact Regularity, with which, however, we may ſome- 
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times be permitted to diſpence, when there i is nianifeſ Reaſon 0 8 


to do. 
Tu k ſecond Abuſe is the Swelling of Cem of which 1 lere 
ſpoken, in the eighth Chapter of the firſt Part, where I have ſhewn 


that this Cuſtom is without Reaſon, and that we do not find that 


it has been practis d in the Antique. 


| Trex third Abuſe is the Coupling of Caine which ſome can- 
not approve of, becaule there are ſcarce any Examples of it in the 


Antique. But the Truth is, if we may be admitted to make any 


Addition to the Inventions of the Ancients, this Contrivance deſerves 


to be receiv'd in Architecture, as having a conſiderable Beauty and 
Convenience. As to its Beauty, it is perfectly according to the 
Taſt of the Ancients, who affected thoſe Buildings where the Co- 
lumns ftood cloſe together, beyond all others, and had nothing to 
object, but the Inconvenience this Cloſeneſs caus'd, in the Manner 


they perform'd it: for this Streight oblig d them to enlarge the 


middle eien and was alſo the the Occaſion that Her- 
 mogenes invented the Pſeudodiptere, to enlarge the Iſles, or Walks, 
of the Porches of the Temples, call'd Dipteres, becauſe, there, the 
Iſles were double, having two Rows of Columns, with which, the 
Wall of the Temple made two Galleries on the out-fide. Now, 
this knowing Architect, who was one of the firſt Inventors of the 
Ancient Architecture, though fit to take away the Row of Columns 
in the middle, and of two narrow Galleries, to make one that 
would have the Breadth of both, and of a Column beſides. From 
the Example of Hermogenes, the Moderne have introduce d this new 
Manner of placing Columns, and, by coupling them, have found 
a Way to make the Portico's more free, and the Orders more grace- 
ful: For placing the Columns two and two, the Intereolumnati- 


ons may be kept ſo large, as that the Doors and Windows, which 


are in the Portico's, be not darken d, as they were among the An- 


cients, where theſe Openings were wider than the Space between tile 


Columns; for in their moſt ordinary Methods of placing of Co- 
hwnns, it was neceſſary, in an Intercolumnation of eight Feet, that 
the Columns ſhould. be of four or five Feet Diameter; whereas, 


when the Columns are coupled, tis ſufficient if they have two, or 


two Feet and a halt Diameter: and this Means, the large Inter- 


cohunnations have not the ill ance they would have j did 


the Columns ſtand ſingly, one by one; whuch, in that condition, 
would ſeem too weak and incapable to ſupport the Length of” the 
Eatablature, between Column and Column. . 


Tus Manner of placing Columns may be confider'd as a fixth, 
added to the five Ways that were in uſe among the Ancients, the 


firſt of which was call d Pyncnoſtyle, becauſe the Columns were plac d 
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Cn. VIII. very le; the Intercolumnations being no more than a Diameter, 


abuſive, becauſe the Ancients, did not uſe it, may be plac'd in the 
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and a half of the Column; the ſecond was calld Syſtyle, where 
the Columns were not quite ſo cloſe, the Intercolumnations being 
two Diameters ; the third was call'd Euſtyle, where they were 


moderately cloſe, the Intercolumnation being two Diameters and 


a Quarter; the fourth was call'd Diaſtyle, where they were a lit- 


tle wider, and the Intercolumnation of three Diameters ; and the 


fifth was call'd Aræoſtyle, where the Columns were far diſtant, 


the Intercolumnation being four Diameters. Now this additional 
Sixth, may be ſaid to partake of the two extreme Kinds, be- 
fore mention'd, namely, of the Pycnoſtle, where the Columns 


are very cloſe, "and of the Aræoſtyle, where they are very wide; 
and that this Diſpoſition of Columns, which can only be reputed 


number of ſeveral other things of the like Nature, which Cuſtom 
has authoris'd, and of which, Mention was made at the Beginning 


of this Chapter. | 


need of. For if, for Inſtance, we would couple two Columns, we 


Tu E fourth Ain is the enlarging of the Metopes, in the Doric 
Order; 3:to give the Intercolumnations thoſe Breadths we may have 


muſt neceflary ſet the Triglyphs further aſunder, and enlarge the 
Metopes } the Space between the Middle of one Triglyph, and the 
Middle of the other, being much leſs than that between the Mid- 
dle of one Column, and the Middle of the other, how near ſoever 
they are plac d. Now the Ancents were very ſerupulous of making 


this Enlargement. Vitruvius fays that Pytheus and Larcheſius, two 


famous Architects of Antiquity, on this very Account, thought this 


Order might not be made uſe of in Temples. Hermogenes, who, 
on other Occaſions; diſpens d with the Aucient Rules, could never 
reſolve with himſelf to take any Liberty in the Doric Order, for, ha- 
ving got together a great Quantity of Marble, for building a Tem- 


ple to Bacchus, he quitted the Deſign he had to make it of the 
Doric Order, and made it of the Ionic. The Moderns have been 


more bold; Palladio, in the Palace of Count Valerio, which was 


mention'd Lofore, has inlarg'd the ] Metopes, i in the middle Interco- 
lumnation of the Portico, to make it ſomewhat larger than the o- 
ther Intercolumnations, which have two. Triglyphs; and this he 
has done without any other Reaſon, or Neceſſity, than becauſe he 
would not inlarge his middle Intercolumnation, to much as he muſt 
have done to receive three Triglyphs; which, however, ought to 
have been done, according to the Rules 2 gives for Porticos 


of the Doric Order, where he puts three Triglyphs in the middle 
Intercolumnation, though the other Intercolumnations have but one. 
AIR! skilful Ar AE. of the Fortail of 8. 'Gervazs, which is one of 
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Part II. five Kinds of Columns. 
the ſineſt· Structures that have been built theſe hundred Years, has 
alſo made no Difficulty, that he might couple his Columns to in- 


large the Metopes in the firſt Order, which 1s Doric. At the Por- 


tail of the Minimes in the Palace Royal, there are alſo other Liber- 
ties taken in the Doric Order, as the putting half Triglyphs in the 


inward Angles, after the Example of 2 who has done it in 
the ſame Palace of Count Falerio. 
Tx fifth Abuſe is the taking away, in the Modern Invle Capital, 


the lower part of the Abacus, which ſome call the Bark or Rind, 
being that which makes the Volute, in the Aucient Ionic Capital, 


and that makes the lower part of the Abacus in the Compoſite Capi- 
tal, and which, alſo, as I think, ought to do ſo in the Modern Ionic; 
for this Part being ſuppreſs d, there remains only the upper Part, 


which is an Ogee : ſo that the Abacus is left thin as a Tile ; and as 


it reſts only upon the convex parts of the four Volutes, which it 


touches but in four Points, this produces a very ill Effect; becauſe 


it ſeems to have a Weakneſs that offends the Eye. In the Capitals 
of the Temple of Concord, and thoſe of Fortuna Virilis, which are 


the Models from whence the Modern Ionic Capital is copied, there 


is, indeed, an Abacus, that conſiſts likewiſe of a fingle Ogee : but 


this Ogee, "though thin, has not that Appearance of Weakneſs, be- 


cauſe it bears not upon the Conyexity of the Volutes, theſe Volutes 


not iſſuing out of the Vaſe, but running quite ſtrait over it, as in 
the Antique Ionic. So that this Abacus, as thin as it is, has nothing 
in it offenſive, being every where equally ſupported; which is not 


ſo in the Capital we ſpeak of, where there is a large void Space be- 
tween the Abacus and the Vaſe. The beſt Manner, 1 in my Opini- 


on, would be to leave the Abacus quite whole, as it is in the Com- 
Hoſite Capitals of the Autique, where the Volutes ſpring from the 


Vaſe, and penetrate the lower part of the Abacus. And this is 


what Palladio has done in the Capital he has deſign'd, and which 


he gives for that of the Temple of Concord, in which, becauſe the 
Volutes penetrate the Vaſe, he has made the Abacus entire, and like 


that of the Compoſite Capital of the Arch of Titus, where the Vo- 


lutes enter into the Vaſe. For there is no Reaſon not to imitate this 
Particular of the Abacus of the Autzgue Compoſite Capitals, fince tis 


from their Model, that all the reſt of the Modern Ionic Capital is 


taken, And 'tis in the Want of this Imitation, that the Abuſe con- 
fits. | 


TEE fixth Abuſe is to make one oreat Order, comprehending | 


ſeveral Stories, inftead of giving an Order to each Story, as the 


Ancients did: and *tis probable, this Liberty takes it Riſe from the 


Imitation of thoſe Courts the Ancients calbd Cava Adm, or inward 


IR, and chiefly of thoſe ſtibd * where the Enta- 


Ii blature 
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Cn. VIII. blature of the Buildings, which environ'd them, were {uſtain'd by 


Columns that went from bottom to top, and contaurd ſeveral Sto- 
ries; the Difference between theſe Corinibian Courts, and our Build- 
ings of one great Order, being only that the Columns, in the Co- 
rinthian Courts, were at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Wall, to 


bear the Projecture of the Entablature, which.ſerv'd 4s a Pent-houſe, 
and that our Columns are half ſunk in the Wall, and that moſt 


commonly} alſo, inſtead of Columns, we make uſe of Pilaſters on- 
ly. Now the Abuſe lies in the Affectation of a great Order, which 


is not proper to all ſorts of Buildings; for as a great Order is the 


Majeſty of Temples, Theatres, Portico's, Galleries, Salons, Ve- 
ſtibles, Chapels, and other Buildings, which permit, or even re- 
quire, a great Height ; ſo it may be faid that this Manner of inclu- 
ding ſeveral Stories in one great Order, has, on the quite contrary, 
ſomething very mean and poor, as repreſenting a great Palace half 
ruin'd and abandon'd, in which, private Perſons, being willing to 
dwell, and finding that great and lofty Apartments were not con- 


venient for them, or being willing to husband Room, had made 


Entreſoles, or half Stories in it. | 
Tals does not hinder, but that, ſometimes, in great Palaces, 


the Architect may find a good Pretence for one great Order, when, 
tis evident, he is oblig'd, by the Symmetry, to continue a great 


Order in the reſt of the Building, which is neceſſary for ſome con- 
ſiderable part of it. This has been done very judiciouſly in ſeveral 


Buildings, but particularly in the Palace of the Louvre, which being 


built on the Side of a great River,. which gives a vaſt and ſpacious 
Diſtance for the View of it, had need have a great Order, that it 
might not appear mean and little. This Order, which compre- 
hends two Stories, and is plac'd upon the lower Story, which ſerves 


it as a Pedeſtal, and which is properly the Rampart of the Caſtle, 
is rais'd in this manner, by reaſon of two great and magnificent 


Portico's, which take up the Front of the Entry of the Palace, and 


. = which being to ſerve as a Veſtibule, to all the Apartments of the 


firſt Story, requir'd this great and extraordinary Height, which is 


given to its Order, ſhould needs be purſu'd, and continu'd after- 


wards, quite round the whole Building : For that authoriſes, or, 


at leaft, excuſes the Impropriety that might have been objected a- 


gainſt the Architect, if he had, without apparent Neceſſity, done a 
thing, in it ſelf, contrary to Reaſon : namely, not to give each 
Story, which is, properly, a ſeparate Building, its diſtin& and pro- 
per Order, and to make one Column ſerve to carry two Floors, 
ſuppoſing that it carries one, as we may ſay, upon its Head, and 


the other as hanging at its Girdle. For the Diſtance of the View, 


alone, cannot be a ſufficient Reaſon to raiſe a Building, which, in 
+» 
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its own Nature, ought to be low, any more than the Lar genets of 
2 Theatre ſhould oblige us to make the Stairs, Seats, Balluſtrade 


and Rails, higher than uſual, as Vitruvius has remark'd. 


Tus ſeventh Abuſe is to conſtrain ones ſelf to give a great Height 


to à Building in proportion to the Greatneſs of its Length, through 


a falſe Perſuaſion, that this pretended Proportion ought to be the 
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principal Rule, though *tts contrary to a Maxim of Vitruvins, which 


is, without compariſon, more important: namely, that the Di- 


menſions of Buildings ought to be regulated by the Conveniency 
their uſe requires. For what can be more unreaſonable, when, in 
a great Court, we are oblig'd to give Buildings a great Extent, 


_ than to make them twice the Height that is neceſſary, by augment- 


ing the Number and Height of the Stories, which are thereby made 
inconvenient, without giving them any Beauty, ſince Beauty 1s not 
to be found in thoſe Things where the Proportion produces a viſi- 


ble Inconvenience? It muſt, then, be confeſs'd, that great and large 


Buildings do not require a great Height, but when they are capa- 


ble of it, and ſeem to demand it, as Temples, Theatres, and other 


Buildings of that kind. For though i it is true that lofty Heights 
contribute much to the Majeſty and Beauty of Architecture; it 
depends upon the Prudence of the Archite&, to find out, and 


chooſe rational Pretences for giving theſe H eights to ſuch Buildings, 


as, in themſelves, do not require them, ſuch as are thoſe defign'd 


for Habitation; and for this Purpoſe, he muſt ſind Means to raiſe 


ſome large Veſtibule, or great Chapel, which appearing above the 
Apartments, gives Height to the Building, in thoſe Parts, where it 
is moſt proper. And this is what has been very well perform'd in 
the Eſcurial, which, being compos d of ſeveral Buildings, of a great 


Extent, and which have but a moderate Height, being proportion d 


to Uſes which did not require a great one, has, in the middle, a 

large and high Chapel; which riſes like a Head upon the Should- 
ers of this great Body. For it can't be ſaid this great Body of the 
Eſcurial, conſiſting of a Convent and a Palace, may not ſerve for 


+ Palaces alone : Since *tis no ways inconvement to make, in great 


Palaces, Chappels thus lofty, diſtinct and ſeparate, from the Apart- 


ments; This having been practis' d in all times, with good Nea- 


fon and Agreeableneſs, in ancient Caſtles, where the Chapel was 


never in a Chamber, or a Hall, as we have lately made them, but 
apart by it ſelf, with its proper Form of a Chapel. 


TEE eighth Abuſe is that which I ſpoke of in the ſecond Chap- 


ter of the ſeventh Part, treating of the Doric Order: It — in 


this; that ſome of the Moderns, contrary to the uſual Practice of 
the Ancients, join the Plinth of the Baſe of the Column, to the Ex- 


tremity of the Cornice of the Pedeſtal, with a Sweep, Which, in 


Effect, 
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Effect, ſuppreſſes this eſſential part of the Baſe, and makes it ſeem 
rather a part of the Cornice of the Pedeſtal, than a part of the Baſe 
of the Column. . | 78 3 
TRE ninth Abuſe, which has ſome Agreement with the firſt, 


which conſiſts in the Penetration of two Columns, or of two Pi- 


laſters, is the making what we call an Architrav'd Cornice, by 
confounding the Architra ve and Freeze with the Cornice. This is 

done when there is not room enough for a compleat Entablature: 
The Abuſe conſiſts in this, that we would have that paſs for an 


Order, which is not fo; for *twere better not to make it an Or- 
der, but take away the Columns and Pilaſters: Or, if this Enta- 
blature, which we are obliged to make low, through want of 


room, muſt have a Projecture that requires ſomething Inſulate and 


Detach'd to bear it; we ſhould then put Caryatides, Thermes, 


or very large Conſoles, or Corbles, and not Columns; which, in 
the regularity we are now ſpeaking of, always require a Crowning 
compos d of all the three parts diſtinct, each from other; namely, 
Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice. . | 
Tux tenth Abuſe, is the breaking off the Entablature of an 


Order, and making the Cornice of a Pediment riſe from the top of 


a Column, or a Pilaſter, or plain Peer, directly over which the 
Entablature is diſcontinued, to deſcend again upon the other fide, 
where the Entablature is renew'd, without having either Archi- 


trave, Freeze or Cornice, running a- croſs underneath. This Pra- 


Maſters, in what belongs to Entablatures and Pediments, is go- 


ctice is quite contrary to the Principles of Architecture; which, ac- 
cording to the Precepts of Yitravins, and the Practice of all good 


vern'd by the imitation of the Works of Carpentry, ſuppoſing 
a Pediment to be like the Truſs of a Roof, conſiſting of three 


Parts: Namely, of the two principal Rafters, which are repre- | 


ſented by the two Cornices of the Pediment, that riſe, meet and 


reſt, one againſt the other; and of one Beam repreſented by the 


Entablature that runs underneath : for as a Truſs cannot ſubſiſt if 


we take away one of theſe three parts, fo a Pediment ought like- 


wiſe to be eſteemed defective, if any of them are wanting: And if 
Palladio had reaſon to blame the cutting away the upper part, or 


top of the Pediment, becauſe it takes away, from the principal 


Rafters, which this mutilated part repreſents their principle uſe, 


by hindering the leaning of their upper ends one againſt the other; 
there is no leſs reaſon to find fault with thoſe Architects, who break 
off the Entablature that ſhould run under the Pediment, becauſe 
they take away that which repreſents the Beam that ſhould keep 
the lower ends of the Rafters firm, and prevent their ſpreading 
or flying out. Es | 
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TuERE are, beſides, ſome otlier Abuſes, of leſs Importance, as 


” the making Impoſts to profile againſt Columns ; giving them more 
Projecture than the Pilaſters have, againſt which their Profiles come, 


as is done in S. Peters at Rome; the making the Cornice of one 
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Story, ſerve for the Rail, or Parapet, to a Terraſs, or tothe Win⸗ 


dows of another Story, above; the continuing the Window-ſtool 
to make a Facia round the Building ; the breaking, or returning, 
the Mouldirigs on the Corners of Doorcaſes, and Window-jambs, 
with a Knee (as our Workmen term it) as Scamozzz has done, in a 
very diſagreeable Manner; the making, at the Sides of Doors, and 
Windows, under the Cornices,, that cover them, Corbels which do 
not ſupport theſe Cornices, the true Manner being to make the Bed- 


| moulding, or thoſe Mouldings, under the Corona, advance, and 


make a Projecture over the Scroul or Corbel : for this Abuſe is no 
leſs to be condemn'd, than that of the Cartoozes, which Palladio ſo 
much blames; there not being more Reaſon to find Fault with the 


_ uſe of Cartoozes to bear any thing, becauſe they are not capable 


of doing it, than there is that Corbels, which are defign'd to ſup- 
port, ſhould carry nothing. e e 


© PA4LLAD1O has defign'd Scrolls, or Bragets, in the Temple of 


Manly Fortune, and in that of Nifmes, call'd the Square-houſe, which 
immediately ſupport the Corona. But the Manner we make them in 
at preſent, has ſomething more elegant than is in thoſe of the Au- 
tique, whoſe Proportions, Vitruvius has given us, which are the 
ſame with thoſe in the Temple of Manly Fortune: for theſe Cofbels 
of the Antique, are ſtrait and flat, not having the ſpiral Circum- 
volutions of their Volutes, prominent, like thoſe of the Antique 
Kin Capitals, as they are now-a-days made. "There are of 
theſe Corbels, according to the, Antique, in the noble Portico, 


which that excellent Architedt, Mr. Meraer, has built to the Church 
of the Sorbon, on the Side of the Court, which have no good Ef- 


fect. And this confirms what was faid in the Beginning of this 
Chapter; namely, that there are Things, in Architecture, which 
may be calſd abuſiye, becauſe they are not conformable to the Rules 


of the Ancients, but, however, are very good, and may, without 


Scruple, be put in Practice. 


I I find, alſo, 12 Inſtance of this, in the Roſes that are put be- 


tween tie Modillions, in the Soffite of the Corona, of the Corinthian 
Cornice. Theſe Roſes are uſually” of a, different Manner, in the 


Antique : but, I think, they are not to be. blam'd, Who take the 
Liberty to make them all alike, after the Example of thoſe in the 
Baths of Drodetian. The Reaſon is, becauſe there ought to be a 
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Repetition of the fame ing; making A, bart of- that Symmetry, in 
which, One of the 3 rincipal cauties' Architecture, and Sculpture, | 


| 91 nliſts, ds to the f Point of. Ornaments. Aga} it henihes nothing tg | 


that the Roles we 1 Eak- 0 are 
tha x hoſe which are continued thront . 5 
Os Ke, A Cimaile; 5 and that "He e Roles 
other, tis Tufficient, for the ymmetry, that they are all of 


nts of another Kind, 


| 25 ws Bigneſs : For there is no more * Reaſon to make theſe Ro- 


ſes different, than there i to make the dilligns {9 lier tho 
8 eu uld, not. be Endur W 

Were made of different Fig Sures,.: ere being. n no Perlon, th 3s in i 

Row of Vlogs, Hour ike To me 1h 


ould. be cut with Our Ve- 
Teaves, others with Leaves: 0 Acan F Ge IS. 
A Do phitis inſtead, of FLeaves, + 5 we find them 
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Part IL, foe Kinds of Columns 


Abuſes, I declare that all the Reaſons I have us'd to wa them 


as ſuch, do not appear, to me, ſtrong enough to make me think 
them preferable to the wa of thoſe great Perſons, who have 


approv'd and eſtabliſh'd them; 
and Reſpect, I have for them, ought not to hinder my treating 


| theſe Queſtions as Problems, upon which, I could heartily wiſh to 


have the Deciſions of the Learned, who would * their wagmment 
honeſtly, without OR: or Pre judice. 
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only thought, that the Veneration, 8 
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& Such Terms in ARCHITECT URE 


as occur in the preceding TaxarTIsE. 


1 | 
—— i , cf the Greek word bar, 


and has ſeveral Meanings: Sometimes it ſig- 
' Nifies an Alphabet; ſometimes a Table of 


ble; ſometimes a Square Trencher, and ſome- 


| Dr 
1 TL 1%, £ 4 Min 


wy times a Buffet or Side-Board, call'd Credenæa 
by the Italians. In Architecture it ſignifies a 

| quadrangular Piece, which ſerves as a Crown- 

= |: - ing to the Capitals of Columns; and in thoſe. 
= of the Corinthian Order repreſents a kind of 


8 © de encompaſs d with Leaves. 

ACAN TH Us, is the Herb Branca Urſina, or Bears-foot ; whoſe Leaves 
are repreſented in the Capital of the Corinthian Column, and are ſaid to have 
been the firſt Occaſion of this Ornament; whieh was invented by Callimas hus, 
an ingenious Statuary of Athens, upon ſeeing this Plant ſpreading it ſelf around 
a Basket that had been placed upon the Tomb of a young Corinthian Lady, 
and covered up with a Tiles The Leaves he imitated in his Scrolls or 
Volutes, the Basket in the Vaſe or Tambour, and the Tile of Covering in the 
Abacus. There are two Kinds of Acanthus, the one Wild, and Arm'd with 
Prickles; the other ſmooth, and cultivated in Gardens; the former of which 


we find repreſented in Gothic Buildings, and the latter in thoſe of the An- 


tique. f | SE ALT LY 
| 4 CROTERIONS, are little Pedeftals, uſually-without Baſef placed at 
the two Extremes, and on the Middle of Pedimentr. The word ts Originally 
Greek, and ſignifies the Extremity of any Thing; as for Inſtance, the Tip of a 
Finger, a Rock, or the like. _ © re} 1 * | 


ALCOVE, comes from the Spauiſſi Alcobæ, which is derived from the 


Arabic Elkauf, a place to Sleep in- Accordingly in our Bed-chambers it ſig- 


nifies that particular Place in which the Bed ſtands, and which is uſually ſe- 


Rey from the reſt by Pilaſters, or other Decorations forming an agreeable 


lace of Retirement. OOO 02) STEM TY 


— 


YR JWRBD-- 


Numbers, anciently call'd Pyrhagoras's Ta- 


Square Tile covering a Basket, ſuppoſed to 


L 
my 
7 — — 
1 
, 
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AMPHITHEATRE, is a ſpacio 


b having its Arena, or Pit, engęompaſs d with a vaſt Number of Seats diſpoſed in 
' Rows, and 
; to exhibit Sh | OZAgIAQHALOTS, fe 
thoſe of Wild-Beaſts. /Fhe Theatre of Veſpaſtian calbd the Coliſeum; that at 
Verona in Italy, and that ut Nſmnes in Languedoc ate the moſt celebrated that 
we have now remaining of Anti 
a: round, and Theatron Theatre. 
' ANTIQUE. This Term is u 
the Time when tlie Arts were in their greateſt Purity and Perfection among 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans. We likewiſe ſay, the Antique Manner, to ſig- 
nif r done according to the ſtrict Rules, and the good Taſt of the 
cients - F | | EF EE TT ty 
AQ 


vel, nofiit 
mans built C | | 
who had the Direction of them, tells us of Nine which diſcharged themſelves 5 
through 1314 Pipes of an Inch Diameter; and Blaiſeus upon Livy obſerves, that 5 
theſe Aquedufs brought into Rome above Five hundred thouſand Hogſheads Y 


of Water, in the Space of 24 Hours. N 
ARCHITRAVE is the Principal Beam, or Poitrail, and the firſt Mem- 
ber of the Eutab lemon, belng that which bears upon the Column, and is made 
1 ſometimes of a fifigle Summer, as appears in moſt of the ancient Buildings, 
5 and ſometimes of ſeveral Haunſes, as we uſually fee it in the Works of the 
8 Moderfis: the Word comes from the Greek Archos, chief; and the Latin Trab, 
a Beam; tis alſo ſometimes call'd Epiſtyle from the Greek Epi upon, and Styles 
R OM og „ 
ARK OS TITLE. From the Greek Araios rare, and Stylos a Column. 
This word Virruvius uſes fo ſignify the greateſt Interval or Diſtance which 
can be made berween the Columns; conſiſting of eight Modules, or four Dia- 
ASTRAGAL, from the Greek 4/tragalos, the Bone of the Heel, is a 
| = round Mowlding, which 5 — Top of the Fuß, or Shaft of a 
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AT TICK. See under, Order. 
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B AELUS TRADE, is the Continuity of one or more Rows of Ballu- 
fert made of Marble, Iron, Wood or Stone, ſerving either for an Elbow- 
Teſt,” as in Windows, Balonies and Terraſſes, or as a Fence to keep off Things 
from without. And thus we ſee em around ſome Altars, Fonts, G. 

BAL LUST ER, is a little Column or V a either round or ſquare, 
adorn'd Wich Mouldings, and Ierving to form a Reſt or Support to the Arm, and 
in ſome meaſure to anſwer che Ends of a Balcony. The Word comes from 
the Latin Balauſſlrum, wich it ſalf is borrow'd from the Greek Balauftion, 
the Flower of the Wild Pomegranate, which it very much reſembles. | 
BAN P, in Architecture, is any flat Member that is broad, and not very 
deep; and tlie Word Face from the Latin Faſcia, is ſometimes us d ö fgaiſß⸗ | 


{ 
; 


the fame thing. * JC ͤ ˙— 0 1 ; oh EY . 
BASE, from the Greek Baſis, a Reſt or Support. This Word is uſed to 
ſignify any Body, which bears up another, but is particularly applied to the 
Bottoms of Columns and Pedeſtals. The Baſe of a Column is alfo ſometimes 
| h calbd 
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Ancients was à large Hall with Portico's, Iſles, 


the: Kings, themſelves. adminiſter'd Juſtice :. but the Nam ny is, ſoreurha it 18 
rently 20518 now-a-days ; being given to Churches ani 


Shaft and a Capital, and ſerves to ſupport the Hoey e 


4 a . Sov — 


Terms in ARCH LECTURE 


call'd, Hire, from the Latin Spire, which ſignifies. the F old of a, Serpent lajd 

at. reſt, theſe making a Figure not unlike. that, 
BASILIE, from the Greek Boſilike, a Royal Palace, This, am ng, the. 
Tribe and Tribunal, where. 


certain ſpacious Halls in Princes. Courts, where the People h d their Aſſem- 


blies and the Merchants meet. and e e 1 that for Inſtance of 


het er Rain | 


- C4 RTO U 155 HE, an n Ornament of Carv'd Work, of no vo aten orm, 


whoſe Uſe is to receive a Motto, or Inſcription, the 
from the Italian Cartoccio, which Gignifies the fame thing. 
CARYATIDES, from the Greek Kariatydes, a People of Caria. By. 


'ord being borrow'd 


theſe are meant certain Figures of Captive Women. dreſ&'d after the manner of - 


that Nation, and ſerving inſtead of Columns to ſupport. the Entablements. 
CAVETTO, from the Latin Cavus, a Hollow, ſignifies a round Concave 


Moulding, which has a quite contrary Effect to the Quarter-round ;, the Work- 


men call it Mouth, when in its natural Situation and Throat, when i it 1s turn'd 


_ uplide-down. 
*CINC TURE, is a Lift or Fillet at the Top or Bottom of a Column. | 


That at the Top i is ſometimes call d Colier, and ſometimes Annulus. 
CAPITAL, is the upper Part of a Column. Such of tl eſe 28 ; have no 
Ornaments, as the Tuſcan and Doric, we call Capitals with des and the 
reſt which have Leaves, and other Ornaments Crake with Xp, The 
bee is borrow'd from the Latin Capitellum, the Head or Top af any 
thing, 
CIMA, 0 or Cymaiſe, from the Greek AKymation, a Wares is Flat a Engliſh 
we uſually call Opee, Ogive, and ſometimes 7 which we mean 
a Moulding waved on its Contour, Concave at the T Foo, 525 OnVex Ul the Bo 
— and which makes the uppermoſt ember, and as it were th e 
r Top of large Cornices. Of theſe there are two Kinds; in ON one, 


Þ Part which has the greateſt ProjeFure is Concave, and is term'd Doucing 
or an Upright Ogee , in the other, the Convex Part has the greateſt Proje@Fure 4 


and this is call'd the Heel, or Inverted Ogee. Some write the Word Simaiſe, 
and derive it from Simus, flat Noſed: but that Etymology is falſe, = Beaury 


| of this Member conſiſting in having its Prajecture 0 ua] P s, 3055 


COLUMN, is a kind of round Pillar, compole CNT Fu or 
t 


— of 


is different in the different Orders, being capable of à greg 


Variations, with regard to its Matter, its Conſtruction, F Form 9 tion and 
Uſe. The Word comes from the Latin Columna, nen ruft 05 Ga was 
form'd from Columen, a Prop or Support. | 


COLOSSUS. This Term is applied to an Fi K 0 t ic #5 big 
3s the Life 3 as, the Coloſſus of the Sun at Rhodes 544 8 bas 15 
Nero and Commodus; ſome Remains of which are - Rl 10, 1 7 n pa ihe 9 if 
of the Capital at Rome. We likewiſe call a Building 

of an 2 . 0 Bigneſs, as the ancient Ampbithe derea” "Jr amds 
0 &. The Word come from the Greek Xoloſſos, which 75 c 

of Kolos, Great, and Oſſos Eye, as _ large to the Een 57. 
COMPOSITE, {ee wer Order 1823 


Temples, as alſe to, 


2 8 


? 


1 


* 4 
* 
1 


iy An ExelanaTION of 
CONSOLE, from the French Conſolidet, to cloſe up, is an Ornament 
cut upon the Key of an Arch, which has a Ptoje&ure or Neude and on oc- 
caſion ſerves to ſupport little Corniches, Figures, Bufts and Vaſes. Yitruvius 
calls the Conſoles, Ancones. 5 | 
CON TOUR, is the Outline (as we ſometimes call it) of a Figure, or that 
which bounds and defines: it. oh = | 
CORNICE, comes from the Latin Coronis, a Crowning, and makes the 
Third and Uppermoſt Member of the Entablement, which is different in the = 
ſeveral Orders. The Word Cornice, however, is applied to every Prominent 
or. jetting Member that crowns any Body; and thus we ſay the Cornice of a 
Pedeſtal, and the like. | 
CORONA, Coronis, or Crowning. Theſe Words are indifferently ap- 
plied to any thing that finiſhes an Ornament in Architecture; as for Inſtance 
Ce to a Cornice or Pediment, 8c. — | wy EO | E 
: CORBEL E, or Corbel, in Latin Corbis, is a Piece of Carv'd Work in tlie” . 
Form of a Basket full of Flowers or Fruits, ſerving in Architecture to finiſh 
ſome Ornament; an Inſtance of which is ſeen in the Pillars which encompaſs 3 
the Orangerie at Verſailles. 8 | TE n | 


. 


"IL; 
ENTICLES, are Ornaments in a Cornice, cut after the manner of Teeth. 
Theſe are particularly affected in the Doric Order; and the ſquare Mem- 
ber whereon they are cut is call'd the Denticule, in Latin Denticulus. 

DIAS T ILE, from the Greek Dia between, and Srylos Column, is uſed 
by Vitruvius to ſignify a, Space between two Columns, conſiſting of three 
Diameters or ſix Modules. FCC 
D ORIC, ſee under Order. F 1 7 EE 
DIE. This Term is applied to any ſquare Body, as the Trunk or Naked 
of a Pedeſtal, which is that Part included 1 the Baſe and the Cornice. 
DIPTERE, comes from the Greek Dipreros, having two Wings, and 
among the Ancients, was underſtood of a kind of Temple encompaſs'd round, 
with a Double Row of Columns. The Pſeudo or falſe Diptere, was the ſame; 
excepting that inſtead of the Double Row of Colamns, this was only encom- 

paſſed with a ſingle One. Ee PORN GTO NS» 


4 t 8 4 "8. 
* 
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E CHINUS, comes from the Greek Echinos, the Shell of a Cheſnut ; and 
is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the Quarter-Round, but more commonly that 


* 


\ Part of it which includes the Cvum or Egg. 
| EGG, ſee OQuarter- Round. 1 2 | 
ENTABLATURE, fee Entablament, Ep ih, 9, 
ENTABLEMENT. By Virruvius and Vignola is call'd Ornament, and 
ſignifies the 4rchitrave, the Freeze and the Cornice together. It is likewiſe 
calld Trabeation, and is different in the different Orders. The Word ſeems bor- 
row'd from the Latin Tabulatum, a Ceiling, becauſe we ſuppoſe the Freeze to 
be form'd by the Ends of the Foyfts which bear upon the Architrave. £ 
EUS TY LE, 1s the beſt Manner of placing Columns with regard to their 
Diſtance, which Yirrmoius maintains to be of two Diameters and a quarter, 
or four Modules and an half. The Word is compounded of the Greek Eus well, 


and Stylos Column, © hal ; E Tots 10 ATC 

|  ENTRESOLE, ſometimes called Meganine, is a kind of Little Story, 
Ee ; contrived occafionally at the Top of the firſt Story, for the Conveniency of 
2 Ward-robe, GW. | 

4 13 F. F A- 
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Terms in ARCHITECTURE: 


| F. 
| F ACAD E, is the Face or Front which any Conſiderable Building preſents 


towards a Street, Court or: Garden. s 10 . e es og, 2 
FA CIA, or Faſcia, ſignifies any flat Member, as the Band of an Arc hi- 
trave, &c, There are ſome who write it Faſce, grounded upon the Latin 


Word Faſcia, a large Turban, which Vitruvius makes uſe of on the like Oc- 


caſion. 3 097 07 201936355 ;, et £ 

'» FESTOON, an Ornament of Carv'd Work in the Manner of a 
Wreath, or Garland of Flowers or Leaves twiſted: together, thickeſt at the 
Middle, and ſuſpended. by the two Extremes, whence it hangs down per pen- 
dicularly. Some of theſe are contrived with a View to Muſick; others to 
Hunting, Fiſhing, c. each repreſenting the Attributes and Inſtruments pecu- 
liar to its reſpective Art. The Word Feſtoon may probably be derived from 
Feſtus, as being uſually employ'd on Feſtival Occaſions. Vitruvius calls the 
Feſtoons Encarpi, from the Greek Enkarpos, fruitful. | bp 


FILLET, is any little ſquare Moulding which accompanies or crowns a 
large. 755 wy | 


FLUTEING 8, by ch. French call'd Connelures.are certain Perpendicular 


. 
* *. 


Cavities cut length - wiſe a- round the Shaft of the Column, and rounded at the 


two Extremes. Their Number was at firſt limited to 24 in the Jonic, and 20 
in the Doric Order; but that Limitation, ſome of our Modern Architects have 
taken the Liberty to diſpenſe with. Theſe Cavities are frequently fill'd up 
with ſomething not unlike a Flute, whence tis probable they take their Names: 
as the French Term Cannelures ſeem borrow'd from the Cavities themſelves 
which reſemble Canals. They are ſometimes alſo call d Striures from Striges, 
the Folds of a Garment, which Vitruvius tells us they were at firſt intended 
to tepreſenn lein een 40 507 goa I 
FREE ZE, a large flat Member, which ſeparates the Architrave from the 
Cornice. The Word comes from the Latin Phrygio an Embroiderer, the Freezes 
being cot ny” adorned with Figures in Bas-Relief, ſomewhat in Imitation of 
Embroidery. The Freeze is ſometimes alſo expreſs d by the Word Zophoros, 
from the Greek Zoophoros, it being uſual for Animals to be repreſented up- 
an n. T7 nn oe 
 FRONTISPIECE, fee Partaih: / 1 
- FUST, from the Latin Fuſtis, a Club, ſignifies the Trunk or Shaft of a 
Column, being that Part comprehended between the Baſe and the Capital. 
Vitruvins calls it Scapus. 20111 © | 


©: OTHICK, or Modern Architecture, is that which is far removed from 

the Manner and Proportions of the Antique, having its Ornaments Wild 
and Chimerical, and its Profiles incorrect: However, it is oftentimes found very 
ſtrong, and appears very rich and pompous, as, e e in ſeveral of our 
Engliſh Cathedrals. This Manner of Building came Originally from the North, 
whence it was brought by the Gothe into Germany, and has ſince been intro- 
duced into other Countries. 5 | | 


HE LIX, or Urilla,is a little Volute, Caulicole, or Stalk under the Flower 
of the Corinthian Capital. The Word is borrowed from the Greek Elix, 
2 kind of Ivy, whoſe Stalk is twiſted like the Vine. 3 
HIPPODRO ME, among the Ancients, was a long Place, circular at the 
two Extremes, and encompaſs d with Portico s, wherein they were uſed to Ex- 
erciſe their Horſes intended for the Courſe. | | 


Eb] IM. 


SS 
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n EXPLANATION of. 
| 1. 5 
yi POST. from the Italian Iipoſto furcharged, is a Plinth or little Cornice, 


that crowns a Pied 
firſt Stone, whence a Vault or Arch commences. 


6 droit, or Peer, and Supports the Corf/iner, which is the 


_ © TONIC, fee under Order. 


INTERCOLUMNATI ON d Is the : Space between two Columns, 
which in the Doric Order is 42 according to the Diſtribution of Orna- 
ments in the Freeze; but in the other Orders, according to Vitruvius, is of 


This the Latins expreſs by the Word Intercolumnium. 


five diffetent Kinds, viz. Picnoſtyle, Siſiyle, Euſtyle, Diaftyle and Areoſiyle. 


N 
11 


Cc was 


: 
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M E TOPS, is the ſquare Space between the Trighpbs of the Bare Free . 
EVE hich among the Ancients uſed to be adorned with the Heads of Beaſts, 


Baſons, Vaſes, and other Inſtruments uſed in Sacrificing. A Demi-Merops is a 


- Space ſomewhar leſs tha e C 
The Word comes from the Greek Merope, which is form'd of Meta and Ope, 


n Haff a Merops; at the Corner of the Doric Freeze. 


that is to ſay, between three | Notes | 
MINUTE, is ſometimes taken for part of a Module, at other times for 


the rxelfth Part of an Ounce, 


"MODERN. This Word which fignifies ſomerhing New, is very impro- 
perly apply'd to the Italian Manner of Building, that being according to the 


Rules of the Antique: Nor is the Term leſs abuſed when attributed to Archi- 


tecture purely Gothick. The Word Modern then, in its genuine Meaning, is 
only applicable to ſuch Architecture as partakes partly of the Gothic, retaining 
ſomewhat of its Delicacy and Solidity; and partly of the Antique, whence 
it borrows Members and Ornaments without any Proportion or Judgment. 
MODILLIONS, from the Italian Modiglioni, are little inverted Con- 
ſoles, under the Soffir, or Bottom of the Drip, in the Ionic Compoſite, and Corin- 


thian Cornices, and ought to correſpond to the Middle of the Columns. 


Thefe are particularly affected in the Corinthian Order, where they are always 
enrich d with Carv'd Works. In the Ionic and Compoſite they are more ſim- 


ple, having ſeldom any Ornaments, excepting ſometimes a ſingle Leaf under- 


neath ; in Latin they are call'd Mutuli. 


"MODULE, comes from the Latin Moch, alittle Meaſure ; by which 
in Architecture, we mean any Bigneſs or Extent taken at pleaſure, to meaſure the 


Parts of a Building by, and is uſually determined by the Lower Diameter of 
Columns and Pilaſters. Vignola's Module, which is equal to the Semi- Dia- 
meter of the Column, is divided into Twelve Parts in the Tuſran and Doric, 
and into Eighteen in the reſt of the Orders. The Module of Palladio, Scam- 


ui, Mr. de Cambray and M. Deſgodetz, which is likewiſe equal to the 


Semi-DBiameter, is divided into Thirty Parts. This is What M. Perrault thinks 


NVirrivius intended by the Word Embares. 
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MOULDINGS. Under this Name are comprehended all thoſe Fettings 
or Projectures beyond the Naked of a Wall, a Column, Gc. which only ſerve 
for Ornament; whether they be Square, Round, Streight or Crooked. Of theſe 

there are ſeven Kinds more conſiderable than the reſt, viz. the Dowcine, the 
Taton or Heel, the Ovolo or Quarter. round, the Plinth, the Aftrapal, the Den- 
ticle, and the Cavetto. | „J TR 0 Yo Oe 
= i N. £5 VEE] Fr i Dit... 
AKED, of a Wall, Column, or the like, is the bare Surface of a Wall, 
or Column, which ſerves as a Field or Ground to the ProjeFures: 
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O BEL IS K, is a kind of Quadrangular Pyramid, very tall and flender, 
A rais'd in a publick Place, to ſhow the Largeneſs of ſome enormous Stone; 
or to ſerve as a Monument of ſome Memorable Tranſaction; the Word is bor- 
row'd from the Greek Obelos, a Spit; there being ſome Reſemblance between 
this kind of Pillar, and the Spits uſed by the Pagan Prieſts in Roaſting their 
JG TIER 8 hs „ „ 
OG EE, fee Cima. 1 1 . 
GRDGNNAN CE, ſignifies the ſame Thing in Architecture that it 
does in Painting; to wit, the Compoſition of a Building, and the Diſpoſition 
of all its Parts; it being this that determines the Bigneſs of the ſeveral Members, 
whereof a Building is compoſed. 7 „ Dodds 
ORDER, is a particular Arrangement of Projectures; or as Mr. Perrault | © 
defines the Word, tis a Certain Rule for the Proportions of Columns, and | 
for the Figures which ſome of the Parts ought to have on account of the Pro- 
portions that are given them. ee e, HO 
The Tuſcan Order is the firſt, the moſt Simple, and the ſtrongeſt: Its Co- 
lumn has ſeven Diameters in height, and its Capital, Baſe and Eats ehndur, have 
no Ornaments, and but few Mouldings. | eee JOE Mts £t 
The Doric Order is the ſecond, and the moſt agreeable to Nature, having ; ; 
no Ornaments on its Baſe, nor its Capital. Its Column is eight Diameters high, | 1 


and its Freeze is divided between Triglyphs and Metop er. 
The Ionic Order is the third, and is a kind of mean Proportional between 
the Strong and the Delicate Orders. The Height of the Column is nine Dia- 
meters, its Capital is adorn'd with Yolutes, and its Cornice with Denticulen. 
The Corinthian Order is the fourth, the richeſt and the moſt delicate, and 
was invented by an Architect of Athens. Its Capital is adorn'd with Rows of 
Leaves, and with eight Folutes which ſupport the Abacus. The Height of its 
Column is ten Diameters, and its Cornice is ſupported by Modillions. 
The Compoſite Order is the fifth, and is fo call'd, becauſe its Capital is com- 
poſed of the two Rows of Leaves proper to the Corinthian, and the Volutes of 
the Ionic. This Order is ſometimes called the Halick or Roman, as having 
been firſt invented by that People. Its Column is ten Diameters in height, 
and there are always Denticles or ſimple Modillions to its Cornice. Beſides the 
Five principal Orders, there are ſeveral leſs conſiderable ones, as 


The Attic, which is a little Order, conſiſting of Pilaſters, with a Cornice 
Architraved for an Entablement; as that for Inſtance, in the Caſtle of Verſailles, 
above the Ionic, on the ſide of the Garden. The Perſian Order is that which 
has Figures of Perſian Slaves to ſupport the Entablement, inſtead of Columns; 
and the Caryatic has the Figures of Women ſerving for the ſame Purpoſe. 

ORNA MEN T,. is any Piece of Carv'd Work, ſerving as à Decoration 

in Architefure : But the Word in Vitruvius and Vignola, is uſed to ſignify 
JJ T 1 py | 
Ovolo, ſee Quarter-round. | | « PERE 


as that of a Baſe, a Cornice, or the like. 


[4 


i dc Jer i gromuanel d gongh ono ogg 
| P ERIP TERE in the Ancient Architecture, is a Building encompaſsd 
round with Columns; ſuch as the Portico of Pompey, the Baſilique of An- 
tonine, the Septizon, or Mauſoleum of Severus. The Word comes from the 
Greek Peri about, and Pteron winged. | | 5 | 
ARAPET, from the Italian Parapetto, a Save-Breaſt, is a little Wall, or 
ſometimes a Rail ſerving either as a Re for the Arm, or as an Incloſure- 
about a Key, Bridge, .Terraſs, GC Q œ . ?: 5 884 
PE DES TAL, is a Square Body, with a Baſe and Cornice, ſerving as a 
Foot for the Column to ſtand upon; and having according to Vignola, the 
third Part of the Height of its An It is different in different Orders, 
and is ſometimes called Stereobate or Stylobate, from the Greek Stylobates, 
Z % oboild ec ices 
PILASTER, is a kind of Square Column, ſometimes ſtanding free, and 
detach'd from the Wall, but more, uſually; contiguous to it, or let within it, 
ſo as. it. does not ſhew above one fourth or fifth Part of its Thickneſs. The Pila- 
ier is different in the ſeveral Orders, and borrows occaſionally the Name of each; 
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having the ſame Ornaments and the ſame Proportions with the Columns. The 


Word Ante in Vitruvius is to be underſtood of Pilaſters, adjoyning, to the 
Wall, and Paraſtatæ of thoſe which ſtand alone, and which the French call 
Wolees...:; ©. 8 | CCT. 


PIL LAX. is a kind of Round Column diſengaged from any Wall, and | 


made without any Proportion; being always either too maſſive or too flender : 


Such are the Pillars which ſupport the Vault of Gothic Buildings. In Latin 
they are.call'd Pil. ed eee I es 

5 YRAMID, is a Solid Body, whoſe Baſe is either Square, Triangular, or 
Poligonous, and which from that Baſe diminiſhes continually to its Vertex or 


Top. Theſe were ſometimes rais'd to perpetuate ſome Signal Event: But be- 


ing in ſome reſpect Symbols of Immortality, they more often ſerve as Funeral 
Monuments; as that for Inſtance of Cęſtius at Rome, and thoſe in Egypt, not 
leſs remarkable for; their Bigneſs than their Antiquity. The Word 1s derived 
from the Greek Pyr, Fire or Flame, this being pointed like a Pyramid. _ 
PLAT-BAND. is a Square Moulding, having leſs Proje&ure than Height. 
1 The Plat- band in Fitruvius is ſignified by the Words Faſtia, Tenia 
An a,, „ Tos —_ a] : 5 
PLINTH, from the Greek Plinthos a Square Brick, is a. Square Piece, 
or Table, under the Mouldings of the Beſes of Columns, and Pedeſtalss. 
 PORTAIL, in Architecture ſignifies the Decoration of the Face or Front 
ofa Church, call'd alſo Frontiſpiece. There are ſome Got hic, as that of Weſtmin- 
ſter-Ably, &c. and others Antique.as in many of the neweſt Churches. The Word 
Portail, upon other Occaſions, does likewiſe ſignify the principal Gate of a Pa- 
lace. Cattle. Pleaſure-haule, and:the Re. ; 
_.PORTICO, is a kind of Gallery rais'd upon Arches, where People walk 
under Shelter. It has ſometimes a Sofſit, or Ceiling, but is more commonly 
Vaulted. Though the Word Portico be derived from that of Port or Gate, yet 
do we call the whole Diſpoſition of the Columns in the Gallery, by this Name. 


The moſt Celebrated Portico's of Antiquity were thoſe of the Temple of So- 


lomon, that of Athens built for the People to divert themſelves in, and where 


"the Philoſophers held their Converſation, that which occaſion d the Diſci- 
_ ples of Zeno to be called Stoicks, from the Greek Stoa a Portico, that Magni- 


ficent one of Pompey at Rome, and that of St. Peter's Place in the Vatican. 
PROFILE, is the Contour, or Out- line of any Member in Architecture, 


PRO-· 


Terms in ARCHITECTURE, 


PROJECTURE, ſignifies the Prominency or Emboſsment which tle 
Mouldings, and other Members of Architecture, have, beyond the Naked of the 
Wall; and is always in proportion to its Height. The Wotd is ſometimes alſo 
applied to Galleries, Balconies, Cc. which jett beyond the Face of the Wall. 

PROPORTION, is the Juſtneſs of Members in each Part of a Building, 
and the Relation they bear to the whole; as for Iriſtance, that which a Column 


bears to the Ordonnance of the entire Building. The Word is alſo uſed tg Gg- 


nify the different Bigneſs which the Members of ArchiteQure, and the Figures 

ought to have, with regard to the different Diſtances from which they are to be 

e e od rin „„ | 
PEDIMENT, in French Fronton, from the Latiti Front, a Fotehead, is 


an Ornament that crowns the Ordonnances, finiſhes the Fronts of Buildings, 


and ſerves as a Decoration over Gates, Windows, Niches, Gc. It is ordinarll 
of a Triangular Form, but ſometimes makes an Arch of a Circle; Yitruvius 
calls it Faſtigium. | Y | 5 | 
PEER, or Piedroitis, a kind of ſquare Pillar, part whereof is hid within 
the Wall; The only thing wherein it differs from a Pilaſter, being this, that 
the latter has a Baſe and Lata, which the former wants. 
PSEUDO-DIPTIRE, ſee Diptere. 880 


PICNOSTTLE. This Term is uſed when the Columns are ranged 


ſo cloſe to one another, that the Intercolumnation does not exceed a Diameter 


& 


and an half, or three Modules, 
Q ARTER-ROUND. By this Name the Workmen call any Moulding, 
2 whoſe Contour is a Circle, or approaching to a Circle; uſing this Term 


where-ever the Architects uſe that of Egg, ot Ouolb. See Ecbinus: 


RC SE, is an Ornament cut in the Spaces which ate between tlie Modil/i« 
ons under the Plat-fonds of Cornices, and in the Middle of each Face of bo” 


the Abacus, in the Corinthian and Compoſite Capitals. 5 
ROTON D, is a Vulgar Term, ſignifying any Building that is round 
both within and without-ſide. The moſt Celebrated Rotondo of all Antiquity 
is that at Rome, dedicated to Cybele and the reſt of the Gods by Agrippa: In 
Imitation of which the Chappel in the Eſcurial, where the Kings of Spain are 

Interr'd, is built round, and call'd Roton d. e 

RUSTIC. A Manner of Building, rather in Imitation of Nature, than 


„ * 


according to the Rules of Arr. 
RE UL, fee Parapet. 


0 - 1 
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8 CO TIA, from the Greek Skoros, Darknefs; fignifies 2 Hollow; Obſcure 

| Moulding between the Tores of the Baſe of a Column. It is alſo calld, 
oy ſome, the Concave Member, and by others Trochilus, from the Greek Tro- 
s | 


ilos, a Pullex which it reſembles, as to Form. 
Ggnifies the Relation of Parity, bork as to Height, Depth and Breadth which 


the Parts have, iti order to form a Beautiful Whole. In Architecture we have 
both Uniform Symmetry, and Reſpective Symmetry; in the Former, the Ordon+ 
nance is purſued in the ſame Manner throughout the whole Extent; whereas 


* 


in the Latter, only the Oppoſite Sides correſpond to each othler. 
NES V e e LIT {35 S141; n 3351 n __ 


RY, comes from the Greek Symnietris, with Meaſure, and 


2 * 
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« £ 
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. ExrranaxTton'y\ 
:SOCLE, or Zocle, is a Square Body, leſs in Height than Breath, and 


half as big again were 72 1 to their Ante and thoſe twice as big 


ſtand. ; 3 | 5 ; 
SYSTILE, is that Manner of placing Columns where the Space between 


the two Fahl conſilts. of two Diameters, or tour Modules 
q 1 c } 31 101% un \ a i bY e 3 ; } 
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ER TRE, among che Ancients, was a publick Building in form of 4 


4 "hu S428 2G TORT PO yy AHA 
T 1 encompals'd with Porzico's, and fürhifn d with Seats of Stone, 


© 


which-included a Space calld Orcbe/tra, on the Fr which was 1 | 
Fle r of.the 1Eatre, with the Scene, 


The Ancient Greeks and Romans had three Kinds of Moveable Scenes in their 


* 


, ; „„ FE, | 4. 
Texms,in ARCHETECTURE XL. 
Theatres, which were painted in Perſpective, and accommodated to the three | 
different Kinds of Drama's, the Tragic, the Comic, and the Satyric. The Word 
in Latin is Theatrum, and comes from the Greek Theatron, Spectacle. 
_.. TORUS, a harge round Moulding, in the Baſes of Columgs; the Word 
cames from th Greek A Cable ; to which it bears ſome Reſemblance ? 
or perhaps frora the Latin, Tom, a Bed; The Figure of this Moulding being 
rot unlike that of the Edge of a 75 8. I ids nt 015 
1 RABEATION, ee Entablement. __ VVV 
TRIGLIP H, is a Member of the Doric Freeze, placed directly over cacti 
Column, and at equal Diſtances in the Intercolumnation, having two entire 
Ghpbes or Channels engraven in it, meeting in an Angle, and ſeparated by 
three Sides, or Legs, from the two Demi-channels of the Sides. The Word 
comes from Triglyphos, which ſignifies three Engravings. . 
TRUNK, ſignifies the Fuſt or Shaft of a Column, and the Die of a Pe- 
deſtal; in Latin tis call'd Truncus. | 5 
TUSCAN, ſee Order. 


Va 
7ESTIBLE. Among the Ancients was a large open Space before tlie 
Door, or at the 3 of a Houſe which they calbd Atrium Populatum 

and Veſtibulum, being dedicated, as Martinius tells us, to the Goddels Veſta, 
whence he will have the Word derived, i. e. Veſtæ Stabulum, it being uſual 

for People to ſtop here, before they went within Doors; and it being likewiſe 
the Cuſtom to begin their publick Sacrifices with thoſe' offer'd to this God- 
deſs: accordingly it was thro the Veſtible that they begun to enter the Houſes, 
The Word may likewiſe be derived from the Latin Veſtis, a Garment and Am- 
bulare to walk; becauſe the Veſtible in the Modern Houſes being an Open 
Place at the Bottom of a large Stair-Caſe, ſerving as a Thorough-fare to the 
ſeveral Parts of the Houſe, tis here that the Robes are firſt let fall in Viſits 
of Ceremony. Veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify a little kind of 
Anti-chamber before the Entrance of an Ordinary Apartment. 

_ © VOLUTE, from 7olvo to fold, is one pf the. rincipal Ornaments of the 
Tonic and Compoſite Capital, repreſenting a kind «> Bark wreath'd or twiſted 
into a Spiral Scroll. There are eight Angular Yolutes in the Corinthian Capi- 
tal, andtheſe are accompanied with Eight other little ones, caWd Helices. 
©" VAUET, is a Piece of Maſonry, arch d ie and ſupported in 
the Air by the Artful placing of the Stones which foxm it; its principal Uſe 
being for a Cover or Shelter. The chief Vaults in a Building are cald Maſter- 
Yults, to diſtinguiſh them from the other [leſs conſiderable ones, which onl 
ſerve to cover Gates, Windows, Paſſages, G c. Double Vaults are thoſe 
which are built over another, to make the Beauty and Decoration of the Inſide, 
'confiftent with that of the Outſide, and leaves a Chaſm or Vacancy between the 
Convexity, of the One, and the Concavity of the Other; Inſtances of which we 

have in the Dome of St. Peters at Rome, and in tha 
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at of the Invalides at 


URN, comes from the Latin Urna, a Veſſel to draw Water in, and ſigni- 


fies a low wide Vaſe, ſerving as a Crowning over Balluſtrader, and as an Attri- 
bute to Rivers, River-Gods, &*c. in the-Grotto's and Fountains: in Gardens. 
A Funeral Ur is a kind of cover d Vaſe enrich'd with Sculpture, and ſerving 
as the Crowning, or Finiſhing of a Tomb, a Column, Pyramid, or other Fune- 
ral Monument; made'in Imitation of the Ancients, who depoſited the Aſhes of 
their Deceas'd Friends in this kind of Urns. © Es wo 
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Romans, too had their Hſtus; which was a long Iſle, ot Portico, ſometimes roof 
over, and at other Times open, and ranged on each Side with Rows of Tr 


forming an agrecable Place 


+ 4 1 wh 4 - , 98 * 


. 


” 


Among the Ancient Greeks was à Portico! of uncommon 
Length, either cover d or open, wherein the Athletæ uſed to Exerciſe them- 
ſclves in Tunning Races, and Wreſtling. The Word is derived from Hein to 
poliſh, it being their Cuſtom to anoint their Bodies with Oil before the En- 
counter, to prevent their Antagoniſts from faſtening Hold of them. The 


able Place for the People to walk in. 
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